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Weekend 



Our poor brains 

W? cow preserve the body 
beyond its sell-by date 
but the mind may be ■ 
beyond us' 


Germaine Greer 

‘That was the end of my 
love affair with Lilibet. 
My royaiscrdpbooks 
were pui away’ 
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Weekend 



Tangled rings 

‘The Olympic culture clash 
is colossal. Organisers have 
not known whether to shake 
hands, kiss or bow’ 
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What’s your poison? 

‘Everyoneln Britain 
dririks lea - and 
everyone in Britain 
dies' 
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US president rejects cover-up claim after secretary talks to investigators jjg/pgjft StfiVGS f*Or 

‘I will never resign’ says Clinton Olympic gold to 

| offset economy’s 
I downhill run 


'By Gerard Baker and 
Mark Suzman in Washington 


* US President Bill Clinton, 
^yesterday dismissed suggestions 
“■hat he might be forced to resign 
^ as a result of the allegations of 
sexual impropriety and cover-ups 
that continue to dog him 
New claims emerged that the 
president tried to thwart a legal 
investigation into allegations he 
had an affair with Monica Lewin- 
sky, a former White House offi- 
cial, Several news organisations 
reported that Betty Currie. Mr 
Clinton's personal secretary, had 
told Kenneth Starr, the indepen- 
dent prosecutor investigating, 
claims of a oover-up. that Mr 
Clinton had called her into bis 
office after he had given evidence 
in the case, and coached .haf /so’, 
she would give testimony consist- 
ent with the president’^ 

Mr Clinton was asked at. a 
news conference held with Tbny 
Blair, the British prime minister, 
at what point he might consider 
resigning. "Never ... 1 would 
never walk away from the people 
of this country and the trust 
they've placed in me" he said. ■ 
White House officials denied 
the president had done anything 
wrong, and Mr C&nton repeated 7 
his now familiar formula- for 
denying any improper or unlaw- ■ 
ful behaviour: *1 never asked 


" anybody to do anything but tell 
the truth,'’ he said. 

According to the New York 
limes; Mrs Currie told investiga- 
tors that Mr CUnton called her in 
for a meeting in mid-January 
where he asked her a series of 
leading questions about whether 
he had ever been alone with Ms 
Lewinsky. The discussion appar- 
1 ently took place a day after ’ he 
bad given a sworn deposition to 
lawyers for Paula Jones, who is 
suing the president for sexual 
harassment, in which he is. said 
to have denied either having a 
SBxnal relationship Or having 
been alone with MS Lewinsky. 

’ Mrs Currie is reported to have 
told prosecutors that Mr Clinton 
and Ms Lewinsky, were some- 
times alone. She also apparently 
retrieved several gifts from Mr 
Clinton 'to Ms Lewinsky that she 
has since h anded over to investi- 
gators. Ms Lewinsky’s lawyers 
are believed to have suggested 
that Mr Clinton told her that if 
she did not have the gifts in her 
possession she could not be pros- 
ecuted. 

Hie White House suggested the 
reports of Mrs Currie's testimony 
had -been taken out of context 
They seized on a statement by 
her . lawyer, Lawrence Wechsler. 
which said: “1 want to be abso- 
lutely dear. to the extent there Is 
any implication or the slightest 



UK premier Tony Blair with BID Clinton at yesterday’s White House news conference 


R tum 


suggestion that Mrs Currie 
believes tbat the president or 
anyone else tried to influence her 
recollection, that is absolutely 
false and a mis-characterisation 
of the facts." 

Meanwhile, the state of negoti- 
ations between Ms Lewinsky's 
lawyers and Mr Starr over Immu- 
nity in exchange for testimony 


remained uncertain: According to 
William Ginsburg. Ms Lewinsky's 
attorney. Mr Starr’s office had 
agreed to grant her Immunity 
this week and was now trying to 
pressurise her into saying “state- 
ments that are not true”. Mr 
Starr denied the allegations. 

The new revelations came as it 
emerged that Linda Tripp, the 


woman who first brought the 
allegations to Mr Starr's notice, 
last mouth gave a sworn state- 
ment to Paula Jones's lawyers 
saying Ms Lewinsky had told her 
repeatedly about an affair with 
Mr Clinton. 


Blair shoulders flak. Page 5 
Editorial Comment, Page 6 


Washington still aiming for diplomatic solution on Iraq 


By Route Khaiaf mid Robert 
Poston in Washington and . 

David Gardner in London 

The US has the military might to 

“reduce or delay " Iraq’s capacity 
to develop chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons but ft would still 
prefer a diplomatic solution. 
President Bill Clinton said yes- 
terday. 

Mr Clinton spelled out the 
aims of his military build-up in 
the Gulf at a joint news confer- 


ence with Tony Blair, the UK 
prime minister, as both leaders 
ordered reinforcements to the 
region. 

“Saddam Hussein must know 
that we are determined to pre- 
vent him from threatening his 
neighbours and the world with 
weapons of mass destruction," 
Mr Clinton said. 

Mr Blair announced that eight 
British Tbraado fighters would 
be sent to Kuwait - joining UK 
aircraft in Turkey and on board 


the aircraft carrier Invincible, 
while. William Cohen, the US 
defence secretary, said he would 
approve a request from US com- 
manders for about 50 extra air- 
craft. Last night a US tighter 
pilot was believed dead after his 
aircraft collided with a col- 
league’s ova: the Gulf. 

Mr Clinton, under pressure at 
home to broaden his goals to 
include the overthrow of Saddam 
Hussein, Iraqi president, said: “I 
don’t believe we need to get into 


a direct war with Iraq over the 
leadership of the country." 

Russia meanwhile stepped up 
its efforts to persuade Mr Sad- 
dam to agree on a formula for 
resumed Inspection of the “presi- 
dential” sites Baghdad bad 
placed off-limits to UNSCOM, the 
UN commission charged with 
finding and destroying Iraq's 
weapons of mass destruction. 

The US and the UK are deter- 
mined that any such diplomatic 
agreement must be written down 


and must spell out Iraq’s obliga- 
tions under UN resolutions. It 
must also state Mr Saddam's 
undertaking to comply fully with 
UN resolutions without restric- 
tions or conditions. 

Robin Cook, the UK foreign 
secretary, said yesterday, on his 
way back from a visit to tbe 
Gulf, that Yevgeny Primakov, 
the Russian foreign minister, 
had told him that Russia would 
probably need three days before 
it got a text from the Iraqis. 


By GfUian Tett In Nagano 

Mongolia's Ochisurkh Dagvadorj 
will compete on second-hand 
skis. Philip Beit, a Kenyan 
cross-country skier, has been 
t rainin g bard. Shiva Keshavan. 
India's teenage bobsleigh hope- 
ful. is rightly daunted by the 
competition. 

None is a medal hopeful at the 
Winter Olympics, which open 
today in Nagano. Japan, but their 
participation will provide memo- 
rable firsts for their countries. 

“I guess I wanted to be differ- 
ent." says Kesbavan, 16, who, 
like millions of his compatriots, 
played cricket until he discovered 
tbe bobsleigh a few years ago. 

As tbe Games begin, tbe press- 
ing question is whether Japan, 
which has spent more than $13bn 
on the event, will itself be a win- 
ner. 

Japan badly needs to show it 
can stage such a prestigious 
event better than it has managed 
its economy. After montbs of 
unremitting corruption scandals 
involving bureaucrats, business- 
men and gangsters, a morale- 
boosting Games is required. 

To press home tbe point, a 
Guide to Nagano urges guests to 
support police by visiting only 
venues displaying anti-organised- 
crime stickers that proclaim, in 
English: “We have NO relations 
with yokiua - gangsters." 

“We have to make this a suc- 
cess," said a Japanese contestant 
in the men's downhill course at 
Hakuba. where neat rows of vol- 
unteers were side-slipping down 
the run to smooth the snow. 

In Nagano itself, children lined 
up to cheer tbe arrival of the 
Olympic torch. "Otimitikuu!" 
they shouted, nodding their iden- 
tical yellow bobble hats. At 
Nagano railway station, crowds 


of teenage girls in school 
uniforms awaited the arrival of 
the Japanese pop group, V6, 
which will be performing during 
the games. “We’re highly 
excited.” said a schoolgirl, a dis- 
posable camera in one hand and 
a mobile phone in the other. 

The appearance for the first 
time of entrants from countries 
such as India and Mongolia has 
swelled the number of competi- 
tors to a record 2,300. They will 
be watched by some 30 members 
of royalty and heads of state who 
will be attending the opening cer- 
emonies today. 

One of the most str iking celeb- 
titles in Nagano is Pai Ping-Ping, 
a Taiwanese television star 
whose only daughter was mur- 
dered last year, provoking huge 
protests in Taipei. She arrived 
carrying the Olympic torch and 
said: “I wanted to show ... I was 
back on my feet." 

Japan is on show and the real 
source of pride for an economy 
built on electronic gizmos is the 
Games' new technology. Officials 
have been issued with Dick 
Tracy-style watches with mini- 
telephones, and a newly installed 
security system recognises people 
by scanning the iris in their eye. 

Yet. as in their management of 
a declining economy, glitches 
have occurred in Nagano. The 
Olympic torcb has repeatedly 
flickered out. The International 
Organising Committee has pub- 
licly rowed with the Nagano 
organisers about the length of 
the men's downhill. And some 
IOC officials privately fear the 
Games could be marred by exces- 
sive bureaucracy - hallmarks of 
a Japanese public sector that 
prime minister Ryutaro Hashi- 
moto is trying to reform. 

Nagano set to soar, FT Weekend 


News General 


Seoul labour deal agreed 

Trade unions in South Korea agreed to support labour reforms that 
would allow job dismissals in return for improved social benefits and 
new rights to organise. The agreement will end a tradition of lifetime 
employment guarantees and help promote industrial restructuring. 
The compromise between government and labour aided the threat of 
a general strike in protest at the labour reforms. Page 4 

Mandela promisw changes to employment law 

President Nelson Mandela of South Africa said his government would 
push ahead with controversial fabotm legislation. Big employers will 
be expected to «bn for a workforce that mirrors the population - one 
that is 75 per cent black and 52 per cent female - at all levels. Page 3 

tta*y acta to devolve sooted and economic functions 

Italian prime minister Romano Prod! announced plans to devolve a 
wide range of social and economic functions to the country's regions. 
He aittia to give them huge powers over areas such as environment 
policy, transport and infrastructure. Page 2 

Jon Postal - the man who manages the internet 

Jon Postal, a researcher at the University of Southern California, con- 
trols and assigns the numbers that computers need to locate an 
address on the world wide web. As he demonstrated last week, when 
he temporarily reconfigured the system, this gives him (mormons 
power. There is general agreement that the Monet needs a more 
orderly, accountable, system of administration. Yet there is vehement 
disag reement over bow this should be accomplished. Page 6 
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News Business 


Fuji rescues Yasuda Trust 

Fuji Bank co-ordinated a massive rescue of Yasuda Trust as the 
troubled affiliate reported huge bad loan provisions and warned it 
would suffer big losses this financial year. Yasuda Trust struggled to 
obtain binds from overseas banks, but was helped by the Bank of 
Japan’s decision to Inject massive amounts of liquidity into the 
money markets. Page 24 

Dreed nar beats US banks to co-ordinate Endesa sate 

The Spanish government appointed Dresdner Klein wort Benson of 
Germany as global co-ordinator for the $5bn sale of a stake in the 
power group Endesa. Dresdner beat US Institutions, which are well- 
entrenched in Spain, by accepting a gross spread commission of just 
1.7 per cent of the value of the transaction. Page 24 

Kalian bank San Pa do agrees to merge with Imf 

The board of Istituto San Paolo di Torino, Italy's largest commercial 
bank, approved a proposal to merge with Rome-based banking group 
Imi. The decision clears tbe way for further consolidation of the coun- 
try’s banking sector. Page 23 

Subdued average earnings push Wan Street ahead 

Subdued average earnings numbers offset 
the effect of a larger-than-expected jump 
in employment and allowed US equities to 
move ahead yesterday. By lpm New York 
time, the Dow Jones Industrial Average 
was 82J21 points higher at B.199.46. Earlier 
in the week, the S&P 500 index had passed 
the UKO level for the first time. World 
s tocks . Page 11; London stocks. Page 17; 
Markets, FT Weekend Page XXTT 

Fashionable sportswear to lounga around ths house in 

Being the latest fashion brand Is not something sportswear makers 
necessarily relish. Crazes often disappear as quickly as they arise. So 
reports of the latest trends send shivers of both excitement and fear 
down the spines of manufacturers. Lifestyle also influences sales. 
Most people say they buy sports clothing to lounge around the bouse 
in. the US Sports Goods Manufacturers Association says. Page 7 



FT.com: the FT web site provides updated news and 
an online archive’ of back articles at http://wwwJT.com 
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BOND FUNDS 



Why Bonds? 
Why Now? 



In our view the current economic environment » 
supportive of investment in bonds. This view is 
based on our befief that: 

• Inflation is going to be lower in 1998/99 than 
earlier consensus forecasts. Lower inflation 
usually leads to lower bond yields end 
consequently higher bond prices. 

■ Government borrowing is still declining. Less 
supply will help to support higher bond prices. 

• Demand for high grade bonds is on the 
increase from equity investors looking to 
diversify their holdings and Asian investors 
seeking a safe haven in the main bond markets. 

• G7 Central Bankers will be more likely to cut 
rates in 1998 than raise them, in order to 
maintain growth. H growth in the West were to 
sUp, then the Asian crisis could turn into a 
j^obal depression. The onus Is on them to 
maintain world growth. 

To find out more on why wa believe the time is 
right to invest in bonds, cat! now or complete and 
return the coupon below. 


For US Dollar investors, we would highlight the 
Guinness Flight US Dollar Bond Fund, which 
offers exposure to high quality US Dollar 
denominated bonds. The Fund has an exceflent 
and consistent back record. 



GUINNESS FLIGHT 


1 f-J T E L L I G E r J T INVESTMENT 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 



Paris art market gears up 
for brush with competitors 


Fetching: Pierre Paul Prad’hon’s ‘Etude de jenne femme 
assise' made a world record FFr2. 78m in November - 
helping a strong recovery in the Paris market 


By Robert Graham in Paris 

The disposal of three 
Important collections of 
impressionist paintings and 
modem art last year gave 
the Paris art market its best 
sales growth in six years. 

But the good times may 
not last for the established 
auction houses, which face 
the loss of their traditional 
monopoly and competition 
from international rivals. 

Drouot. the company 
which dominates the auction 
business, this week said 
sales of works of art during 
1997 increased 16 per cent to 
FFr2. 75bn l$460m). 

“For the first time since 
1990 the Paris market clearly 
regained strength. “ says 
JoSl Millon. chairman of 
Drouot. 

Top prices included 
FFr27. 7m for Degas’ pastel 
Dans les coulisses, and 
FFr26. 6m for Gauguin's Pay- 
sage aux chevaux. 

Mr Millon believes the 
improvement is not simply 
due to a pick-up in the econ- 
omy: “We have been able to 


face up to foreign competi- 
tion selling in Paris collec- 
tions of international stand- 
ing at international prices." 

Despite such optimism, 
the French auction houses 
are bracing themselves for 
competition from Christie's 
and Sotheby's, which are 
both opening new premises 
in Paris. Next week the Jus- 
tice ministry will receive a 


try and the culture and econ- 
omy ministries responsible 
for arts heritage policy and 
the tax regimes on sales of 
works of art 

Drouot’s status has to 
change from an unlimited 
company without reserves in 
which all £3 firms are equal 
members yet have no invidi- 
dual shares. Each can rent 
the 16 rooms for sales, with a 


"Anyone with a decent modern 
French painting to sell Will find it 
cheaper and easier to jump on 
Concorde to New York’ 


report on deregulation of the 
commissai res-priseu rs, and 
their 400-year monopoly of 
auctioneering. 

By September new legisla- 
tion could be in place allow- 
ing in foreign and local com- 
petition. with fresh rules of 
governance and supervision. 

The changes would also 
ease the confusion between 
the controlling justice minls- 


percentage of the take going 
to Drouot 

In the future. Drouot firms 
would have the option to sell 
their shares and go indepen- 
dent or concentrate into one 
or two big groups like their 
Anglo-Saxon rivals. 

But the success of the 
shake-up hinges on narrow- 
ing the fiscal advantages 
enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxon 


houses, which must them- 
selves align with .as yet 
uncertain EU rules. Mr Mxl- 
ion complains: “At the 
moment we are penalised by 
20 per cent value added tax 
on works of art imported for 
sale and there is another tax 
if we wish to export to seU 
ThiS prevents Paris being a 
really . international centre, 
competing say with Geneva 
on jewellery sales or New 
York on modem art" 

The most controversial 
issue is the auctioneers' 
demand to end or limit the 
droit de suite, which permits 
heirs of dead artists to 
obtain 3 per cent of the sale 
on any work in France for 70 
years after the artist's death. 
This Is a big handicap to 
France exploiting Paris as a 
centre to sell its impression- 
ist, post-impressionist and 
modem art heritage. 

According to Mr Millon, 
"Anyone with a decent mod- 
em French painting to. sell 
will find it cheaper, and 
easier to jump on the Con- 
corde to New York clut ching 
a bag." 


Prodi takes axe to red tape 


By James Blitz in Rome 

Romano Prodi. Italy's prime 
minister, yesterday made a 
bold attempt to slim the 
country's centralised 
bureaucracy by announcing 
plans to devolve a range of 
functions to the regions. 

In an attempt to reverse 
decades of centralised and 
stifling Italian bureaucracy. 
Mr Prodi said his cabinet 
wanted to give regions 
extensive social and eco- 
nomic powers over areas 
such as environment policy, 
transport and infrastructure. 

Hie proposals, which will 
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have a 40-day consultation 
period before being imple- 
mented by decree, mark an 
attempt by Mr Prodi to mod- 
ernise Italy's style of govern- 
ment before its bid to join a 
single European currency. 

Speaking after a cabinet 
meeting that set out the 
broad guidelines for reform, 
the prime minister said he 
had hit upon a range of mea- 
sures that would “radically 
change the country, marking 
a new chapter in the history 
of civic life”. 

Until now. the highly cen- 
tralised nature of Italian 
government - a throwback 


to the fascist period - has 
meant that local authorities 
have a far more limited role 
than their counterparts in 
other EU countries. 

Mr Prodi's proposals 
should, for example, mean 
Italy for the first time will 
have regional environment 
agencies and that more deci- 
sion-making on sneb issues 
as road building and public 
works will be decided by 
regions and town councils. 

However, the next 40 days 
are expected to see a fierce 
rearguard action by minis- 
tries in Rome. Edo Ronchi, 
the environment minister. 


has warned, for example, 
that it would be a “tragedy" 
if local authorities started 
taking over policies such as 
park conservation. 

Giampaolo Galli, the direc- 
tor of studies at Confindus- 
tria. the Italian employers' 
federation, also expressed 
reservations about .file pro- 
posal. “Potentially, this is a 
revolutionary reform of Ital- 
ian government,” he said. 
“But if you give more pow- 
ers to the regions, you need 
to spell out clearly whether 
this means spending more 
money." 

Yesterday's cabinet meet- 


ing came amid signs of grow- 
ing tension, within Mr Pro- 
di's coalition oyer whether 
Italy is to have a statutory 
35-hour week. Sergio Cofier- 
ati, leader of Italy’s main 
trade union, CGZL. was 
reported as warning that the 
row over the 35-hour week 
between Mr Prodi and file 
Reconstructed Communism 
party could lead to a crisis. 

The cabinet is also expec- 
ted to decide on Tuesday 
whether to go ahead with a 
second big public sector 
reform - to let ministers 
transfer or dismiss civil ser- 
vants. 


Slovakia’s strongman plots 
comeback number three 

Trailing 10 points in the polls, Meciar is determined to stay in 
power with or without a president, reports Robert Anderson 


S lovakia moved closer 
to a constitutional cri- 
sis yesterday when par- 
liament failed for the second 
time in two weeks to elect a 
new president. 

President Michal Kovac 
ends his term in office on 
March 2. and in the absence 
of a successor many of his 
powers will transfer to the 
government of Vladimir 
Meciar, prime minister, fur- 
ther increasing the control 
of an a dmini stration whose 
democratic credentials have 
been questioned by the inter- 
national community. 

The government coalition 
has failed to put forward any 
candidate to succeed Mr 
Kovac. increasing opposition 
suspicions that it is most 
interested in encouraging a 
constitutional vacuum that 
could be exploited to its 
advantage in the run-up to 
next autumn's general elec- 
tion. 

Both the candidates nomi- 
nated by the opposition for 
the presidency. Stefan Mar- 
kus and Juraj Hrasko. fell 
far short of winning the nec- 
essary 90 votes in the 150- 
seat chamber yesterday. 

The vote must now be 
repeated at 30-day intervals 
with new candidates, but no 
one is likely to be elected 
unless he or she is backed by 
Mr Meciar. 

His Movement for a Demo- 
cratic Slovakia <HZD5) does 
not have enough votes to 
impose its own candidate 
but it has enough to block 
anyone else's. 

Mr Meciar. the three-time 
premier who has dominated 
the state since its foundation 
five years ago, could choose 
to put forward a compromise 



Meciar: political crises are 
his speciality 

candidate in the next round 
who will attract support 
from the opposition, but it is 
thought more likely that he 
will choose to exploit the 
stalemate resulting from the 
departure of his long-time 
rival. 

Mr Kovac, a former ally 
who surprised Mr Meciar by 
showing independence when 
he was giver, the presidency, 
had become the focus of 
opposition and the only real 
check on the government's 
autocratic tendencies. 

The administration's 
doubtful behaviour cost Slo- 
vakia dearly, when the coun- 
try was excluded from the 
first wave of states selected 
for early membership of both 
Mato and European Union 
last summer. 

Once Mr Kovac has 
departed, that check will be 
removed and the govern- 
ment will take over most of 
the presidential powers, 
though not the key right to 
sign laws. The opposition 
has called for the president's 


powers to be vested in the 
speaker of the parliament 
but they fear that Mr Meciar 
wants to keep the presidency 
vacant until the elections In 
September. 

If this happens and, as 
opinion polls indicate, the 
government loses, it will not 
have a president to submit 
its resignation to. Unless the 
opposition wins three-fifths 
of the seats and elects a 
president. Mr Meciar could 
refuse to resign, at least dur- 
ing the parliament's first 
session, creating a political 
crisis. 

Mr Meciar could use this 
threat to win concessions 
from the opposition, in par- 
ticular to get its support for 
electing him to the presi- 
dency. perhaps with 
enhanced powers. 

Mr Meciar is only a hand- 
ful of votes short of impos- 
ing his own candidate on the 
parliament In an interview 
last year he said that there 
were “individuals who 
would get the necessary sup- 
port” and there is specula- 
tion he means himself. 

Jan Carnoguisky, leader of 
the Christian Democrats 
fKDH/. the largest party in 
the broad Slovak Democratic 
Coalition (SDK;, admits: 
“Meciar might have a 
chance if he stands for presi- 
dent" but he says his five- 
party bloc would never sup- 
port him. 

From the president's pal- 
ace Mr Meciar would be able 
to grant amnesties if the 
new administration harassed 
his supporters, and he could 
veto ministerial appoint- 
ments. 

The balance of forces 
against him should be 


enough to give Mr Meciar 
his first electoral defeat, but 
there are other ploys which 
he could use to strengthen 
his own chances, once Mr 
Kovac has departed. 

The government is 
thought to be planning to 
change the electoral system 
from a regional to a national 
list This would mean Mr 
Meciar would top every bal- 
lot paper for the HZDS, 
while the opposition coali- 
tion would squabble over its 
rankings. 

He is also likely to try to 
disrupt the opposition coali- 
tion by making it necessary 
for each individual party to 
pass the 5 per cent voting 
threshold rather than just 
the coalition itself. 

Most important, he may 
replace party representatives 
on the electoral commission 
with civil servants, who, the 
opposition fears, would 
become susceptible to politi- 
cal pressure. 

These changes might just 
give Mr Meciar the edge he 
needs to at least limit the 
opposition -victory. But he 
may be able' to do better 
than that once be cranks his 
formidable party machine 
into gear and gets out on the 
stump himself in the coun- 
tryside where his pugna- 
cious populism goes down 
well. 

Mr Meciar has bounced 
back twice after being 
removed from office and 
should never be counted out. 
“Mr Meciar has always 
thrived when he appears in a 
position of weakness," says 
Jonathan Stein of the East- 
West Institute, a public pol- 
icy think-tank. “Political cri- 
ses are his speciality." 


Cuba and Spain mend fences 


By Pascal Fletcher 
in Havana 

Cuba and Spain appear to be 
moving to mend their 
strained diplomatic rela- 
tions. in a rapprochement 
that could lead to a historic 
visit this year by Spain's 
King Juan Carlos to the 
Island. 

The Spanish foreign minis- 
ter, Abel Matutes, said on 
Thursday that a nev. Span- 
ish ambassador to Havana 
could be named in the next 
few weeks, opening the way 
for a first visit by the Span- 
ish monarch. 


Ties between Cuba and its 
former colonial ruler have 
been cool since late Novem- 
ber 1996. when Havana 
refused to accept a new 
Spanish ambassador. The 
refusal followed persistent 
criticism of Cuba's one-parly 
political system by the con- 
servative government of 
Spain's prime minister, Jose 
Maria Aznar. 

But conciliatory remarks 
by Cuba's President Fidel 
Castro this week, in which 
ho expressed respect and 
affection for Spain, have 
helped soothe Spanish feel- 
ings. These had been ruffled 


again during a visit by Pope 
John Paul to Cuba last 
month, when Mr Castro 
spoke pointedly of atrocities 
committed against Cuba’s 
inhabitants during the Span- 
ish conquest and colonial 
rule. But in a speech on 
Monday, the Cuban leader 
said be had meant no slight 
to file Spanish people. 

This clarification was wel- 
comed by Mr Matutes. who 
said on Spanish radio: “I 
don't rule out tbe possibility 
that in tbe next few weeks 
we can propose a new 
ambassador to Cuba.” 

In Havana. Cuban govern- 


ment officials were equally 
pleased. 

“We welcome anything 
that means the normalisa- 
tion of relations with a coun- 
try like Spain,” the foreign 
ministry spokesman. Alejan- 
dro Gonzalez, said. 

There was a permanent 
invitation for King Juan 
Caries to visit Cuba and he 
would be “very well 
received’’. 

Spain is Cuba's leading 
trading partner in western 
Europe and one of the. 
main foreign investors on 
the island, especially in tour- 
ism. 


Rival 
police 
forces in 
Basque 
turf war 

By David White in Madrid 

An unseemly turf war 
between police forces has 
blown up into a political 
battle between the Spanish 
government and . Basque 
regional authorities. 

The row, which in less 
grim circumstances would 
be suggestive of a Keystone 
Kops farce, stems from 
efforts to guarantee the 
safety of local conservative 
politicians after a series of 
attacks by Basque Eta ter- 
rorist group. Four town 
cozmctBors from Spain's rul- 
ing Popular party have been 
murdered since last snm- 
mer, three of them in the 
Basque region. 

The Basque regional gov- 
ernment, which runs its 
own police force, the 
Ertzaintaa, was outraged to 
discover that members of 
Spain’s National Police - had 
been secretly detailed to 
back up its own work and 
that of private security com- 
panies by shadowing Basque 
PP councillors. 

Jose Antonio Ardanza, 
regional president, com- 
plained- yesterday of “very 
disloyal behaviour” by Mad- 
rid, which had trespassed on 
the Basque authorities' area, 
of competence without tell- 
ing them. The quarrel pits 
the Madrid government 
against the Basque Nation- 
alist party, one of the pow- 
erful regional parties which 
it relies on to muster a par- 
liamentary majority. 

The region's security 
chief, Juan Maria Atutxa, 
has demanded a stop to the 
operations. But Jaime 
Mayor Oreja, Spanish Inte- 
rior minister, said this was 
an “ultimatum” that could 
not be accepted. 

A senior Basque official 
yesterday described Mad- 
rid's stance as an insult The 
lack, of communication 
between police forces was 
completely ridiculous”. 
Reports received by Spain’s 
paramilitary Civil Guard 
about Eta members based in 
France were not passed on 
to the Ertzaintza, he added. 

The Basque authorities 
argue that under the 
region’s autonomy arrange- 
ments the protection of 
people and property ' is the 
Ertzalntza's job. 

The force, with distinctive 
red uniforms, was set up in 
1981 but not . deployed 
throughout the region until 
1995. Its chiefs are resentful 
of criticism about its effec- 
tiveness, especially in con- 
taining Eta-related street, 
violence. 

In addition- to the. 7.000- 
strong Ertzaintza, the . 
region also has more than 
5,000 Civil Guards . and 
National Police, as well as 
2,500 local police. 

The official said there had 
been “hundreds” of dashes 
between the Ertzaintza -and 
the other main forces. Lari . 
month National Police offi- 
cers challenged a group of 
plain-clothes Basque police-, 
men at gunpoint, in central 
Bilbao and lined. them, np 
against a wall. And early, 
last year plain-clothes Civil 
Guard and .Ertzaintza; 
patrols were involved , in a . 
car chase and shoot-out to 
which three officers , 
received bullet wounds. .. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Court threat 
to 




The legal dispute over Rolls-Royce’s alleged non-payment 
of commissions agreed for the £30bn (S33.4bn) AI "V anw- 
mah arms deal between- UK and Saudi Arabian govern- 
ments has resurfaced with the aircraft engine manufac- 
turer again being threatened with a potentially 
embarrassing court case in the UK. Aerospace Engineer- 
ing Design Corporation, a Panamanian-registered com- 
pany understood to have links to prominent Saudi nation- 
als, is trying to recover more than £50m from Rolls-Royce 
over commiss ions agreed for tbe sale of Tornado and 
Hawk aircraft engines in the early 1990s. 

If the case comes to court it is expected publicly to 
reveal unprecedented details -of how the AI \amatoah 
deal - in which British Aerospace was the lead contractor 
- was agreed. A High Court writ issued in December was 
withdrawn within days to allow pr e liminary folks to start 
between Rolls-Royce and AEDC- However, the talks foiled 
to reaefo a settlement. AEDC claims commissions of 15 per 
cent were agreed for the engines. Accor ding to the writ, 
Rolls-Royce only accepts it owes' commissions or S per 
cent totalling £23m. John Mason. London 

RUSSIAN OIL DISPUTE 


Investors lose audit fight 

Disgruntled minority shareholders in Toms kn eft, a Rus- 
sian oil producer, yesterday faded to push through a reso- 
lution giving outside auditors detailed oversight of the 
company's transactions. Minority shareholders, generally 
western financial investors, accuse Russian oil companies 
of siphoning value from tbeir oil production subsidiaries 
into the parent holding company. The Federal Securities 
Co mmiss ion <FSC), Russia's stockmarket watchdog, 
announced yesterday it would investigate alleged abuses 
of shareholder rights by two leading Russian oil compa- 
nies: Sidanco and Yukos. which controls TomsknefL 

Concerns over Russia's poor record of corporate gover- 
nance and routine violations of shareholder rights are 
part of an increasingly critical investor outlook on Russia 
which has pushed tbe stockmarket down nearly 50 per 
cent from its peak and weakened the rouble. 

Natalya Mandrova, Yukos's chief spokeswoman, said 
the resolution proposed a form of intrusive auditing 
which was not standard corporate practice in Russia or fo 
the west . • _ . Ctnystia Freeland. Moscow 

ROMANIAN POUT1GS -’ 


Premier wins backing 

Romania's feuding coalition partners. have reached an 
agreement whleh will allow the reformist government of 
Victor Ciorbea to stay fo power, at Jeari for a limited 
period. The Democrat party (PD>, the minority party in 

thg r uling maHtirm, whose minis ters withdrew from the 
cabinet last week, has agreed to continue to support the 
government However, Mr Ciorbea failed to persuade his 
partners not to support any vote of no confidence for the 
next six months. The PD has merely promised to support 
all new laws which have been agreed In advance. Mr Cior- 
bea yesterday outlined the government's economic pro- 
gramme for this year. 

He said the emphasik would be on “healthy growth and 
stopping the decline of production". At a minimum. 1,600 
companies would be privatised. Anatol Lieven, Bucharest 

PAKISTAN POLITICS 


UK court backs Bhutto case. 

Pakistan's former prime minister, Benazir Bhutto, yester- 
day obtained a UK High Court decision backing a further 
legal challenge to her government through British courts 
oyer allegations that her husband was involved in drug, 
trafficking. Mr Justice Latham ruled' that the UK govern- 
ment had broadly acted within the law by providing the 
Pakistani government with assistance in its investiga- . 
tions into Mr ZardarL However he ruled that the UK gov- 
ernment could still be c h allenged over specific aspects to 
this assistance, particularly the withholding of informs- : 
tdon from lawyers acting for Mr Zardari. 

The judge will consider at a further hearing on March 
11 a request by their lawyers that tbe Pakistani govern- . 
meat should fully disclose' in court the evidence allegedly 
supporting the investigation in the UK. 

Tfcose.present in court included Farooq Naek, a former 
attorney general and friend of the Bhuttos who described 
yesterday's development as a “legal victory" for Mr Zar- 
dari. . : - .■ ‘ Jimmy Bums and John Mason, London 

RENAULT PLANT CLOSURE 


Car chief in court 



Louis Schweitzer, chair- 
man, of French carmaker 
Renault, left, should be 
fined BFrSOm ($540,000) for 
closing a Brussels car plant 
without consulting frhp 
workers, a Belgian court 
was told yesterday. Mr 
Schweitzer, a grand- 
nephew of Albert 
Schweitzer, faces cr imin al 
charges of failing to con- 
sult with the staff and staff 
council of the Vilvoorde 
plant on' its closure plans. 

Reuter. Paris 


HONG KONG SECURITIES 


Broker’s consultant arrested 

Hong Kong police yesterday arrested two people con- 
nected with C.A- Pacific, a securities company which col- 
lapsed last month triggering anxiety over the flnawjai 
standing <rf other local sfockbrokfog groups. Jason 'Wong, 
a consultant to C_4_Paciflc, and his wife, Elizabeth Kong, 
were arrested in connection with a HK$373m unsecured 
loan by C-A. Pacific Finance to another company last Sep- 
tember. The umre than LSOO complaints 

from clients ofihie failed securities- company, claiming 
losses of HK$360m. 

The failure of GJL Pacific. amid suspicions that the 
company tad used cash accounts to make margin Invest- 
ments without clients’ knowledge, prompted concerns 
about gaps in Hong Kong’s financial industry regulation. 
Like several other brokers, C.A. Pacific funded margin 
trading through a finance division, which fell outside the 
scope of the territory’s financial industry regulators. 

CLA. Pacific’s collapse pro m p te d heavy demand for - 
account Withdrawals at other Hong Kong securities com- 
panies, raising fears that some of the smaller brokers may 
face a liquidity crunch. John Ridding, Bong Kang 

SRI LANKA EXPORTS ' : ' 


Strike tea industry 

Sri Lanka's main exports tea, was hit by an indefinite 
strike yesterdj^'.after'the collapse of pay talks. The tea 
workers' ufoom^ jCesdonWrekers Congress (CWC), said 
SOO.tXX) workers were oh strike seeking a 26.5 per cent pay 
rise. Worid-tea piri^ are' expected forise if the strike 
lastamare th^thre^wj^ba^tiade offldate said.. The ; 
CW C wants dally wages increased from. 82rupees/$U38> 
to RsKXTbUt the foan'agefognt has offered only Rs93 and a 
profit-share bonus. . ~~ AmalJayas^tg/ie. Sri Lanka 
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Real wages surge at fastest 
rate in more than 25 years 


Canada’s central bank chief talks up dollar 


in US keeps 


By Gerard Baker 
in Washington 

Job growth ..in' jhe US 
continued at its frenetic pace 
last month as the economy 
showed few signs of slowing 
from the rapid rate recorded 
in 1997. 

The number of non-farm 
jobs surged by 358,000 in 
January, the Labour Depart- 
ment reported yesterday; ft 
was the third consecutive 
month that payroll gains 
have registered more than 
350,000 and suggests the 
labour market, already 
stretched, is tightening fur- 
ther. 

The unemployment rate 
was unchanged at 4.7 per 
cent, dose to its lowest level 
in more than 20 years. Aver- 
age hourly earnings rose 4 
cents, or 0.3 per cent, to 
$12.51 last month, bringing 
their overall g»fw over the 
year to 46 cents, or 3B pear 
cent 

With the main measure of 
annual consumer price infla- 
tion now below 2 per cent 
the pay figures indicate real 
wages are growing at their 
fastest rate In more than 25 
years, a factor that might 
normally have been expected 
to increase companies' costs 
and depress their demand 
for labour. But sharp produc- 
tivity increases over the last 
year have enabled busi- 
nesses to absorb the higher 
labour costs without 
increases in . consumer 
prices. 

Most economists. Includ- 
ing those at the Federal 
Reserve, expect the Economy 
to slow and labour condi- 
tions to deteriorate over the 
next six months. Last week 
Alan Greenspan, the Fed 
chairman , said US busi- 
nesses would start to feel the 
impact of the Asian financial 
crisis over the .'next few 
months. 

Financial markets wel- 
comed the chairman’s- 
remarks. interpreting them 


Norv-Cann payrofer ,.- l _ . ' 


By Scott Morrison in Toronto 

Gordon Thlessen. governor of the 
Bank of Canada, sought to restore 
confidence in the weakening Cana- 
dian dollar with a timely speech 
this week in which he signalled 
that the central bask would sot 

allow the currency to falter fur- 
ther. 

His strong assertion that Canada 
would continue to enjoy robust 
j growth this year, despite the Asian 
j crisis, lifted the dollar. For the past 
few months the Canadian currency 
has been weakened by market con- 

1 cams over the likely impact of the 
crisis. 

This market view strengthened 
two weeks ago after a speech by 
Bernard Bonin, the deputy gover- 


Economists say governor Gordon Thiessen's speech 
provided currency with strong underpinning 


nor. who suggested the bank might 
wove away from its stated inten- 
tion of tightening monetary policy. 

Speculation that the central 
bank would not raise interest rates 
put the dollar under intense pres- 
sure that was only eased when The 
bank increased its benchmark rate 
by 50 basis points to 5 per cent on 
January 30. 

But the currency remains vulner- 
able on several fronts, including 
speculation that Canada's curreot 
account deficit could reach C$30bn 
(US$20-5bn) on an annualised basis. 

In contrast to his deputy's com- 


ment. Mr Thiwsen this v.eek said 
fhat, despite a more moderate 
growth forecast and iov. inflation, 
he continued to see r.eec for lighter 
monetary conditions in the future. 

Independent analysis predict 
Canadian gross domestic product 
will grow 3.25 per cent this year, 
with inflation seen at ! per cent. 
The Bank of Canada had predicted 
growth would reach 4 per cent. 

January unempl iyntem figures 
released yesterday confirm that 
jobs continue to be created at a 
solid pace. The collar rcse ‘.o *39.90 
US cents at midday yesterday, up 


sharply fp:>m the record low of 6S :i 
US cents prior to the interest rate 
increase. 

While acknowledging that Mr 
Thiessen's speech provided the dol- 
lar with strong underpinnings, 
economists say that the much nar- 
rower spread between short -term 
rates in Canada and the L’S had 
rendered the currency less vulnera- 
ble to bad news. 

Rates on Canadian bills wen? 240 
basis points below US rates last 
summer, but the spread has been 
reduced to about 60 basis points as 
the Bank of Canada has raised its 


benchmark rate 175 basis points 
since October. 

Investors had fled the C anadian 
money market into US securities as 
a safe haven during the economic 
turmoil that has rocked world mar- 
kets over the past several months. 
The rebound in Asian markets this 
week has generated hope that the 
worst may be over. 

Canadian companies can take 
comfort from the fact that eco- 
nomic growth in the US. the desti- 
nation for about SO per cent of Can- 
ada's exports, has remained strong 
despite the “Asian flu". 

"The fear about the impact of the 
crisis was probably much greater 
than ii needed to be." said Anna 
Guthrie, an economist at Toronto 
Dominion Bank. 
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as an indication that the Fed 
would not raise interest 
rates ibr some time, until the 
. effect of the Asian crisis 
became clearer. 

But if the long-expected 
slowdown does hot material- 
ise, fears are certain to 
emerge , again that the US 
economy is growing too fast 
Tor n on-inflationary comfort 
‘'Fully six Tnnritiwt into the 
Asian crisis .there are no dis- 
cernible impacts on the pace 
of aggregate economic activ- 
ity,” said Stephen Roach, 
chief economist at Morgan 
Stanley Dean Witter in New 
York. 

Even those economists 
who have , been confidently 
forecasting a sharp slow- 
down acknowledged that the 
economy was proving i 
remarkably robust • 

The number of Americans 
participating in the work- 
force, the employment/popu- 
lation ratio,, continued to 
rise and hit a new high of 
64.2 per cent in January, the 
Labour Department's report 
said. 

Job growth in January 
was strongest, in the con- 
struction and manufacturing 
industries, but gains were 
healthy across most other 
industries as well, it said. 
The average work week rose 
by 0-2 hour to 34.8 hours, 
reversing its decline in the 
previous month- . 







S African 


an onslaught brings 
beer wars to a head 


T he slick advertise- 
ments running on 
Kenya television say 
it alL As .the camera moves 
from urban jungle to rolling 
savannah and golden beach, 
a choir launches into a stir- 
ring crescendo, hi the final 
seconds the message 
becomes clear. “My country, 
my beer.” - 

If the manager of Kenya 
Breweries (KBL) himself 
appeared on screen thumb- 
ing his nose, the meaning 
could scarcely, be more 
explicit “This is our home 
market” east Africa's larg- 
est brewers are telling the 
world. “Trespass if you 
dare." 

The defiant message is an 
opening shot in what, is 
expected to be a drawn-out 
battle. For 1998 will be the 
year of what one m a g a zi ne 
has dubbed “beer wars”, as 
the giant South African 
Breweries (SAB), the world's 
fourth largest brewer, ven- 
tures on to territory where 
KBb has enjoyed 75 years of 
supremacy. 

The battle - which will 
open with the September 
launch of a SAB brewery in 
the central town of Thika - 
has been in the offing since 

apartheid’s end demolished 
trade harriers between South 
Africa and Kenya and its 
neighbours gave in to donor 
pressure to abandon protec- 
tionist policies. 

So successful has been the 
initial onslaught by South 
African companies - Kenyan 
production in 1996 fell 20 per 
cent on the previous year, 
mostly as a result of foreign 
imports - that local officials 
have accused the new arriv- 
als of foul play. They claim 
the companies exploit low 
tax regimes and export com- 
pensation schemes back 
home to swamp fragile Afri- 
can economies, while keep- 
ing their own markets obsti- 
nately closed. 

Nonsense, is the response 
from South Africa, which 
savs such advantages were 
eliminated last year. It dis- 
misses the complaints as the 
predictable cries of pain 
from companies pampered 
by years erf monopoly. 
Whatever the rights and 


wrongs of the South African 
case, the beer issue illus- 
trates the bracing effect 
competition is having on 
Kenya’s manufacturing sec- 
tor, lulled into a false sense 
of security by the relatively 
feeble challenges coming 
from underdeveloped 
Uganda and Tanzania. 

"SAB’s arrival has, of 
course, made us move . a 
little bit faster than we 
would have' normally.” 
acknowledges Michael Kaj- 


ambitions went farther than 
Tanzania Itself, a desper- 
ately poor country with a 
limited market, and instead 
encompassed the entire east 
African region. 

“We knew what they 
wanted to do and we were 
right,** says Mr Karanja. 
“Within a year they bad 
bought into Nile Breweries 
in Uganda and then it was 
the plant in Thika. We 
.decided to defend our 
regional turf.” 



anja, . KBL’s general man- 
ager, after reefing off a list of 
costly improvements under- 
taken in the cause of greater 
efficiency. 

In a country only three 
decades old, KBL's lineage is 
almost noble. Established by 
the Hurst brothers -in 2922, 
its leading brand. Tusker, 
was named after the rogue 
elephant that -killed one of 
the two men. It wait from 
being a family-owned com- 
pany serving a limited colo- 
nial clientele - blacks were 
barred from drinking - to an 
annual capacity of 450m lit- 
res. Today it is one of Ken- 
ya's leading employers and 
the largest tax contributor to 
the Treasury. . 

But modernisation was 
overdue and the warning sig- 
nal awie in 1993. when SAB 
took control of Tanzania 
Breweries across the border. 
It was dear the company's 


That has included some 
p ainf ul steps: staff retrench- 
ment and the decision to 
close an ageing plant in 
Mombasa, in an attempt to 
revive the era of the East 
African Community, when 
KBL was a regional rather 
than a one-country opera- 
tion, funds have been poured 
into a high-speed bottling 
line in Nairobi, improved 
capacity in Uganda and 
plans for a new brewery to 
Mosbi, Tanzania. 

Such capital expenditure, 
expected to total S140m to 
the next five years, is not 
made easier by the govern- 
ment's refusal significantly 
to lighten a crippling tax 
scheme. Excise duties. VAT 
and retail levies add up to 
130 per cent of KBL's produc- 
tion costs, making its beers 
Increasingly vulnerable to 
cheap local wines. 

There have been other 


Whites come under fire as president opens parliament 

Mandela shrugs off critics 
of employment equity bill 


By Victor Mattet 
in Cape Town 

President Nelson Mandela of 
South Africa yesterday said 
his government would push 
ahead with controversial 
labour legislation and 
implicitly criticised whites 
for resisting transformation 
of the country after the over- 
throw of apartheid. 

“In the workplace, the 
departure from apartheid 
practices will be felt even 
more keenly as we finalise 
and implement the bill on 
employment equity." Mr 
Mandela said in a speech at 
the op enin g of parliament in 
Cape Town. 

"We shall not be discour- 
aged by the sirens of self-in- 
terest that are being 
sounded in defence of privi- 
lege,” he said to applause 
from government MPs. 
“Affirmative action is correc- 
tive action.” 

Critics say the employ- 
ment equity bill, which fol- 
lows other labour laws intro- 
duced by Mr Mandela's 
African National Congress 
after it won the 1994 elec- 
tion, sets unrealistic goals 
based on race and sex and is 
unsuited to a developing 
economy such as South 
Africa's. 


South Africa: gloomy prospects 
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Big employers are expec- 
ted to aim for a workforce 
that mirrors the population 

- one that is 75 per cent 
black and 52 per cent female 

- at all levels. 

The bill says allowances 
can be made for the level of 
skills available, but is 
unclear about the scale of 
such allowances. 

Mr Mandela acknowledged 
that unemployment was one 
of South Africa's most seri- 
ous problems and appealed 
to businesses to help ahead 
of a proposed “jobs summit" 
this year. 

“We cannot continue to 
imprison ourselves in the 
paradigm of large profits and 
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only large profits as the driv- 
ing force of business 
operations.” he said. 

But he had strong words 
for South African trade 
unions as well, declaring 
that protecting the "narrow 
interests of the employed” 
would do nothing to allevi- 
ate poverty. 

He also insisted on the 
need to cut the country's 
lJSn civil servants. -Govern- 
ment is not an employment 
agency.” 

Mr Mandela’s low-key. 90- 
minute speech reflected the 
difficulties the ANC has in 
steering a course that satis- 
fies both its socialist allies 
and white-dominated busi- 


ness. which is expected to 
lead the country to higher 
economic growth. 

Opposition MPs scoffed at 
Air Mandela yesterday when 
he claimed serious crimes 
such as murder and car-hi- 
jacking had declined mark- 
edly since 1994, while ANC 
MPs cheered each attack on 
the iniquities of the apart- 
heid past. 

Mr Mandela said he was 
pained when he listened to 
some parliamentary debates. 

“Always a clear distinction 
emerges between those who 
were at the cutting edge of 
the struggle for freedom, 
who strive for change, and 
those who implemented or 
benefited from oppression, 
who seek to block transfor- 
mation in defence of a modi- 
fied form of the old order.” 

Reconciliation between the 
races is far from complete. 

Opposition leaders sharply 
criticised Mr Mandela’s 
speech as unfocused and 
lacking in clear plans to 
tackle crime, unemployment 
and poor schooling. 

Stanley Mogoba of the Pan 
Africanist Congress urged 
Mr Mandela to stop harping 
on about the legacy of apart- 
heid. an excuse for failure 
that was “not so convincing 
any more”. 


President Mandela addresses parliament in Cape Town 
yesterday, where he had strong words for trade unions 
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problems. The defection of a 
big local distributor to the 
SAB camp has been a blow. 
The Ksl-5bD (S25m) rights 
issue meant to raise funds 
for the Moshi project was 
launched at the wrong time 
and was snubbed by share- 
holders. 

Guinness, KBL's largest 
shareholder and underwriter 
of the rights issue, was left 
-with a 45 per cent stake to 
KBL, fuelling rumours - 
denied by Guinness - that a 
takeover was in the offing. 
In a sign of growing ner- 
vousness, Guinness has 
recently been moving its 
most experienced staff into 
key KBL positions. 

The aim. says Mr Karanja. 
is to limit SAB's share of the 
market to 5 per cent, far 
below the 25 per cent share 
SAB plans to establish in the 
next four years. He regards 
this as possible, despite the 
David and Goliath nature of 
the contest. 

“For SAB this is going to 
be a test case.” he says. 
“They are used to going into 
places like Angola, Mozambi- 
que, Zambia, where the 
Industry is on its knees and 
they can easily take over. 
This will be the first place 
they’ll be meeting real com- 
petition.” 

On one issue at least the 
two companies see eye to 
eye. Together they plan to 
lobby Kenya’s government 
to lower taxes, arguing that 
with slashed prices the beer 
market would expand to 
such an extent all three par- 
ties - KBL, SAB and the ' 
Treasury - would gain. 

But this is the only com- , 
mon ground in a fight in j 
which far more than beer is ' 
at stake. At least one South 
African supermarket chain 
is set to move into Kenya, 
taking on the regional 

heavyweight, Ucbumi 

"Whether on packaging, 
marketing, quality and price, 
Kenya manufacturers are 
vulnerable on everything 
from toilet rolls to tooth- 
paste,” says onp market ana- 
lyst. “If SAB can blaze a 
trail, expect other South 
African heavyweights to fol- 
low.” 
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South Korea 
unions accept 
job reforms 


By John Burton in Seoul 

South Korean trade unions 
yesterday agreed to support 
labour reforms that would 
allow job dismissals in 
return for Improved social 
benefits and new rights to 
organise. 

The agreement would end 
a tradition of lifetime 
employment guarantees and 
help promote industrial 
restructuring by legalising 
job cuts for companies in 
financial trouble or involved 
in mergers and acquisitions. 

The compromise between 
government and labour 
ended the threat of a general 
strike in protest at the 
labour reforms, which the 
unions said unfairly placed 
the burden of responsibility 
for the nation's economic 
crisis on workers. 

The government offered 
concessions to win union 
support. Unemployment ben- 
efits will more than double 
to Won5.000bn ($3.&bn>. 
unions will be allowed to 
engage in political activity, 
and state-employed teachers 
will be granted the right to 
organise. Other state work- 
ers. who are barred from 
forming unions, will be 
allowed to organise “consul- 
tative" groups. 

The government has also 
proposed legislation that 
would eventually reduce the 
power wielded by the family 
owners of the nation's big 
conglomerates, or chaebol, 
which has been another 
main union demand. 

The introduction of labour 
market flexibility is also 
expected to encourage for- 
eign takeovers of Korean 
companies. 

Foreigners have so far 
been reluctant to acquire 


companies because of the 
difficulty in sacking excess 
workers. 

S imilar labour reforms had 
been scheduled to be intro- 
duced next year, but the new 
agreement will mean the 
measures take effect this 
month, once they are 
approved by parliament. 

The agreement marks a 
tur ning point in Korean 
labour-management rela- 
tions. The government has 
traditionally supported the 
interests of companies at the 
expense of unions, which 
have sometimes been subject 
to severe suppression that 
included the arrest of labour 
leaders. 

In a joint statement, nego- 
tiators said the agreement 
inaugurated “a new history 
in which compromise, not 
force, and co-existence, not 
domination, exists". The 
agreement was endorsed by 
the Federation of Korean 
Industries, the nation's most 
powerful business lobby. 

The Seoul stock market 
climbed by 2.3 per cent to 
close at 540.45 points in 
response to the labour agree- 
ment. 

To prevent the “reckless” 
dismissal of workers, the 
agreement requires employ- 
ers to give 60 days’ notice to 
unions if job cuts are expec- 
ted and management should 
consult labour during the 
notice period on how the dis- 
missals will be implemented. 

Discrimination against 
female workers will be pro- 
hibited in making job cuts 
and dismissed workers will 
be recalled first. 

The unemployment rate, 
which stood at 3.1 per cent 
in December, is expected to 
double this year and result 
in l.lm jobless workers. 


Burden-sharing 
talks start on 
N Korea power 


By Peter Montagnon, 

Asia Editor, in London 

South Korea has been 
holding talks with Japan 
and other industrial coun- 
tries in New York this week 
to decide funding details for 
the . $5.l2bn project to 
develop safe nuclear power 
in North Korea. 

The talks come amid con- 
cern that the Asian financial 
crisis may cause Seoul to 
back away from its obliga- 
tion to cover a large part of 
the bill, though South Kor- 
ean officials have continued 
to insist that they will play a 
central role in providing 
finance. 

Under the deal which was 
agreed in 1994. an interna- 
tional consortium led by 
South Korea, the US and 
Japan was established to 
provide North Korea with 
safe light- water reactors. In 
return Pyongyang agreed to 
freeze its previous nuclear 
programme after charges 
that it was using it to 
develop nuclear missile 
capability- 

South Korea, whose Kepco 
power concern is the lead 


contractor, agreed to assume 
most of the cost while Japan 
said it would provide a sig- 
nificant contribution but it 
was been possible to begin 
fleshing out these contribu- 
tions until recently when 
final cost estimates for the 
project were available. 

US officials denied reports 
that South Korea was stall- 
ing on meeting its commit- 
ments under the deal, but 
some sources suggest Seoul 
may seek to limit its contri- 
butions in the project’s early 
stages. Negotiations on bur- 
den-sharing are expected to 
last for several months. 

Though tbe final cost is 
well over $lbn more than 
initial estimates, the bulk of 
the money will not be 
needed in the early years of 
construction- Work on the 
project was originally due to 
be complete in 2003 but that 
deadline has now slipped. 

Preliminary work on the 
site in North Korea began 
last year, however, and the 
consortium is continuing to 
deliver heavy fuel oil to 
North Korea to tide it over 
until the nuclear power 
comes on stream. 


Indonesia’s Chinese keep heads down 

Sander Thoenes on growing anger as the Asian crisis spawns shortages and price increases 


B udiono and his elderly 
parents knew the rou- 
tine. 

When a coolie ran past 
their grocery store earlier 
this week and warned them 
that rioters were out in the 
streets, they quickly shut 
their heavy metal fence to 
block the shop's only 
entrance, folded out wooden 
panels behind it anri hid in 
their home above the store. 

The unrest, sparked by a 
shortage of kerosene that 
caused prices to triple, 
proved shortlived and police 
kept it limited to one market 
in the suburbs of Pasuruan, 
a mid-size town in eastern 
Java. Police and soldiers 
have quelled sporadic unrest 
in several towns throughout 
Indonesia this week and 
arrested 191 rioters. 

The next morning Mr 
Budiono was back in busi- 
ness, but he remained wary. 
“This is a strongly Moslem 
town,” he said, recalling how 
hundreds of supporters of 
tbe Moslem opposition party 
torched shops and banks 
during election riots last 
year.“People are hot- 
tempered around here.” 

Mr Budiono has a Java- 
nese name and is married to 
a Javanese. He is a devout 
Moslem and speaks only 
Indonesian. “I was born 
here," he said. “Indonesia is 
my country.” 

But to many Indonesians 
he is just another member of 
the hated Chinese minority. 
“The whole Indonesian econ- 
omy is controlled by the Chi- 
nese.” muttered one bicycle 
taxi driver. “They control all 
tbe shops, the sugar mill, all 
the nice bouses. And we are 
poor. We have no opportuni- 
ties." 

The Chinese number less 
than 5 per cent of Indones- 
ia's 200m people but predom- 
inate in the large conglomer- 
ates and the retail sector. 
Although many have assimi- 
lated much more than ethnic 



Anti-riot soldiers at a rehearsal for a parade yesterday of 25,000 military personnel. The 
show of force is aimed at deterring protests during next month's presidential election ap 


Chinese in other countries, 
they have been the prime 
target of popular frustration 
for centuries, much like the 
Jews in Europe. 

Tens of thousands of Chi- 
nese were murdered in 1965 
and 1966 and thousands 
more fled abroad after a 


failed coup was blamed on 
the Communist party, which 
was closely affiliated with 
mainland China. Afterwards, 
however. President Suharto 
and many of his bureaucrats 
and entrepreneurial military 
officers teamed up with Chi- 
nese cronies to set up privi- 


leged business empires. 

Now that excessive bor- 
rowing by these empires has 
sent the economy into a tail- 
spin and the combination of 
rupiah depreciation, and. 
drought is driving tip prices 
of food and other basic 
essentials.' the Chinese fear 


they will be . the scapegoats 
a gain. 

. "People" live in fear.” said 
a. prominent Chinese busi- 
nesswoman. “Some of the 

old generation remember 
what happened in 1966. They 
know how scary it was. 
Some people have - moved 
■ their families abroad, some 
bold open plane tickets.” -■ - 

Pogroms against' file Chi- 
nese could spark an exodus 
of them ahdfheir ' funds, 
leaving the economy .in 
ruins, but most intend to see 
it tbi-ough. ■ 

“If it gets v«y bad well 
just go away for a while. and 
weir waft” the businesswo- 
man said. Her ftanfly’s yacht 
is on-standby in the harbour, 
ready-to.sail for the family’s 
private, island two hours, 
from Jakarta., “But we’ll 
come ba ck. * ' . 

' Shop- pwners; '.such as Mr 
Budiono are more vulnerable 
than the rich' -Chinese and 
cannot afford to leave. “It's 
worse here than in most 
towns," he said. "The eco- 
nomic gap between us and 
the Javanese, -is bigger, 
because this is a poor town. 
We're more scared now than 
before. Bui we're used to It. 
We just wait and see.” 

Lhe government is as 
wary of unrest , as . the 
Chinese minority. 
Like fire brigades frantically 
chasing, wildfires, regional 
governors .have - mobilised 
the bureaucracy,' the state 
oil company and the army to 
put out the flames of unrest 
before they turn into a blaze 
They Hood hotspots with 
food and oil products when- 
ever there is a shortage, and 
if tbe Chinese shqp-owners 
are . afraid to re-open the 
shops, soldiers will do the 
selling. . 

In late January, a rush on 
most banks left the central 
bank short of . paper , money 
to pay depositors. The gov- 
ernment quickly announced 


a full guarantee of all depos- 
its and credits, persuading 
some Indonesians to put 
. their money back into the 
hank. .' " ' . 

“We. cannot imagine what 
would have happened if we 
had ran out of cash,” one 
ribinpflp hflnk director said. 
“It was quite " scary last 
week." 

But , the shortages and 
riots keep spreading, mucb 
like- the peat bog fires that 
plague the islands of Borneo 
and Sumatra. First it was 
rice, then kerosene and now 
cooking oiL 

Some hospitals have run 
out of disposable instru- 
ments for dialysis treatment, 
which are mostly imported; 
the price of a syringe bas 
tripled. Indonesians, in turn, 
have started hoarding on 
rumours, causing or worsen- 
ing shortages. 

In Malang, a city of Lm 
people near Pasuruan where 
thousands of soccer fans 
stoned Chinese ' shops and 
churches in September, the 
elders of the ornate Eng An 
Kiong temple gathered 
money to buy 50 tonnes of 
rice. 

They distributed it among 
the poor just before the Mos- 
lem Idul Fitri holiday in late 
January, in what they 
frankly described as a public 
relations stunt. 

There is little else the Chi- 
nese can do but keep an eye 
on the street and hope for an 
economic recovery before 
tension explodes. Mr 
Budiono fears that, at best 
the economic downturn may 
undo decades of progress In 
integrating the Chinese com- 
munity into Indonesian soci- 
ety.' 

“It depends on the govern- 
ment," Mr Budiono said. “If 
the government is good and 
the economy is good, we can 
become one people. But if 
the government and the 
economy break down we're 
in for trouble." 


Camdessus defends IMF handling of crisis 


By John Anthers in New York 

Michel Camdessus, managing 
director of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, yesterday made a spir- 
ited defence of his organisation’s 
handling of the Asian currency cri- 
sis. and gave a six-point plan for 
preventing such crises in the inter- 
national financial system in future. 

Mr Camdessus was speaking to 
the Council on Foreign Relations 
in New York in the wake of opposi- 
tion to the IMF in Congress, where 
there have been proposals to cut 
off Us funding. He said he trusted 
that “the wisdom of legislators 
everywhere" would 'lead them to 


see bow mucb the IMF does to sup- 
port economic well-being in their 
countries and around tbe world”. 

He said the IMF's reorganisation 
programmes in the region were a 
marked departure from the auster- 
ity measures which the fund has 
imposed in the past but instead 
required “forceful, far-reaching 
structural reforms to strengthen 
financial systems". 

Mr Camdessus defended vigor- 
ously the IMF call for higher inter- 
est rates, saying tbe first order of 
business in countries such as Thai- 
land and Korea had been to “rest- 
ore confidence in the currency". 

He also attacked critics who said 


that it would be better to “let the 
chips fall where they may" on the 
basis that providing assistance 
would only “encourage reckless 
behaviour". He said: “The notion 
that the availability of IMF pro- 
grammes encourages countries to 
behave recklessly is not very plau- 
sible. No country would deliber- 
ately court such a crisis even if it 
thought international assistance 
would be forthcoming. The eco- 
nomic, financial, social and politi- 
cal pain is simply too great," 

He added: “Despite the constant 
talk of bailouts, most investors are 
taking heavy losses in the crisis. 
Overall, the Asian crisis has been 


costly for foreign commercial 
hanks.” ’ 

Mr Camdessus also attempted to 
move the agenda towards ;a “new 
architecture" for preventing such 
crises. The six "pillars" of the 
architecture were: • 

• more effective “surveillance" of 
countries' economic policies, 
though fuller disclosure of relevant 
economic and financial data; 

• . regional surveillance, with 
neighbouring countries getting 
together “to encourage, one another 
- or put pressure on one another - 
to pursue sound policies”: 

• financial sector reform, 
including better prudential 


regulation and supervision; 

• more effective structures for 
orderly debt workouts including 
“better bankruptcy -laws at the 
national level and better wavs at 
the international level of associa- 
ting the private sector with official 
efforts to help resolve sovereign 
debt problems^ 

• a “properly sequenced and cau- 
‘ tious capital account liberalisa- 

tion” which would allow more 
.countries to access international 
capital markets, and; - 

• a strengthening of the interna- 
tional financial institutions 
"including their financial 
resources". 


Airbus doubts on China project boost Boeing 


By Michael Skapinker, 
Aerospace Correspondent 

Doubts which have emerged 
over Airbus Industrie’s plan 
to build a 100-seat jet in 
China are a boost to Boeing 
of the US. which is building 
a competing aircraft in the 
US. 

For both manufacturers, 
the stake are high. Boeing 
estimates that SO per cent of 
aircraft journeys are less 
than 500 miles - the sort of 
distance for which a 100-seat 
jet would be used. 

Airbus announced last 
year that it bad signed an 


US-built 100-seater ready next year to fill gap if talks fail 


agreement with Aviation 
Industries of China (Avic) 
and Singapore Technologies 
to build a jet which would 
enter service in 2003. The 
announcement was a blow to 
Boeing, which had lobbied 
hard to be Avic's partner on 
the 100-seat project. 

At the time, however, 
China appeared determined 
to punisb Boeing for Wash- 
ington’s criticism of its 
human rights policies by 
favouring Airbus. 

Airbus - which is owned 


by Aerospatiale of France, 
Daimler-Benz Aerospace of 
Germany, British Aerospace 
and Casa of Spain - said 
that although the new air- 
craft would be assembled in 
China rather than Toulouse, 
it would have the same tech- 
nology as other Airbus air- 
craft. offering airlines 
savings on training and 
maintenance. 

This week, however, the 
Straits Times of Singapore 
reported that tbe project was 
under review. It said that 


Singapore Technologies had 
insisted on a comprehensive 
business plan and an assess- 
ment of the likely rate of 
return before the programme 
could proceed. • 

Singapore Technologies 
said: “We are still maintain- 
ing an interest in the proj- 
ect. But until we see the 
project as economically via- 
ble, we will not increase our 
investment In manpower 
and other resources ” . . 

Airbus said: “We are still 
in tbe very early stages of 


this programme and. like 
any other project the busi- 
ness rase is the determining 
factor. It’s too early to say " 
" Boeing's opportunity to 
enter the HXFseat market 
came when it acquired 
McDonnell Douglas, also of 
the' US, last year. Although 
much of McDonnell Doug- 
las’s civil aircraft pro- 
gramme was moribund, it 
had developed a lOOseater. 
the MD-95. " 

.. The MD95 has a high level 
of Asian involvement Kor- 


ean Air, Hyundai of South 
Korea and ShinMaywa 
Industries of Japan make 
components for the aircraft 
and are investing in tbe proj- 
ect Although the aircraft 
does not have much In com- 
mon with the rest of its 
range, Boeing has renamed 
it tbe Boeing 717. 

The aircraft, due to enter 
service next year, has so far 
attracted 50 firm orders from 
only one airline - AirTran 
Airlines, formerly ValuJet. 
of the US. Boeing says that it 
expected to attract further 
orders- now the aircraft's 
future was secure. 


Move seen as attempt to boost wave of mergers 

Malaysia cuts banks’ 
reserve requirements 


Okinawa chief 
spurns US base 


By Sheila McNulty 
to Kuala Lumpur 

Bank Negara Malaysia is 
reducing the statutory 
reserve requirements <SRR) 
of banking institutions, in 
wbat economists say is an 
attempt to ease the liquidity 
constraints of tbe smaller 
institutions and. more 
important, to lay the 
groundwork for a series of 
mergers. 

The central bank said 
yesterday that, on February 
16. it will cut the statutory 
reserve requirements of 
commercial banks, merchant 
batiks and finance 
companies from 13.5 per cent 
to 10 per cent of their 
eligible liabilities. 

Malaysia had announced 
at tbe start of the year a 
plan to merge its finance 
companies, as well as some 
of its commercial banks, by 
the end of the first quarter. 
Economists had feared this 
would put substantial 
pressure on the stronger 


institutions as they took on 
the weak. 

But they said this new 
plan, to reduce the SRR. 
would fortify the larger 
institutions. Indeed, those 
with the largest deposit 
bases have the most to gain 
from the cut in SRR: now 
13.5 per cent of their funds 
are placed with the central 
bank at no interest. 

Bank Negara said reduc- 
ing the SRR would release 
about M$14bn fUS$3.3bnj to 
the banking institutions. 

“By strengthening the 
strong, the strong will be 
able to absorb the weak 
much better." said Kostas 
Panagiotou, senior 
economist at Kim Eng 
Securities. 

Analysts said tbe weak 
had come under increasing 
pressure as fears of 
insolvencies led depositors 
to fiee tbe smaller 
institutions for larger local 
and foreign ones. 
Economists noted that the 
SRR reduction would also 


help those institutions. 

Although lowering tbe 
SRR is traditionally seen as 
expansionary. Bank Negara 
said it would neutralise the 
additional liquidity provided 
to the system by reducing its 
direct interbank lending. 
Economists said the central 
bank in recent months had 
increased Us lending to 
financial institutions to 
lighten the pressure created 
by the shortage of liquid- 
ity. 

The central bank also said 
U was raising the key 
three-month intervention 
rate, on which the base 
lending rate is formulated, 
from 10 per cent to 11 per 
cent. In what economists 
suspected was mi attempt to 
keep from appearing too 
expansionary in reducing 
the SRR. 

But Neil Saker. head of 
regional economic research 
at SocGeu-Crosby Securities, 
said the announcement 
amounted to “a disguised 
loosening”. 


By Mlchiyo Nakamoto 
in Tokyo 

Ryu taro Hashimoto. Japan's 
prime minister, was dealt a 
further blow yesterday when 
the governor of Okinawa 
prefecture publicly stated 
his opposition to a contro- 
versial plan to build a US 
military heliport in the 
northern part of the prefec- 
ture. 

Governor Masahide Ota's 
opposition to tbe heliport 
plan could not only have a 
negative effect on US-Japan 
relations, it undermines the 
position of Mr Hashimoto, 
who has made resolution of 
the Okinawa issue one of 
administration’s priorities. 

In 1996, the US and Japan 
reached agreement to reduce 
the American military pres- 
ence in Okinawa. The accord 
was reached in response to 
mounting unhappiness over 
the disproportionately large 
US military presence on the 
islands. Although the prefec- 
ture accounts, for only 1 per 
cent of Japan's total land 
area, it contains about 75 per 
cent of the land used by US 


military facilities in Japan. 

As part of that agreement, 
a US air station at Futenma 
in Okinawa was planned to 
be relocated offshore, in the 
northern part of the prefec- 
ture. Mr Ota's opposition, 
however, means that the 
move cannot be carried out, 
and raises questions over 
Japan's ability to deliver its 
part of the deal with the US. 

The Japanese government 
indicated its unhappiness 
with Mr Ota’s position by 
shelving a planned Okinawa 
development bill aimed at 
creating a special free trade 
zone and easing business 
taxes. 

The Okinawa problem has 
resurfaced at a time when 
the government has faced 
public criticism not only 
over its handling of the econ- 
omy but also over a series of 
Increasingly embarrassing 
scandals at the Ministry of 
Finance. 

Public disapproval of Mr 
Hashimoto has risen to one 
of the highest levels ever, at 
58 per cent, according to a 
survey conducted by Kyodo 
news agency. 


Support for waterfront action comes from abroad 


Melbourne dock strike 

to 




By Gwen Robinson 
In Sydney 

A bitter waterfront dispute 
which threatens to paralyse 
Australia’s shipping indus- 
try escalated yesterday when 
dock workers in Sydney 
refused to load a ship bound 
for Melbourne, where the 
dispute is centred. 

The row is rapidly acquir- 
ing international dimen- 
sions. with millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of exports held 
up at tbe Melbourne docks 
and threats by the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ 
Federation to boycott ships 
using the Melbourne facili- 
ties. 

The dispute began last 
month over attempts by the 
National Farmers Federa- 
tion, Australia's main farm 
lobby,' to. establish a .non-, 
unionised operation on Mel- 
bourne’s waterfront 

The. Maritime Union of 
Australia has alleged the 
operation is a conspiracy 
between the formers, the 


government and Patrick. One 
of Australia’s largest steve- 
doring companies. 

The International Trans- 
port Workers’ , . Federation 
(ITWF),. the; .UK-based 
umbrella body-for about 600 
maritime unions worldwide, 
warned this week It would ’ 
back' Australian ' dockers . in : 
. their efforts to foil the rebel 
waterfront Operation. The 
ITF said it would track 
“around .the - world” .vessels 
attempting to use the non- 
union facilities and prevent 
them unloading, in, ports. 

Nearly- 200 workers at the 
Melbourne' docks, operated 
by Patrick, a leading steve- 
. doring company. Thaye been 
on . strike for aw^m-pro- 
test' at Patrick’s fodye to 
lease fadfifies to: the. farm- 
ers. Exporters- mid ^govern 1 
meat officia l s espressedram- 
6em yesterday about jtfae 
spread" of ihe T dispute ’to- 
other. Australian ports,, fold.. 
new signs that it Was gamer- . 
. fog support across thecoifo^ 
try's union movement -; " .' 


The dispute intensified o 
Tuesday, when the chalrma 
of Patrick admitted involve 
ment in a scheme in Dubs 
.last year to train dock wort 
ers for a non-unionise 
labour force on Australia’ 
waterfront. The schem 
^ broke down' after MUA exe< 
utives revealed last Deem: 
her that 'active Australia: 
military personnel wer 
"among , the Dubai trainees 
The trainee s left Dubai afte 

the rrWF threatened ai 

international boycott a galns 
the United Arab Ximrates. 

. -.'The Australian govern 
ment ; bias denied direc 
Involvement in the. Doha 
scheme., Bui MUA official 
have turned their , allegation; 
/of a gOTernment-backed con 
. spiracy into the main - plan) 
of an [aggressive campaigi 
J ^afr^tTheiijew operation. [ 
V r ;patrfok _ ”Sescnbed fHi 
strike as illegal and said i 
'Wofodjailhch degaf ‘actibi 
, under.7- w-L-, fob o uc Jawj 
' against 

‘ tuna Wbrit fhis.ireek: 
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Signs of recession in manufacturing are at odds with inflationary growth in pay and services 


Sharpest factory output fall in six years 


By Robert Chote 
and Andrew Bolsor 

UK factory output recorded its 
sharpest fell for six years in the 
last quarter of 1097, as the strength 
of sterling pushed Britain's manu- 
facturers to the brink of recession. 

Output fell in all three months off 
the fourth quarter, with the decline 
gathering speed. Estimates of fac- 
tory output in the preceding -three 
quarters have also been revised 
downwards. 

A sharp upturn in the early 
months of 1998 win be needed to 
avoid output falling for a' second 
successive calendar quarter. This 


would satisfy the technical defini- 
tion of’a recession. " 

“With question marks over the 
pace' of consumer follow- 

ing the mixed messages emerging 
from the high - street over the last 
three months, the subdued trend in 
manufacturing activity is set to 
continue."' said Kevin Darlington, 
an economist with ABN-Amro 
Hoars Govett 

In December factory output fell 
0.5 per cent, according to the UK 
government’s Office for National 
Statistics. Output fell by. 0.4 per 
cent between the third and fourth - 
quarters. 

- Statisticians said that the unex- 


. peeled weakness in manufacturing 
could see the existing estimate of 
overall economic growth in the 
fourth quarter revised down from 
0.5 to 0.4 per cent. This would take 
it further below the economy’s 
long-term trend rate. 

. But as the plight of industrial 
exporters becomes ever more 
apparent, the dilemma facing the 
Bank of England, the UK central 
bank, in setting interest rates is 
underlined by separate figures 
showing that inflationary pres- 
sures in the labour . market are 
intensifying. 

■ Pay deals are increasingly run- 
rung ahead of inflation, according 


to Incomes Data Services, the p3y 
analysts. Half of the 40 deals moni- 
tored last month were for 4 per 
cent or more, higher than the cur- 
rent 3.6 per cent Inflation rate. 

Two settlements, covering infor- 
mation technology staff at Barclays 
Bank and employees at House of 
Fraser, the retail group, hit double 
figures. 

IDS said companies had been 
affected by the inflation rate hit- 
ting 3.7 per cent towards the end or 
last year and the expectation that 
it would reach 4 per cent in the 
spring. Some companies were also 
increasing pay in anticipation of 
the introduction of the 


UK’s national minimum wage. 

In its Inflation Report next week, 
the Bank will assess the impor- 
tance of weak output, robust ser- 
vices growth and rising pay settle- 
ments in determining the outlook 
for inflation. The decision by the 
Bank's monetary policy committee 
to leave rates unchanged this week 
suggests inflation is thought to be 
on target- 

Production fell in most sectors of 
manufacturing in the fourth quar- 
ter. The biggest declines were in 
textiles, leather and clothing, 
metals and chemicals. Food, drink 
and tobacco bucked the trend, ris- 
ing slightly. 


Blair shoulders flak over Clinton 



Mutual avowals 
of admiration 
between PM and 
president reach 
new heights 

I t is a love story founded in the 
adversity of , one of hs. protago- 
nists but blossoming in’ the full 
glare of the world's pres& . . 

Yesterday the mutual avowals of 
amity and admiration between the 
US president and the British prime 
minister soared to new heights. 

At a White House press confer- 
ence, where the two men .stood 
shoulder to shoulder. Tony Blair was 
asked why he had given such public 
support to Bill Clinton, when the 
latter is being accused of organising 
a cover-up of an alleged sexual rela- 
tionship with a White House 
employee. 

“1 have sqid it because L believe it 
and I believed it the right thing to 
do." Mr Blair said. In the' nine 

months since he had come' to know A1 Gore, left, and bis wife,. Tipper, greet Tony Blair, right, and his wife Cherie, centre, in Washington yesterday 
the US president. Afr Blair had found 

him “someone I can trust; someone I As they left the platform at the day’s policy debate. The two main 
can rely upon, someone I am proud White House press conference Mr subjects show how both leaders have 
to call not just a colleague -but a Clinton said to Mr Blair “I will abandoned traditional leftwing 
friend”. .» -. make sure that you feel very proud ’ thinking: how to provide economic 

The rewards for Mr Blair for such of what you just did in there." security to the “deserving" middle 

loyalty are palpable and various.. Few recent British prime minis- classes and how to tackle "social 
There was same cachet far the prime ters have been quite so lauded try a exclusion" of the under-privileged 
minister in having , his. wife sere- US president - the only recent paral- without excessive state intervention, 
naded the previous evening at a giit- lei befog Ronald Realm’s empathy But there is a nagging question, 
taring White House party by Stevie with Margaret Thatcher, the former which even Mr Blair’s dose friends 
Wonder, who sang "Mix Cherie Conservative prime minister. have difficulty in answering. Does 

Amour * for the eponymous Mrs The two men are also ideologically he have a coherent strategy in his 
Blair. . • dose. They are fascinated - almost relations with Mr Clinton, or has he 

But Mr Clinton’s public profes- . to the point of obsession - with the been slightly seduced by rubbing 
sions of gratitude -. describing Mr question of how to redefine their shoulders with Steven Spielberg, 

Blair as “the clear leader fo forging , centre-left political parties at a time Harrison Ford and Barbra Streisand 
a new European man -of- “Chirac-- when using the tax system-fbr redis- as a friend of the world's most pew- 
ter," a prime minister whose tibutive purposes is deemed as elec- erftil man? 

staunch support would “strengthen taral suicide- One member of the British team 

his authority as a world leader" - Inevitably, therefore, the Washing- which accompanied him on Con- 
are probably more valuable. • ton visit’s centrepiece was Tester- corde to Washington professed to 


being uncertain. “If Clinton Is 
brought down by this whole sex 
scandal thing, then we could be 
damaged too," he said. 

But there were two ways in which 
Mr Clinton could be harmed, only 
one of which would also hurt Mr 
Blair. If the scandal brought about a 
revival in Republican fortunes, such 
that one of their ilk succeeded Mr 
Clinton, that could be disastrous far 
Anglo-American relations. 

But if Mr Clinton were forced to 
step down to be succeeded by his 
vice-president. A1 Gore, who 
exploited his tenure to win the next 
presidential election, Mr Blair would 
still have a friend at the White 
House. 

Robert Peston 


Music industry hit by 
cheap imports from EU 


Stock exchange 
keeps company 
listings role 


By AKce Rawsthom 

As many as one In five of the 
albums sold in the UK by 
pop stare, such as the Verve 
and Celine Dion, could be 
cheap parallel imports from 
other European Union 
countries. 

Since the pound strength- 
ened last year, record labels 
have been concerned about 
an influx of parallel imports 
- retailers or wholesalers 
buying -products in weaker 


from Europe last .summer, 
but tbe problem has esca- 
lated this winter. “Estimates 
suggest that 15 or 20 per cent 
of sales in some releases 
could be parallel imports, 
which is a serious problem 


nerable. CDs, like expensive 
perfumes, are small enough 
to be transported easily and 
command high prices 


relative to their size. They 
are also sold in the same for- 
mat .worldwide. 

Since the autumn, the 
trade price of many chart- 
topping a lb u ms , has been up 
to 50 per cent cheaper in 
Italy than the UK- h is per- 
fectly legal for UK retailers 
to import CDs from .whole- 
salers or distributors in 
other European Union coun- 
tries, and they do not have 
to say where foe product 
comes from when it goes on 


were importing large quanti- 
ties of tbe Best Of Euya 
album before Christmas, 
when reports showed retail 
sales were 20 per cent higher 
than wholesale orders. 

An indication of the 


whidh represents UK- record 
labels, win reveal that 


wholesale sales of albums 
and singles fell by 2.7 per 
cent in 1997 to £l.05bn 
($l.75bn), from £1.08bn in 
1996. Most estimates suggest 
that retail sales rose by 5 per 
cent during the year. 

Albums by top stars tend 
to be particularly vulnerable 
to parallel imports, because 
distributors can be confident 
of selling them in large num- 
bers. 

Virgin Records’ research 
suggests that 350,000 of the 
i.95m copies of tbe Verve’s 
Urban Hymns album now on 
sale in the UK are imported. 
Sony Music says large quan- 
tities of the latest albums 
have come into the UK as 
parallel imports. 

The UK subsidiaries of 
multinational music groups, 
such as US-owned Warner or 
Japanese Sony, have tbe 
consolation that parallel 
imports are sourced from 
record labels within tbe 
same company. 

The chief victims are the 
UK’s independent record 
labels, which lose sales to 
their foreign licensees. 
Instead, they receive a small 
royalty on the wholesale 
price, but that is depressed 
by the strong pound. 


By George Graham, 

Banking Editor 

The London Stock Exchange 
has fought off attempts to 
strip it of its role as the UK 
authority for listing public 
companies. 

Alistair Darling, chief sec- 
retary to the Treasury, said 
the government had decided 
to allow the exchange to con- 
tinue as the “competent 
authority" officially desig- 
nated as responsible for list- 
ing UK companies. 

But the bill setting up the 
Financial Services Authority 
as the principal regulator for 
the banking, insurance and 
investment industries will 
also contain provisions mak- 
ing it easier to transfer list- 
ing powers to the FSA if it 
becomes necessary. 

Although the London 
Stock Exchange remains the 
dominant stock market io 
the UK, other markets like 
Tradepoint and Easdaq have 
argued it was anomalous for 
their competitor to have 
responsibility for listing 
companies trading on their 


exchanges. Their arguments 
found some sympathy 
among officials at the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry, where it was felt 
that giving listing authority 
to a statutory body would be 
neater, even if vetting of 
companies was carried out 
by the exchange. 

Exchange officials yester- 
day welcomed the Treasury’s 
decision, which they said 
would keep costs down for 
companies by avoiding sepa- 
rate procedures for listing 
and admission to the mar- 
ket. 

“This provides companies 
with a one-stop approach 
which cuts out duplication, 
reduces costs and helps 
maintain London's interna- 
tional competitiveness," the 
exchange said. 

Answering a parliamen- 
tary question, Mr Darling 
said the case for change had 
not been made. 

Listing accounted for £30m 
($4Sm) of the exchange's 
total income of £192m last 
year, though charges for the 
service are at cost. 


currency countries where 
trade prices are lower and 
selling them at standard UK 
prices. 

Imported compact discs 
started coming into the UK 


sale. This makes it difficult 
for UK record companies to 
gauge the scale of the prob- 
lem. 

Rob Dickins, chairman of 
Warner Music (UK), said his 
company realised retailers 


for the industry." said Paul 
Burger, chairman of Sony impact of parallel imports is 
Music (UK). that wholesale music sales 

All consumer products can fell well below retail sales 
be prone to parallel imports, last year, 
but music is particularly vul- . .Figures due to. be pub- 
lished next week by the Brit- 
ish Phonographic Industry. 


Chancellor 
backs ‘fat 
cat’ salary 
approval 
scheme 

By David Wighton 
and Jane Martinson 

The government is 
considering plans to require 
companies to gain share- 
holder approval for direc- 
tors' remuneration packages. 

Gordon Brown is strongly 
backing the move, which he 
believes will help restrain 
top salary rises at a time of 
intense pressure on public 
sector pay. 

“The last thing Gordon 
wants is more 'fat cat' salary 
rises when he is trying to 
keep the lid on pay." said a 
member of the government. 

The chancellor wants the 
change introduced as part of 
the government's wider 
review of company law to be 
unveiled next month. Minis- 
ters were frustrated that last 
week's report from the Ham- 
pel committee on corporate 
governance came down 
firmly against the sugges- 
tion. The committee, led by 
Sir Ronald Hampel, follows 
in the footsteps of two previ- 
ous committees on corporate 
governance which published 
their separate reports in 1992 
and 1995. 

Margaret Beckett, the 
industry secretary, had 
already made clear that she 
would consider legislation if 
Hampel failed to address the 
government’s concerns. 

Support for the move has 
hardened following this 
week's shareholder revolt at 
Granada over proposals to 
compensate directors for cut- 
ting their notice periods. 

Ministers believe that 
automatic votes on remuner- 
ation would make companies 
more responsive to share- 
holders and help prevent 
such showdowns. "It would 
be in companies' best inter- 
ests to get consent in a con- 
trolled way and it would also 
serve to draw tbe fire of dis- 
sidents." said one official. 

But the Hampel report spe- 
cifically ruled out making a 
separate vote compulsory 
and left it up to companies 
to decide whether to seek 
approval for the remunera- 
tion report. It said that 
“shareholder approval for a 
single aspect of company 
policy would be inappropri- 
ate". 

The committee is under- 
stood to have decided that a 
separate vote on pay would 
give the issue greater impor- 
tance relative to other mat- 
ters such as audit. 

The National Association 
of Pension Funds surprised 
many in tbe industry when 
jt came down in favour of a 
separate vote. The move is 
also likely to be supported 
by Chris Haskins, the chair- 
man of Northern Foods and 
head of the government 's 
better regulation taskforce. 
Mr Haskins was understood 
to have argued for a remu- 
neration vote before resign- 
ing from the Hampel com- 
mittee last year. 


UK NEWS DIGEST 

Privacy move 
to shield media 

The government is to protect tbe media from breach of 
privacy court actions, in a move which will further isolate 
Lord Irvine. the Lord Chancellor ~ the government's 
senior law officer - in his battle to regulate the press. 

Senior ministers have decided to amend the bill incor- 
porating the European Convention of Human Rights into 
British law, in order to “restrain the courts from wayward 
judgments" against journalists accused of breaking the 
convention's privacy codes. 

In a bid to underline its commitment to press self-regu- 
latiou. the EC-HR bill will be changed to prevent courts 
using the convention to build up case Jaw which might 
“hinder legitimate investigative journalism", in the words 
of ooe minister. The move comes in the wake of Downing 
Street's rebuke of Lord Irvine after he said the Press com- 
plaints commission should have blocked stories about an 
extra-marital affair involving Robin Cook, the foreign sec- 
retary. 

Civil rights campaigners, concerned about intrusive 
press activities, reacted coolly to tbe government's pro- 
posal. "If they exempt the media, they could start exempt- 
ing other public institutions." said John Wadham, direc- 
tor of Liberty. Liam Hallignn ; David Wighton. London 

B CALL CENTRES 

North-west region leads in jobs 

North-west England emerges as the top region for employ- 
ment in call centres - with up to a fifth of jobs - in one of 
the biggest studies so far of the rapidly growing phenome- 
non. The study was conducted by Mitial, a consultancy, 
on behalf of investment agencies, which see call centres, 
from which goods or sendees are sold by telephone, as an 
important source of mobile investment. 

London and the south-east together account for 26 per 
cent of jobs, but the West Midlands scores poorly with 
just 4 per cent. The report notes that it has failed to 
counter adverse perceptions about the “Brummie'’ (Bir- 
mingham) accent. 

The study finds that the UK’s total of 121,000 jobs is far 
higher than those in Ireland (8.000). Netherlands 1 15.000), 
Belgium (10,000) and Luxembourg (300). These countries 
compete well for pan-European centres but lack the UK’s 
domestic base. Netherlands and Belgium, however, are 
poised for rapid growth. Brian Groom. London 

■ REGENERATION SCHEME 

$33m media boost for bay project 

Europe's biggest waterside regeneration project. Cardiff 
Bay, yesterday achieved one of its founding ambitions 
with the announcement of a £20m ($33. -uni multimedia 
complex. Tbe development, described as foe most 
advanced and ambitious of its kind In Europe, will 
enhance Cardiff" s claim (o be the second city' after London 
for multimedia. 

The development of the Coal Exchange building is 
being funded by Frontier Media, a Canadian CD- rom and 
web page specialist. Cardiff Bay Development Corporation 
and the Welsh Development Agency. Cardiff, in south 
Wales, already boasts a thriving media industry, employ- 
ing 2.500 supported largely by the £200m annual budget of 
three major broadcasters: S4C. HTV and BBC Wales. 

Juliette Jowit. Cardiff 


■ NEW YORK ART AUCTION 



Freud work expected to top $3m 

Lucian Freud's "Large Interior. Wll I After Watteau)" 
painted around 1962, is to be sold at Sotheby's in New 
York on May 14. The monumental work, over six feet 
square, is expected to sell for up to $3 .5m, which would be 
a record for the British artist Last June, Freud’s portrait 
of bis friend tbe photographer John Deakin sold for 
£892.500 i SI -5m). 

The painting, inspired by Watteau's “Pierrot Content", 
shows figures - detail above - listening to the artist's 
daughter, fashion designer Bella Freud, playing the man- 
doliu. It was acquired from Freud by his dealer James 
Kirkman. who is selling it 
If the work reaches its high estimate, it will be the 
second most expensive painting sold by a living British 
artist: in 19S9. “Triptych May-June" by Francis Bacon sold 
for $5.7m. Antony ThomcrofL London 

m RECORD RETAILING 

Pioneer sale from internet site 

Island Records has become the first large UK record com- 
pany to sell its music, including recordings by U2 and 
Pulp, directly to the public from its internet site. The sys- 
tem is administered by lMVS.com, the online record store. 

Marc Marot. Island’s managing director, said he hoped 
to make Island’s “esoteric releases and archive record- 
ings" more easily accessible to the public. 

Most of the big US record labels, including Sony and 
Warner, started selling albums from internet sites last 
summer. Alice Raicslhom. London 
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needs a holiday from its postcard image 

In a golden setting, one of Europe’s poorest regions fights for jobs, Juliette Jowit writes 


F or more than 4m visi- 
tors every year, Corn- 
wall Is the English 
Riviera, a lush peninsula 
surrounded by surf-washed 
beaches and fish-rich seas. It 
Is also one of the poorest 
regions in Europe. 

The closure of the South 
Crofty tin mine, confirmed 
this week, follows 
ann ouncements on more 
than 1,200 job losses last 
year and the failure of many 
smaller businesses. 

A £6m ($ 10 m) rescue pack- 
age for foe mine, owned by 
Crew Group of Canada, was 
rejected by the UK govern- 
ment on Thursday. South 
Crofty, whose workforce had 


contracted to 275, was tbe 
last working tin mine in 
Europe. 

News of the closure has 
been greeted with dismay in 
an area which is home to 
four of the UK’s top 20 
unemployment blackspots. 
Male joblessness reaches 17 
per cent in places. Earnings 
are 23 per cent lower than 
the national average and 
gross domestic product per 
head is 70 per cent of the 
European average. 

The local authority says 
the region suffers more than 
many other areas because of 
an above-average depen- 
dence on declining indus- 
tries snch as agriculture. 


fishing, mining and defence. 
It adds that there is also low 
employment in “motors of 
economic growth”, espe- 
cially financial services. 

Similarly, the private sec- 
tor lobbying group South 
West Enterprise believes the 
high percentage of small 
companies - 93 per cent of 
businesses - makes Corn- 
wall more vulnerable to cur- 
rent problems such as the 
strong pound, high interest 
rates and falling demand 
from the Far East, 

But there is good news. 
Gradual growth is seen in 
emerging new industries 
and confidence continues to 
flow from the £80 Dm tourist 


industry, which has seen 
money and energy spent on 
upgrading facilities and now 
accounts for more than half 
of Cornwall’s GDP. 

Design, fine chemicals, 
environmental and compo- 
nent manufacturers are also 
growing sectors which, 
importantly, create employ- 
ment which is more highly 
skilled, more highly paid 
and is long term. 

Funds are also being chan- 
nelled into projects to 

Improve skills training and 
provide quality sites for new 
and expanding businesses. 

To facilitate more of these 
projects, the local authority 
is leading a campaign for 


Cornwall to be upgraded to 
Objective 1 status for Euro- 
pean Regional Development 
Fund grants, which are 
administered by the Euro- 
pean Union. This -would 
raise its entitlement from 50 
per cent to 75 per cent of 
capital investment - esti- 
mated to be an extra £600m. 

Malcolm Bell, develop- 
ment director of Prosper, 
the local employment train- 
ing body, wants more 
investment in long-term pro- 
jects such as research facili- 
ties. call centres and moves 
into new* markets such as 
high-speed ferries. 

Finding jobs to soak up 
redundancies is not too dif- 


ficult - about three in four 
people are back in work of 
some kind within six 
months. But rebuilding the 
stock of jobs means shaking 
off the picture postcard 
image and investing in 
industries of the future. 

“It needs a 15-year plan," 
says Mr Bell. “Too often 
there's a hiatus of activity 
for 18 months and then you 
haven’t done anything to 
restructure the economy; 
and lo-and-bebold when you 
have another major redun- 
dancy, you do it all again. 

“If west Cornwall is doing 
badly in times of relative 
economic boom. God help it 
when things swing back." 
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Elixir of 
politics 


Is it love? Or are they just doing 
It for the cameras? And wbat do 
the wives think after three days 
of extravagant compliments and 
lucubrations on war and peace? 
And that amazing part}', which 
showed that, even under a hail 
of press harassment. Bfll Clin- 
ton can still pull the celebrities. 

The US president taught Tony 
Blair a thing or two. such as 
how to give Barbra Streisand a 
bear hug, just when the papa- 
razzi are ready to shoot. But the 
British prime minister count- 
ered with something even the 
most powerful man in America 
could not give: an honorary 
knighthood for Bob Hope, the 
nonaganerian master of gags. 

When two incorrigible publi- 
cists meet for mutual admira- 
tion. it is tempting to smile. But 
personal warmth is a huge asset 
on the world stage. If Saddam 
Hussein, Iraq's dictator, had a 
tenth of this common touch, 
these two western leaders 
would have less need of each 
other, and the world would be a 
safer place. 

As thing s are, the US needs 
Britain's military support in fac- 
ing down Mr Saddam less than 
its moral support. As ever, the 
dictator will be looking for any 
wobbly signals - hints that the 
alliance might break. No doubt 
Messrs Blair and Clinton hope 
this well staged linking of arms 
will convince him that the 
threat of air strikes is real, and 
so help to avert bloodshed. 

Out of this , grander thoughts 
have emerged of a re-birth of 
the special relationship between 
the UK and the the US. which 
reached its most recent zenith 
in the days of President Ronald 
Reagan and Margaret Thatcher. 
Mr Clinton claimed the special 
relationship had never died, and 
praised Mr Blair, a little oddly, 
for his leadership in Europe. 

Offshore island 

In the realm of sentiment 
such warmth can do no harm. 
But in the real world, Britain 
risks becoming an offshore 
island from Europe. If it does, 
its position will seem less spe- 
cial to its former colony. From 
May, it is likely tbat ll Euro- 
pean countries will be set irre- 
vocably on the path to mone- 
tary union. Britain has said it 
wants to join later, but without 
a firm date. Mr Blair is bound to 
find his government pushed to 
the edge of global monetary and 
economic discussions. 

For all Mr Clinton's smiles 
and compliments, the risk is 
that senior people in his admin- 
istration will choose to talk to 
those with real economic power 


In Europe, mostly in cities such 
as Frankfurt. Brussels and 
Paris. 

Even so, there has been 
plenty of substance for Bill. 
Tony and their galaxy of advis- 
ers to talk about, besides Iraq. 
Keeping the US onside over 
Ireland is one vital and delicate 
matter for Britain. And given 
the huge uncertainties about 
the present round of talks, a 
frank and personal understand- 
ing between the leaders could 
make a significant difference. 
Mr Blair is as likely as anyone 
to secure a pledge of support 
from the president if it is 
needed. 

Soured trade 

They may have made less 
progress in discussing the dis- 
putes which have soured trade 
relations between the EU and 
the US ion such subjects as beef 
hormones, meat safety and 
genetically modified crops;. Mr 
Clinton showed, in his recent 
State of the Union message to 
Congress, that his heart is in 
the right place on trade liberal- 
isation. But he would face for- 
midable political obstacles, even 
If he were not distracted by the 
furore of allegations about sex- 
ual misconduct. And even with 
his position in the EU presi- 
dency, Mr Blair is far from able 
to guarantee the EU side of any 
bargain. 

Perhaps the greatest value of 
the visit will prove to be in giv- 
ing more definition to the cen- 
tre-left political vision which | 
both leaders share, but which, 
in the UK at least, is proving 
hard to put into practice. The 
State of the Union address gave 
a clear, even inspiring, picture 
of the shift from welfare into 
work, the opening of educa- 
tional opportunities and incen- 
tives for self advancement 
among low to middle income 
groups in the US. These themes 
are more familiar to New 
Labour than any route-map for 
achieving them. In the US. 
unexpectedly robust growth has 
delivered many of the benefits, 
although the president can take 
some of the credit for turning a 
chronic budget deficit into a 
surplus. 

The truth is that there is no 
simple elixir for the Clin- 
ton/Blair equivalent of Thatch- 
erite Reaganomics. The lesson 
from the US is tbat effective 
welfare reforms result from 
detailed, local and often ungla- 
mor ous work. Still, sonorous 
thoughts are needed to keep the 
small wheels turning. That is 
why Bill and Tony must keep 
smiling - and keep in touch. 


I f the internet is a church, 
then one man is god. And 
he is not Bfll Gates. The 
master of cyberspace is 
Jon Postel, a hirsute 
researcher at the University of 
Southern California. 

Mr Postel is in charge of the 
only centrally managed function 
of the internet the one that allo- 
cates and maintains the system 
of addresses enabling users to 
find their way around the global 
network. This week, arguments 
over that system pitted the hip- 
pies who invented the internet 
against the suits who use it They 
suggested that the demands of 
the millions of newcomers could 
conflict with the long-time users 
and even embraced the White 
House and the European Union. 

For most of the 80m or so 
people now accessing the world 
wide web and firing off e-mails, 
going ‘'online" is still a novel 
experience. They are hardly 
aware of the computer architec- 
ture and the communications 
protocols that lurk behind the 
screen. The governance structure 
of the net is unimportant They 
neither know nor care how it 
works, as long as it does. 

A small band of computer sci- 
entists and programmers, most of 
them in the US, care very much. 
For them, the internet is a tool of 
individual liberty and has been a 
labour of love for more than 20 
years. These internet “elders" - 
Mr Postel among them - are the 
men who invented the communi- 
cations protocols, agreed on the 
standards and debugged the 
systems at the core of today's 
network. 

In the process, they created a lib- 
ertarian culture and an informal 
governance structure for the 
internet. 

So long as the net was used 
largely by academics, the rule of 
this “old guard" went unques- 
tioned. But when businesses 
started pouring hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars into exploiting 
the new medium - beginning in 
1995 - matters changed. 

Some companies discovered tbat 
their names had already been 
assigned to other parties and that 
this was just tough. The problem 
got worse as the internet became 
more international because a 
household name in one country 
could he the name of a very dif- 
ferent business in another. It got 
still worse as the internet grew 
further because having a smart 
internet address became one of 
the few ways of establishing an 
identity among the teeming mil- 
lions on the world wide web. The 
question: "Who is in charge of 
the internet?” began to ring 
through boardrooms. 

The old guard thought no one 
was. The internet, as Ed Krol 
explained in one of the early 
guides to using the network - 
The Whole Internet User's guide 
and catalog, O'Reilly & Associ- 
ates, 1992 - was like a religion. 
Only if you accepted the teach- 
ings and philosophy of this 
“church” could you draw the 
benefits of membership: the abil- 
ity to communicate worldwide at 
very little cost. 

Actually, even in this free- 
wheeling church, there had to be 
an order of service. Mr Postel and 
a handful of staffers run what he 
calls the “Internet Assigned 
Numbers Authority". He controls 
and assigns the numbers that 
computers need to locate an 
address on the world wide web. 


A row has broken out over who should 
run cyberspace, says Louise Kehoe 

Lords of the 




And as he demonstrated this 
week, this gives Him enormous 
power over the global internet 

In an action that inflamed busi- 
ness users such as the American 
Bankers Association. Mr Postel 
instructed operators of the top 
“root servers” of the internet - 
the computers that handle 
address inquiries - to reconfigure 
their systems. He had changed 
the way the basic address 
enquiry system worked. 

After some exchanges between 
Mr Postel and government offi- 
cials - the FBI was involved 
according to some people who 
claim knowledge of the incident 
- the internet was restored to its 
original configuration. But Mr 
Postel, who insists he was merely 
conducting a “test", had made 
his point The old guard must be 
heard in the debate about reform- 
ing the internet 


Almost everyone agrees .that 
the internet needs a more 
orderly, accountable, system of 
administration. What no one can 
agree about is how this should be 
accomplished, who should do It 
and whether the US government 
or some international- body 
should be involved. 

In 1996, several of the elders of 
the internet, including Mir Postel, 
formed the “International Inter- 
net Ad Hoc Committee”. It pro- 
posed there should be a Geneva- 
based governance body for the . 
internet The International Tele- 
communication Union should 
play a central role and interna- 
tional interests should be well 
represented, the group said. 

A central tenet of the proposal 
was tbat the process of register- 
ing new web addresses should be 
open to competition. This 
reflected their outrage over the 


introduction .of registration fees 
by Network Solutions, a Virginia 
company. Working on behalf of 
the National Science Foundation, 
a US government agency, the 
company became the central 
“registrar" of new addresses, 
.using the protocols and systems 
invented by the elders for: the 
purpose. ' ‘ 

Network Solutions had a gov- 
ernment-endorsed monopoly. Mr 
Postel and his group arguei And 
it was reaping monopoly returns. 
The company started to charge 
for internet addresses in 1995, 
when ihe NSF withdrew its fund- 
ing for commercial registrations. 
From the perspective of the inter- 
net- elders. Network Solutions 
was profiting from their long 
years of work, much of it unpaid. 

Mr' Postel formed another 
group, called CORE to implement 
the new Geneva-based plan.; It 


offers to establish dozens -of com- 
peting' registrars - all of which 
might expect to share in this new 
wealth. CORE would manage the 
introduction of at least seven 
new "domains'', these ore the 
addresses with no letters after 
them identifying countries (the 
ones that that end ".com" or 
H .org”.) It would create addresses 
with new suffixes such as 
".store” and ‘'.firm" to provide 
more possibilities than the cur- 
rent “.com" addresses. As many 
as 100 new domains would be fea- 
sible, Mr Postel- said. 

Yet when business interests 
weighed in, they were over- 
whelmingly opposed to the plan. 
-They claimed Mr Postel's group 
was out of touch with the new 
commercial realities of the inter- 
- net and failed to include enough 
business representatives in its 
proposed structure. The internet 
address system must recognise 
the rights of trademark holders 
and the value of brand names, 
businesses Insisted. 

Enter Ira Magaziner. a senior 
White House policy advisor, who 
! was charged, last November, 
-with sorting out the mess. Reluc- 
tantly, he says, the Clinton 
a dminist ration has put forward a 
new proposal for managing the 
address system of the internet. 

This plan would cautiously add 
five new address types, establish 
a private-sector not-for-profit 
organisation to oversee the 
address system - incorporating 
Mr Postel's numbering authority, 
and provide a legal framework 
for disputes. 

That has not settled matters. 
The elders have complained that 
the government proposals over- 
look the international nature of 
the Internet. The plan “appears 
to czuve out a US-centric process 
designed to better serve the 
vested interests of Network Solu- 
tions rather than the broader 
interest of the world internet 
community.” says CORE. 

The EU also weighed in last 
week with, a seemingly innocuous 
proposal for an “international 
charter" for the internet. This 
would seen to provide support 
for the elders' claim that US gov- 
ernment proposal is not interna- 
tional enough. Yet the EU state- 
ment contains what some 
internet experts in the US have 
called “mischievous” proposals 
for yet another address system 
administration. 

Individual users of the internet 
might ' well wonder what the 
results of all this bickering will 
be. -Wlille it Is far from certain 
who will be managing the inter- 
net’s crucial address system, one 
thing looks likely. If any of these 
plans go into effect, the possibil- 
ity of guessing web site addresses 
will be reduced. At the moment, 
many people, if they do not know 
how to find an address, simply 
type in www. then the namfe of a 
company, and .com at the end. 
Often, that is the address; if it is 
not, they switch on the search 
engine. 

Under the new systems, argue 
critics, that will not be possible. 
There could be lots of new end- 
ings. So even if you know the 
name of a company, it will be 
much harder to guess what 
comes after the dot. And if it 
becomes too difficult to find an 
Internet address, consumers 
might just tire of the process 
altogether. That could hand the 
internet back to the old guard 
who created it 
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Developing economies 
must not be isolated 


Timing the key to art prices 


From Mr Mahfuzur Rahman. 

Sir. Stephen Hellinger (Letters. 
February 3), takes the World 
Bank to task for having “lauded 
Asian developing countries' entry 
into the global economy when 
they were not ready". 

1 hold no brief for the Bank or 
for the “even more misguided" 
International Monetary Fund. 

But the policies of openness to 
the world economy that these 
organisations - and a host of oth- 
ers - have advocated to the 
developing countries were not 
only warranted but imperative 
for development. 

Of course, a learning process is 
involved here, the stress being on 


From Mr Martin E. Simons. 

Sir. Investment bankers, finan- 
cial analysts, consultants, as well 
as financial journalists, seem to 
be drooling over the concept of 
“The UK drugs champion" (your 
leader, February 21 

Many, including those with 
experience of multinational com- 
panies, are not quite as uncriti- 
cally enamoured of gigantism 
headed by would-be Napoleons 
known to despatch underlings 
into oblivion (with huge pay-offs 
paid by Shareholders). 

Why would world medicine 
benefit from one group having 8 
per cent of the world pharmaceu- 
ticals market? What certainty is 
there that elephantism brings 
cost-effective, innovative, speedy 
pharmaceutical progress without 
the frisson of competition? And 
what happens if the proposed 



the word "process". It takes time. 
A country cannot afford to wait 
until it is "ready". A policy of 
shutting out the global economy 
is a sure recipe for marginalisa- 
tion. 

I’m not sure, as Mr Hellinger 
appears to be, that there are via- 
ble alternatives- But isolationism 
is not one of them. The develop- 
ing world is strewn with 
instances of inward-looking poli- 
cies ending in disaster. 

Mahfuzur Rahman, 

20 Waterside Plaza, 

Apt. I6P. 

New York. NY 100 10. 

US 


behemoth runs into trouble? 

The mooted merger will prove 
to be a devastating blow to Brit- 
ish science. Many gifted, moti- 
vated people will no longer serve 
society. Gresham’s law indicates 
the best is driven out by the 
mediocre. 

There will be a management 
hiatus not only at Glaxo Well- 
come and SmlthKIine Beecham. 
but at nearly every important 
pharmaceutical company. The 
so-called British solution jeopard- 
ises UK-centred Zeneca. A rocket- 
ing stock market, fuelled by 
pharmaceutical merger fever that 
threatens to spill into banking 
and insurance, requires a touch 
of common sense. 

Martin E. Simons, 

24 Granard Avenue, 

London SW15 SBJ, UK 


From Mr Hans M. Cramer. 

Sir. It is highly questionable 
whether Rembrandt's oval por- 
trait of a man from 1633, recently 
sold at auction in New York - 
the authenticity of which, by the 
way. was formerly doubted - 
really is number two of prices 
ever realised at auction for the 
Dutch master (“The painting 
competition". January 28). . . 

If. for example, on March 19 
1965. the portrait of his son Titus 
realised almost £800.000 at a very 
different exchange rate at that 
time, one has to acknowledge 
that this was far more than 
USS9m today. 

The "highest price" is probably 
given to a portrait of a girl from 
I £32. sold in London on Decem- 
ber 10 1986 for £7_26m at an 
exchange rate about the same as 
now. 

it is curious to note that at the 
recent New York sale an oval 
portrait of a girl, also from 1633 
and considered to be the pendant 
of the $9m man, just fetched a 
little bit above S250.000. The rea- 


From Mr Hugh CaldteelL 

Sir, The US government 
believes that it goes wilhout say- 
ing that the proposed new inter- 
net domain authority will be 
established in the US. It can be 
argued that as Dr Jon Postel and 
his team ore doing the job at the 
University of Southern California 
at present it is reasonable that he 
should hand over to others in the 
US. the rest of the world being an 
outer darkness. 

However, the importance of the 
new body can be seen in the out- 


son? Nowadays, art historians, 
contrary to the older generation, 
consider it to be a workshop- 
piece. 

One forgets that, in the previ- 
ous generation, only works from 
the youth of Rembrandt came on 
the art market. Who knows what 
“Aristotle with the bust of 
Homer”, sold in New York on 
November 15 1961 for US$2. 3m at 
a very high dollar rate, would 
bring now? Or a second example, 
the “Juno” from the van Aalst 
collection, which came via the 
former US Ambassador in the 
Netherlands. Bill Middendorf, to 
Armand Hammer, sold through 
my intermediary to 1367 for 
“only” FlsLm at that time. 

Once concludes that not only 
does the amount count, but far 
more important for comparison is 
the time of sale. 

Hans M. Cramer, 

G. Kramer, 

Javastraat 38, 

2585 AP, The Hague, 

The Netherlands 


rage that has been expressed in 
the US at the proposal that the 
new body would be a part of the 
International Telecommunica- 
tions Union in Geneva. Your edi- 
torial (“Internet rules”, February 
4) was very much to the point Is 
the British government in Ameri- 
can poodle mode on this point or 
does it have a policy of its own? 

Hugh Caldwell. 

Cl os dne Cinquantenale 2-B8, 
B-1040 Brussels, 

Belgium 



The danger of gigantism 


A policy for internet control 
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W hen Warren 
Buffett posts 
his annual let- 
ter to share- 
holders on the internet next 
month, it'wili be combed for 
indications of the thinking 
behind ihe master investor's 
latest move. 

Revelations this week that 
his publicly : quoted Berk- 
shire Hathaway group has 
quietly bought up I29m 
ounces of silver - about one- 
fifth of the World’s annual 
mine production - have 
prompted an orgy of specu- 
lation. Why would a 
famously “long-term" equity 
investor throw hundred of. 
millions of dollars behind a 
fickle commodity? 

So far, Mr Buffett - some- 
tunes known, as the "Oracle - 
of Om aha ", the 'Nebraskan 
town where he and his busi- 
ness are based - has - 
remained silent. Marc Ham- 
burg. Berkshire’s finance, 
director, has politely 
rebuffed interview requests. 

All the world has to go on 
is Berkshire's carefully 
worded statement , released 
this week. "Last summer. 
Mr Buffett and Mr [Charlie] 
M unger. vice-chairman of 
Berkshire, concluded that 
equilibrium between supply 
and demand [for silver] was 
only likely to be established 
by a somewhat higher 
price.” 

On just a seven-day new 
inot that Mr Buffett would 
stoop to such consider- 
ations) the decision is prov- 
ing very handy. The spot 


Man in the News • Warren Buffett 


The man with the silver touch 

Nikki Tait and Tracy Corrigan on the master investor’s latest move 


price of silver ended the 
week at around 87.81 an 
ounce, giving Mr Buffett a 
cool $210m f£L25.7m) profit 
on his holding, which is how 
valued at about $lbn_ The 
silver market, moreover, is 
likely to remain tight for 
several months as Berkshire 
takes delivery of its out- 
standing ounces. 

But if Mr Buffett's latest 
foray is showing temporary 
glitter, the feeling among 
the financial community is 
that the affair has- slightly 
tarnished his folksy Nebras- 
kan investment image. After 
all. Mr Buffett won his fol- 
lowing by stressing the 
importance of a long-term 
commons ense approach- to 
investment. 

“I put a heavy weight on 
certainty ... If you do that, 
the whole idea of a risk fac- 
tor doesn’t make much 
sense to me. Risk comes 
from not knowing what 
you're doing." be once 
remarked. 

His greatest successes. 
such as Gillette and Coca- 
Cola. are in a class of invest- 
ments he has dubbed "the 
inevitables". He once said 
that his secret was "having 
a pretty good idea where 


they Ihis investments! are 
going to be in 10 years* 
time". In a metals market, 
where stocks are largely 
invisible and demand tough 
to predict, it is hard to see 
how this philosophy could 
possibly apply. 

Still, even Mr Buffett has 
conceded that his traditional 
investment strategy is 
becoming difficult to sus- 
tain. Last May, he warned 
7.000 of the faithful gathered 
for the . company's annual 
- meeting In Omaha that 
Investment returns in the 
next 10 years would be sub- 
stantially lower than in the 
past decade or so. 

“We have been aided by 
an enormous tail-wind," be 
. said, referring to an expand- 
ing US economy and low 
interest rates. "We won’t 
have that tail-wind in the 
ruture." 

One clue to his latest ven- 
ture may be his observation 
that investors should not 
fear market volatility'. As a 
“real investor, you love the 
idea of wild swings because 
more things will be mis- 
priced," he says. Another 
clue may be bis constant 
quest for the “huge idea". At 
last year’s meeting he con- 


ceded, "we are not finding 
them right now", before- 
adding swiftly, “but we'll 
keep looking". 

Last year was certainly 
not an easy one for some of 
Berkshire’s biggest holdings, 
although by the beginning 
of lyf© roost were showing 
fairly commendable trains 
over the past 12 months. 
The weakest performer was 
McDonald's, the hamburger 
chain, whose shares have 
risen only a few cents over 
the past 12 months. The 
likes of Gillette and Coca- 
Cola fared better, but still 
suffered some hairy 
moments in late 1997. when 
Wall Street worried that the 
Asian crisis could under- 
mine their global strategies. 
American Express has 
traded in a fairly narrow- 
band over the past six 
months. Walt Disney, 
though, has gone from 
strength to strength. 

• For all the Can mail. Mr 
Buffett's foray into the sil 
ver market is not the first 
time Ids investments have 
been controversial Some 
commentators have won- 
dered whether the perk of 
being owned by such a 
long-term investor might 


have- encouraged a few pro- 
prietors to self their busi- 
nesses for less than maxi- 
mum value. This may bo all 
to the quod fur investors in 
Berkshire- Hathaway, but is 
not so good for the minority 
shareholders in the compa- 
nies Mr Buffett bus's. 

Must recently, such ques- 
tions surfaced when Berk- 
shire made- a bid for Dairy 
Queen, the nation '.ride chain 
of ice-cream parlours, whose 
familiar red -and -white fas- 
cias make its image almost 
as homespun as Mr Buffet's. 
Mr Buffett's SS&m offer was 
worth about $27 per share- in 
cash, compared with a 
pre-offer price of S2-J. The 
Mooty family, controlling 35 
per cent of Dairy Queen 
votes, was delighted. But 
institutional shareholders 
were less happy. "He's get- 
ting Ithis company 1 very, 
very cheap." said one. After 
a brief kerfuffle. Berkshire's 
terms were accepted. 

Berkshire’s truly impres- 
sive investment returns 
have given Mr Buffett the 
image of the ultimate capi- 
talist. This is slightly mis- 
placed. Unlike his active 
Republican father, he is a 
Democrat. While hardly a 


socialist, his political views 
are considerably to the left 
oi man y of his shareholders. 
His adulatory audience went 
rather quiet when he told 
them last year that be 
opposed the abolition of cap- 
ital gains tax. If low-paid 
workers had to pay tax on 
their earnings. investors 
should certainly have to pay 
tax on theirs, he said. 

His favourite cause - and 
one of the few organisations 
to which he has made large 
cor.mburions - is Planned 
Parenthood, which gives 
3dvice on contraception and 
abortion and is the scourge 
of .America’s pro-lifers. 

if Mr Buffett's silver foray 
goes awry, be can justifiably 
say to investors that he told 
them so. As Roger Lowen- 
srein records in his biogra- 
phy of Mr Buffett, he has 
been trying to damp unreal - 
isr.c expectations for years. 
The problem is that his fans 
have learnt to take such 
nay-saving with a pinch of 
salt. Back in 19W. he told 
investors in the partnership 
that pre-dated Berkshire 
Hathaway: ~i believe our 
margin over the Dow cannot 
be maintained." It duly 
increased by 50 per cent- 



Israel’s identity on trial 


N ext week. Israel’s 
Orthodox Chief 
Rabbinate will 
deliver its verdict 
on a question governments 
have tried to answer since 
the establishment of Israel 
50 years ago. Who is a Jew? 

The particular problem 
concerns those who convert 
to Judaism. In Israel, only 
those converted by Ortho- 
dox Rabbis are recognised 
as Jews. Hus is because the - 
Orthodox branch. ' has a 
monopoly in Israel over con- 
version. marriage, divorce 
and burials. Abroad it does 
not There, other branches - 
Reform and Conservative - 
also conduct recognised con- 
version, marriages eft The : 
result is that someone con- 
verted by a Reform Rabbi 
outside Israel is recognised 
as Jewish in his or her own 
country. But if he or she set- 
tles in Israel. '.he may' not 
marry or divorce under reli- 
gious law. "It is discrimina- 
tion." said Rabbi Uri Regev, 
head of the Reform move- 
ment. 

The issue is as old as the 
state of Israel. The countiy’s 
first president, David Ben 
Gurion, who was a secular. 
Zionist, sought to establish 
a modus vivendi with Ortho- 
dox Rabbis. One of his first 
decisions was to carry over 
a. British Mandate ordinance 
of 1923 which gave the lead- 
ers of different religions 
communities the right to 
decide on marriages and 
divorces, conversions and 
burials. For Jews, that right 
went to Orthodox Rabbis. 

Over the years, this has 
come to cause resentment 
among secular Zionist Jews. 
Many object to the Orthodox 
Rabbis' monopoly on reli- 
gious issues and their incur- 
sion into civil matters, espe- 
cially if secular Jews want 
to marry Gentiles or con- 
verts from abroad, both of 
which are forbidden by the 
Chief Rabbinate. At the 
same time. Orthodox and 
Ultra-Orthodox Rabbis have 
grown in political influence 
over the years, increasing 
the resentment of secular 
Jews. 

One of the first attempts 
to crack the Orthodox 
monopoly on marriage came 
in 1970 when Israel’s 
supreme court ruled iu 
favour of Benjamin Shafts 


The verdict on who is a Jew is about to be 
delivered, writes Judy Dempsey 



Hassidic Jews walk to the Western Wall in Jerusalem 


an Israeli sailor who mar- 
ried a Scottish Gentile 
woman in Europe. He had 
contested a decision by the 
interior ministry which 
refused to register his chil- 
dren’s nationality as Jewish 
in their Israeli identity 
cards. Under the Halacha. 
the Jews’ religious laws, 
Jewishness is -passed 
through the mother. 

The religious parties 
threatened to quit Golda 
Meir’s government, ah omi- 
nous development for future 
coalitions. In the end, Mr 
Shalit had his children reg- 
istered as Jews hut the Rab- 
binate continued to refuse to 
recognise marriages 
between Jews and Gentiles. 
The compromise - - also 
entailed the implicit recog- 
nition by the state of Israel 
of conversions performed by 
non-Orthodox Rabbis 
abroad. But ihe Orthodox 
monopoly over marriage, 
divorce, conversion and 
burial was retained in Israel 
. itself. 

Since then. Orthodox, lib- 
eral and secular Jews have 
been battling it out in the 
Supreme Court over the 
right of the Chief Rabbinate 
to decide the civil implica- 
tions of religious conver- 
sion. Rabbi Bandel from the 
Conservative movement, for 
example, is challenging in 
the Supreme Court the right 


of. the interior ministry to 
refuse to register as a Jew 
anyone who has not under- 
gone an Orthodox conver- 
sion. “The Chief Rabbinate 
wants to extend its power 
over all civilian and reli- 
gious matters." he says. “It 
goes against the essence of 
Zionism which was sup- 
posed to provide a shelter in 
the Jewish state." 

Hence, there are strong 
pressures upon the Chief 
Rabbinate when H comes to 
make next week's ruling on 
its own monopoly. Three 
groups in particular are con- 
cerned. 

The first is the diaspora. 
As Jews belonging to differ- 
ent but recognised strands 
of Judaism, they want bill 
recognition extended to 
their co-religionists in 
Israel. The Rabbinate’s deci- 
sion has the capacity to cre- 
ate a serious rift between 
Israel and those in the dias- 
pora. 

• The second is the govern- 
ment. Few Israeli govern- 
ments have dared check the 
influence of the Orthodox 
movement. Benjamin Netan- 
yahu’s coalition is no excep- 
tion: like many predeces- 
sors. it is beholden to 
ultra -Orthodox parties. 

In an attempt to resolve the 
conversion issue, it set up 
its own commission under 
Yaakor Nee man. the finance 
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minister and an Orthodox 
Jew. He wanted a compro- 
mise under which the Ortho- 
dox Rabbis would retain 
their monopoly over conver- 
sions but Reform and Con- 
servative Rabbis would be 
allowed to prepare candi- 
dates for conversion. 

The aim was to bead off 
attempts by the ultra -Ortho- 
dox parties in the govern- 
ment to make the status quo 
on conversions into a civil 
law (at the moment, the 
1923 ordinance falls short of 
full legal status). It is far 
from certain that Mr Nee- 
man will succeed. 

The Chief Rabbinate is 
reluctant to accept his 
recommendations. Accord- 
ing to Shlomo Ben-Izri. head 
of Shas, the Sephardic ultra- 
Orthodox party in Mr Netan- 
yahu’s government, involve- 
ment by Reform or Conser- 
vative Rabbis iu the 
conversion process would 
amount to heresy. “These 
movements have no right to 
call themselves Jewish. 
They belong to another reli- 
gion. There is no room for 
them in Judaism." 

The third group is the citi- 
zenry of Israel os a whole, 
especially those who are not 
Orthodox. 

“It is about the future iden- 
tity of the state," says Rabbi 
Regev of the Reform move- 
ment “Do we want a funda- 


mentalist. theocratic state, 
or one which will recognise 
the diversity of the Jewish 
people within a democratic 
framework. That is the 
issue.“ 

Avraham Diskin, political 
science professor at the 
Hebrew University, is con- 
vinced the Orthodox may 
end up “biting the hand that 
feeds them." The patience or 
secular Jews, be said, was 
running out. 

T hey resent. Tor 
example, that the 
Haredim. ultra-Or- 
thodox Jews, are 
allowed to refuse to serve in 
the army while Orthodox 
Jews easily claim exemption 
from military conscription if 
they study in the Yeshivot - 
state-financed religious 
schools. As Mr Neeman, 
intent on curbing expendi- 
ture, recently discovered. 
the Yeshivot have been 
fudging the books, claiming 
funding from three separate 
ministries for more than 
the number of students 
studying. 

Secular Jews are furious 
with Haredim attempts to 
influence daily life. In some 
ultra-Orthodox districts, 
taxpayers finance a segre- 
gated public transport sys- 
tem in which women enter 
and sit at the back, men at 
the front In other places, 
the Orthodox and Haredim 
want to decide which com- 
panies and retail outlets will 
stop working or trading on 
the Sabbath. 

Mr Neeman, sensitive to 
these growing tensions, had 
hoped acceptance of his 
commission’s proposals 
would be a first step 
towards reconciling Israel’s 
different strands of Judaism 
within the framework of the 
Halacha. the Jews’ religious 
laws. It might have also 
allayed fears among secular 
Jews who believe the Hare- 
dim increasingly set the 
political agenda. The signs 
are not hopeful. 

“The Haredim have won 
battles along the way." 
explains Mr Diskin. “If they 
continue like this, they will 
be totally alienated from 
society. We face some very 
big battles in the future. 
The outcome will determine 
the identity of this 
country." 


Sports clothing 
earns its stripes 


T he hipsters of 
southern California 
have fallen for Adi- 
das stripes. "Stripes 
down the sleeve, stripes 
down the leg. That's what 
the kids want," says Laurie 
Wilson, fashion director for 
Mercantile, a midwest 
department store chain, 
after a recent scouting mis- 
sion to the west coast. 

His enthusiasm is guaran- 
teed to send shivers of both 
excitement and fear down 
the spines of executives in 
Herzogenaurach. where Adi- 
das is based. 

Hardly known in the US 
five years ago. Adidas has 
been pouring money into 
promoting its three-stripe 
lego; North American reve- 
nues just topped Slbn, 
against only $20um four 
years ago. 

Being the latest hot fash- 
ion brand is not something 
sportswear makers necessar- 
ily relish. Crazes often disap- 
pear as quickly and mysteri- 
ously as they arise. Just look 
at LA Gear, a once-fashion- 
able name that went into 
Chapter 11 bankruptcy pro- 
tection earlier this year. And 
how many young girls still 
think it's cool to have shoes 
with heels that flash red 
every time you take a step? 

But if sportswear makers 
are wary of fashion, the fash- 
ion companies clearly have 
their eye on sports. The 
designer names, having seen 
the Mikes of this world 
invade their backyard, have 
decided to fight back. 
Tommy Hilflger. who per- 
formed the seemingly impos- 
sible task of making preppy 
East Coast style fashionable 
in America's inner cities, 
now has his own athletics 
line. It will start to sell in 
Europe and Asia over the 
next year or so. 

Given the boom in sales of 
sports shoes and clothing, 
the designer invasion is 
hardly surprising. The 
“sports look" is definitely in: 
according to Kurt Salmon 
Associates, a retail consult- 
ing firm, sales of active 
sportswear in the US jumped 
by 24 per cent between 1994 
and 1996. three times faster 


than overall apparel sales. 
Even Calvin Klein, much 
maligned for its harnessing 
of “heroin chic” to sell cloth- 
ing. has dropped the wilting 
waifs from its billboards in 
favour of smiling youths in 
athletic poses. 

While the makers of ath- 
letics shoes have been fight- 
ing each other, they have 
not given a lor of thought to 
the other companies sneak- 
ing up on the massive mar- 
ket they have created. 

Sales of athletics footwear 
at wholesale have jumped 
from $4.3bn in 19S6 to an 
expected Sa.sbn this year, 
according to the Sporting 
Goods Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. 

All sneakers have come to 
look the same over the past 
three years or so. says Paul 
Fireman, chairman of Ree- 
bok. Chasing Nike's success, 
“we got caught up in the 
Sneaker Wars” and failed to 
see how things were about 
to change. “Clearly there 
was going to be an 
onslaught of the fashion 
brands.” 

Mr Fireman’s customers 
have already started to look 
for other things to put on 
their feet. Brown shoes - the 
name given to ruggedly 
casua l footwear - have won 
a significant following. 

Other companies have 
tried to dive into the styling 
void left by the sneaker mak- 
ers. 

At the industry's annual 
trade show in Atlanta this 
week, there was an endless 
array of such footwear wan- 
nabees on display: compa- 
nies like Bizo. which has 
packed all the boxy style 
and Generation -X posturing 
of snowboarding into a 
shoe. 

The Mikes and Reeboks 
are trying to hold the line 
with the two things they 
know best: technology and 
logos. But these may not bo 
the best weapons in the long 
run. Whether the sports 
companies like it or not. 
most people buy their goods 
for the look or the comfort, 
not the “parforroance”. Only 
half as many say they look 
for technical performance as 


for style, says Kurt Salmon. 

Other sports companies 
have already turned away 
from a reliance on the tech- 
nical attributes of their prod- 
ucts. 

Brunswick, which claims 
to sell more fishing rods, 
bawling balls and pleasure 
boats in the US than anyone 
else, no longer asks its cus- 
tomers to consider questions 
like "how fast do the wheels 
turn, how thick is the fibreg- 
lass?''. says Peter Larson, 
the company’s chairman. 
Instead, it relies on heavy 
advertising with an empha- 
sis on lifestyle. 

Lifestyle also dominates 
sales of sportswear. Most 
people say they buy sports 
clothing to lounge around 
the house in. according to 
the Sports Goods Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Then there is the logo. Dis- 
turbingly for sports compa- 
nies. although consumers 
want sports logos they 
know, they are not particu- 
larly loyal to any single 
brand, says Doug Ford of 
Kurt Salmon. That leaves 
room for the Polos, DKNYs 
and Nauticas to make 
inroads into the booming 
market for "casual perfor- 
mance". he says. 

Tellingly. Mr Fireman at 
Reebok says his company is 
considering adding a new 
logo to its range. This would 
develop a different personal- 
ity: something that projects 
"eliteness, fashion”. 

For the next trend in 
sports fasliion, meanwhile, it 
may be time to look to the 
muddy rugby fields of mid- 
dle England. 

“I can't emphasise rugby 
enough.” says one fashion 
expen in Atlanta. Gushing 
over stylistic cues taken 
from the hooped shirts that 
are the traditional garb of 
rugby, she adds; "Stripes are 
in. but with more of an 
organic and anatomical feel 
to them. Especially in trans- 
lucent materials." 

Now there's a thought to 
make a prop forward's mind 
boggle. 

Richard Waters 


I n the heat and humid- 
ity of the Rainforest 
Cafe in London, 'Visi- 
tors skip to a samba 
beat through imitation vege- 
tation, past man-made goril- 
las, animatronic elephants 
and live parrots to get to 
their table. As they eat their 
“Rumble in the Jungle" 
sandwich, rain suddenly 
pours out of the wall in an 
imitation of a noisy tropical 
rainstorm replete with simu- 
lated thunder and lightning. 

Rainforest Cafe, a chain of 
16 restaurants launched in 
the US in 1994. is one of a 
large number of themed res- 
taurants to have entered the 
market over the past five 
year*. Their success has 
been helped by favourable 
economic conditions. Partic- 
ularly in the US and UK- 
Films, motorbikes- cartoon 
characters, the blues, fash- 
ion and even horror have 
provided the themes for res- 
taurants such as Planet Hol- 
lywood: Harley -Davidson 

cafe, Marvel Mania. House of 
Blues. Fashion cafe and 


Little appetite for themed cafes 

Scheherazade Daneshfchu on a shake-out in the eating-out jungle 


Jekyll & Hyde Club. This 
week America's National 
Basketball Association 
became the latest entrant 
through a licensing deal 
with Hard Rock. Some S90m 
(£53. 8m) will be spent on 
building ‘ 10 basketball- 
themed restaurants interna- 
tionally. 

Yet for all the brouhaha, 
the stock market appears to 
be losing its appetite for 
themed restaurants. Inves- 
tors worry that novelty may 
be wearing ofT and that cus- 
tomers are becoming reluc- 
tant to pay high prices for 
mediocre food and 
second-rate souvenirs In 
gimmicky surroundings. 

Shares in Rainforest Cafe 
more than halved after it 
warned last month that 
fourth-quarter earnings 
would be below analysts’ 


forecasts. Planet Holly- 
wood's shares have also 
fallen steeply since it said 
last month that sales and 
profits In the fourth quarter 
would be below the previous 
year. And Country Star 
American Music Grill, which 
floated on the New York 
stock exchange at the end of 
1993 at S7VS. quickly ran into 
severe difficulties: its shares 
have slid catastrophically to 
6 cents. 

“We're thrilled this is hap- 
pening." says Jim Berk, 
managing director of the 27- 
year-old Hard Rock ham- 
burger chain, owned by the 
UK-based Rank Group and 
the oldest of the themed res- 
taurants. “Too many people 
saw the hype of Planet Hol- 
lywood when It floated and 
wanted to participate in get- 
rich schemes." 


Planet Hollywood's shares 
were priced at SIS and ended 
at S27 on their first day of 
trading ou the New York 
stock exchange in 1996 amid 
a blaze of publicity. This was 
largely generated by its 
movie-star shareholders - 
including Arnie Schwarzen- 
egger and Sylvester Stallone 
- who together own 17 per 
cent of the company. But the 
shares have since fallen to $8 
and the group's market capi- 
talisation has shrunk by 
$2bn to Slbn. 

"We've had growing 
pains," says Robert Earl, 
entrepreneur and chief exec- 
utive of Planet Hollywood. 
"Our mistake was to put all 
our focus on openings rather 
than on existing units." New 
openings of Planet Holly- 
wood have been reduced, 
and reservations accepted to 


attract the local market as 
well as tourists (who make 
up more than three-quarters 
of customers). 

But themed restaurants 
have fundamental flaws, 
according to Peter Arnenen. 
manager in hospitality and 
leisure at DeJoitte & Touche, 
the accountant “Their attri- 
butes as an attraction tend 
to make them more of a one- 
off experience. And their 
appeal to tourists gives them 
a low loyalty factor, which 
makes them vulnerable to 
competition in a market 
where there are few barriers 
to entry." 

Themed restaurants are 
often packed in their first 
year because of the hype sur- 
rounding an opening. Main- 
taining interest is harder. Mr 
Berk of Hard Rock admits 
that sales tend to fall off 


after the first year and that 
new initiatives are needed to 
keep up business. “You've 
got to keep the brand invigo- 
rated - keep it cool, keep it 
hip." The chain is launching 
a weekly television series in 
the US. a record label and 
opening live music venues. 

Another problem is the 
large fixed costs. Rents tend 
to be high due to the restau- 
rants' size and location in 
city centres. Themed restau- 
rants need to be large to cre- 
ate a big impact and to dis- 
play merchandise, which 
often accounts for almost 
half total sales and is sold at 
higher profit margins than 
food. 

“The big quandary for 
these restaurants is that 
short-term success is almost 
inevi table if you are the 
fashionable and hip place in 



town," says Andrew Hunter, 
leisure analyst at ABN Amro 
Hoare Govelt. ‘ But you need 
staying power to generate a 
long enough pay-back period 
io justify’ the investment." 

"I don’t think the shine is 


off at all.” argues Mr EarL 
"The customer wants them- 
ing - he wants a substitute 
for sitting in front of the TV 
or going out to an entertain- 
ment. He wants that meal to 
replace that night out” 


* 7 . 
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Surge in 
silver price 
continues 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Paul Solman 

The price of silver continued 
to move upwards in London 
yesterday In what traders 
described as a volatile mar- 
ket. 

The price was fixed at 
S7.S1 an ounce - a 9‘s-year 
high - before the spot price 
began to slip. The doily sil- 
ver price fix enables dealers 
to operate on on equal basis, 
allowing large orders to be 
traded at once. 

At the close, silver stood 
at S7.-H-$7.4»5. compared with 
Thursday's close of ST.30- 
$7.40. But traders said the 
market’s turbulence was 
likely to continue into next 
week. 

Silver has gained more 
than a dollar in the past 
week, and surged on 
Wednesday after Warren 
BufTetL the US investor, dis- 
closed he had accumulated 
16 per ceut of the world's 
supplies. 

Gold remained weak: the 
London afternoon “fix" of 
Sriffl.lO was SC.70 lower than 
in the morning. 

Nickel appeared untrou- 
bled by news that Engel- 
hard. the US manufacturer 
of speciality chemicals and 
environmental protection 
catalysts, had been the sub- 
ject of fraud at its Japanese 
subsidiary which could cost 
it and other trading firms 
S200ui. On the London Metal 
Exchange, nickel rose to 
$5.59) a tonne. 

World oil prices rose 
slightly, but traders said the 
market was bearish amid 
uncertainty over whether 
the US would carry out a 
military strike against Iraq. 
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BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Puces hem Amalgamated Metal Tnrfng) 

■ ALUMINIUM, 98.7 PURITY (5 per tonne) 


Demand for oil in Asia 
remained weak, and the 
market was concerned about 
the possibility of overproduc- 
tion by OPEC. 

In late trading on the 
International Petroleum 
Exchange, the bellwether, 
Brent blend for March deliv- 
ery. was marginally stronger 
at $15.49 a barrel, compared 
with $15.37 on Thursday. 

The Baltic Freight Index 
slid to a fresh ll-year low 
yesterday of 938 points, 
indicating a continued 
depressed outlook for dry 
cargo freight rates. 

On the London Interna- 
tional Financial Futures 
Exchange, cocoa recovered 
some ground after Thurs- 
day's ll-month low. The 
benchmark March contract 
sank below £1.000 a tonne at 
one stage before recovering 
to close at £1.016. just off the 
day’s high. 
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77 
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(Prices suppled by N M Rothschild) 
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Copper Grade A (cash) 

51885 5 

-45 5 

S2472 5 

S2704 

$1640 5 





SS26.S 

+€5 

S670.5 

5725.5 

5506 




NKKef Icjsht 

55446 

+1300 

S7790 

$8220 

S5305 

Loco Lon Mean Gold Landtag Rates (Vs USS) 


Si 078 5 

-31 

$1171.0 

$1763.5 

S1044 

1 month 

..3.84 6 months ..si.er 

Tin 'cash] 

S5240 

+65 

S&840 

S6050 

S510S 

2 months 

..3.82 12 months — .3.55 

Cxoa Future;. Mv 

E1015 

-16 

£365 

£1136 

E847 




CoHee Fulures Jan 

51762 

*4 

S1540 

£2470 

$1232 

Silver Fix 

p/troy oz. 

US CtS Oqunr. 

Sugar ILDP Raw) 

5262.80 

-8.80 

$262.00 

£311.00 

S262-B0 

Spot 

475.70 

7B1JX) 

Barley Futures Mar 

£76 76 


£92 75 

£96.50 

£73*) 

3 months 

445.10 

732 3. 

V/heat Futures Mar 

£51 50 


£32-20 

£102.20 

£75.50 

6 months 

440.85 

722.1 

Cotton 0u8>?|. A In- Jet- 

69 40c 

-0 05 

80 65c 

82^6c 

£.9.40c 

1 year 

431.60 

7018 

Wool (64s Super) 

370p 


395p 

448p 

370p 

Gold Cotas 

S price 

£ oquiv. 

Oil (Brent Blend] 

515 54. 

-035 

S21.74 

S24.95 

£14*9 

Krugerrand 

298-300 

180-182 

P+r lonrw unfair, olhenr.+se 4W4 0 Penc&la c Cw*3 to. X Mar. 



Maple Leaf 

“ 

“ 







New Sovereign 

69-71 

42-44 


Precious Metals continued 

■ GOLD COMEX ilOtl Troy o: : S/troy oz.) 



Sett 

Oifa 



Open 


pries change Hfigh 

lew 

ifcrf tat 

Ftfa 

S9.8 

-07 

3005 

2992 

234 1.253 

Hat 

3992 

-07 

3004 

3004 

4 5 

Apr 

300.0 

-0.7 

304.0 

2995 39.799 79.789 

Jun 

301.9 

-06 

3047 

3015 

751 15.350 

teg 

303.7 

-0j3 

30B.7 

305.5 

39 S.&4 

Oct 

3056 

-06 

3073 

3065 

33 1221 

Total 





41^85161982 

■ PLATINUM NYMEX (50 Troy oz.; S/boy oz.) 


3665 

-28 

3995 

396.0 

3J2B6 9.338 

Jlfl 

3940 

-28 

337^ 

3350 

75 820 

Oct 

3930 

-28 

3950 

395 0 

2 351 

Jan 

3940 

-£8 

- 

- 

14 

Total 





:CHB 11JC3 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX (TOO Troy oz, ilroy Oil 

Mar 

239.00 

+0 35 240 00 238 00 

405 1488 

J« 

336.00 

+0.25 23700 235 SO 

iffi 842 

Sap 

234.00 

+0 25 

- 

- 

100 233 

Total 





671 4^50 

■ SILVER COMEX (5.000 Tray oz : Cemsriroy oz.) 

ftb 

704 0 

-22 0 

700.0 

685.0 

13 16 

Mar 

706.0 

-22.0 

750.0 

703.0 34^22 5C.331 

M#y 

696.0 

-22.0 

732.0 

6940 

6,064 16.457 

Jd 

6070 

-21.0 

7200 

G65/.1 

UlO 11.794 

Sep 

6820 

-20 5 

700 0 

6835 

33 4.B03 

Dec 

678.0 

-20.0 

n*.o 

675 0 

398 9.606 

Total 





31/477216^32 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE OH. NYMEX (1.000 barrels S/barrei) 



Latest 

Day's 



Open 


prico clwnyy 

High 

Low 

Vol Ini 

Mar 

16.91 

+0 33 

1698 

16.54 45.504 87.768 


17.10 

+031 

17 19 

16 75 31537 55.772 

May 

17.31 

+031 

1752 

1700 

8026 31116 

Jon 

17 48 

+027 

1755 

17.22 

9.217 45.137 

M 

17.65 

+027 

17.65 

17 38 

5.428 23,142 

fiat 

17.63 

+0.14 

1769 

17.60 

2403 14,840 

Total 





121516429,169 

■ CRUDE OIL IPE (S/barrel) 



Latest 

Ota 1 * 



Opts 


price change High 

LOW 

VM M 

Mar 

1543 

+0.2! 

15.60 

15 21 

12,175 50.250 

Apr 

15.60 

+0.19 

15 77 

1143 11.339 53.135 

Kay 

15 76 

+0 14 

15.85 

15 65 

1092 21.328 

JOT 

16.03 

+0.19 

1617 

1586 

4.842 29.416 

•U 

16.16 

+0.12 

16 35 

ifioa 

1.138 14.283 

Aug 

16.33 

- 

1650 

1635 

348 6 503 

Total 





taa n/a 

■ HEATING OIL rmo (42XU0 US goto. pUS galsl 


Latest 

Day's 



Open 


price change Mgh 

Low 

Vol tat 

Mar 

47 00 

+0 79 

4715 

46 15 13.899 48.7Z7 

Apr 

47 35 

+0.61 

47.45 

4660 

4.854 26,821 

May 

47.E0 

+0.56 

48 00 

47.25 

1-560 15.307 

Jun 

48.25 

+0.56 

4810 

47 70 

1,581 17.751 

jh 

48.25 

+056 

48.85 

42 JO 

1.152 12.427 

Ang 

4820 

+051 

4910 

49 20 

1.385 3.580 

Total 





28.451 162,759 

■ GAS OIL FE (Stnn/H 




FttJ 

Mar 

Apr 

Kay 

Jon 

Jut 

Total 


Sett 

priea 

141.75 

143.50 
14X25 
14725 
149.00 

150.50 


DbY* 

clmge High 
+1.75 141 75 
+1.75 14375 
+200 14525 
+2.00 147 25 
+ 1.75 149.00 
+1 25 150.75 


Low 
14000 
T41 75 
143 25 
145 50 

147.25 

148.25 


Open 

bit 


Vd 

4.769 16.429 
4280 20.105 
1.134 11J06 
1.093 5277 
1257 12.602 
6C1 4264 

i5,ioo inune 

■ NATURAL GAS K UOffi tens pew per Mnng 


Apr 

Total 


9950 - 10 000 9.9% 

9. 830 -01320 


105 7,150 
- 1190 
165 11350 

NATURAL GAS NYKEX [10000 nwflto. 5/mnflt) 


Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

JN 

Aug 

Total 


IrW Day's 
price change tflgfa 

2392 +0009 2435 
2390 +0003 2430 
2390 +0008 2 430 
2 390 +0 006 2 440 
2395+0 011 2460 
2385 +0.006 2450 


Open 

law Vpl let 

2365 35628 37.631 
2370 13.619 21029 
2370 6,748 13304 
2375 3,935 11,772 
2375 2146 10.193 
2385 2099 11,858 
72330100818 


UNLEADED GASOLINE 
HYMSX (42000 US gate ;cAJS gals i 


Mar 

AfV 

Hay 


Latest Day's 
price change Ugh 
5180 +1/44 5195 
5520 +J 14 55 35 
5550 +099 5555 
5555 +089 5560 
55.15 +059 5515 
54.10 +0 04 5440 


Open 

Low Voi bit 

5030 17,766 35.702 
54 00 7.878 20.741 
54 45 3,540 12790 
5455 589 9926 

5«75 448 6.929 

94.10 59 4.601 

32366 99.120 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

WHEAT LIFTS (10Q towtoK £ per tonne! 



son 

toy's 

Open 


price eftaoga Mgh tew 

vw tat 

Ofiar 

01.50 

+0.15 B1.50 BIOS 

239 2.069 

star 

8120 

-005 8150 8320 

93 3,997 

Jut 

05.20 

- 852) S500 

15 G42 

Sap 

81.15 

-0.10 

63 

Roe 

83.15 

-010 8305 83.15 

100 1,507 

Total 



463 £387 

■ WHEAT CBT (SJXXtou min; CMSffiOfb bUSMl 

Mar 

334.00 

-4.75 33800 33300 10089 49.372 

May 

34400 

—425 34800 343.50 

1476 19268 

Jot 

35225 

-4.00 35600 35200 

1902 25.003 

Sep 

35900 

-450 38200 35800 

4Z7 £954 

Dae 

37000 

-4 J5Q 37400 370.00 

340 4,004 

Jt* 

36700 

-1.00 368.00 368.00 

1 27 

Total 



18253 101481 

■ MAKE CBT (5X00 bu mfn: carts/564Cp bushel) 

MS- 

270.00 

-1.25 27150 26150 3*555129069 

May 

278.50 

-115 29000 278.00 10.297 71067 

JM 

28*00 

-200 288.75 28115 

1943 74.419 

Sep 

28225 

-215 28515 28200 

633 10/134 

Dee 

28325 

-150 28600 283JTO 

7,(43 50/547 

Mar 

26900 

-275 291.25 289.00 

71 1682 

Total 



81,382 3«LR2 

■ BARLEY UFFE (100 tonnes; £ per tonne] . 

Mar 

75 75 

-0.15 75JF 75.75 

20 951 

Hay 

7800 

-0.15 - 

- 16S 

Sep 

76.40 

+025 78.40 78.40 

2 6 

Hot 

80.40 

+025 8040 90.40 

40 283 

Jan 

8140 

+025 

72 

Total 



S 1^77 


Sett Day's 
price change Ugh 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA UFFE (IP tconas: E/tonne) 

op® 

Isa IM M 

1000 2*J2 50922 
1024 2903 25960 
1049 879 14906 
1070 523 23.523 
1094 558 30,108 
1121 £166 24956 
H9471869* 

■ COC OA CSCE [10 tonnes; srawesi 

Mar 
Hay 
M 
Sap 

Dec 


Mar 

1015 

+0 

1017 

Ital 

1040 

+10 

1044 

M 

T063 

+10 

1067 

Sop 

1084 

+10 

1086 

Dec 

1108 

+9 

1109 

Mtf 

Total 

1136 

+B 

1138 


meat and livestock 

■ UVE CATTLE CME (40, JOQftsa: ccnS/lbs) 

- “ Op® 

tat 

18938. 
47.153 ■ 
26,495 
8,711 
3987 
839 


ra 

Apr 

Job 

Aog 

Oct 

Dae 

Total 


Sett Bay's 

raca ctn M|b Low Wot 

61000 -OJSS0 S24CQ ei.700 6967 
65,775-0.100 66.175 65.400 8296 
67273-0355 67.775 672*0 3623 
68. TOO -0.475 68.700 67.900 512 
60550 -0.525 7DJJS0 61500 421 
TO. 700 -0.300 71.100 70.700 J* 


79,484 1O607S 


■ LEAN HOGS CME f40J00k»; eensanl 


1553 

ft 

1557 

1543 198$ 14091 

Fob 

1591 

+4 

1593 

1579 4036 34.171 

Apr 

1623 

+4 

1624 

1010 

683 6.590 

Jon 

1649 

+4 

1644 

1635 

143 5.741 

Jri 

1679 

+4 

1872 

1694 

22S 11160 

Am 

1708 

+4 

1706 

1705 

43 8003 

Oct 


54650+0.425 
55.625 +0200 
62050+023 
82.425 +0.023 
60.725 +0550 
570Z5+4L2SO 


Total 

■ COCOA (tCCO) (SDft’srtpnna} 

Feb 4 Plica 

Drty 1234.17 

■ COFFEE LJFFE (5 tonnes STonna) 


AT1B 96*427 TOW 


54950 94.100 5.170 
55.900 55.100 B.33S 
63000 62375 3.147 
62.650 62.150 437 
60.850 60200 130 
57.S0 57.150 229 

■ 15,540 


9,418 

16019 

10881 

3513 

1.551 

1,651 

recipe 


a POBK PT 1 *83 cue (AOQOOIta: ccng/ias) 


Pm. day 
124483 


■ SOYABEANS C8T (SiKMOn nfc cms/atM antes 

Mar 686.00 -125 68000 683.00 46.395 57,709 

May 090.00 +025 633.00 B87.00 9.913 32553 

Ad B95.50 +1 00 69825 60200 5,062 33.644 

Aug 694 50 +1.00 695 50 693.50 215 5.360 

Sep 680 00 +1.75 681 50 680.00 19 661 

Nov 677.75 +2.00 680.50 674 50 2079 1X933 

Total 64010 144090 

■ SOYABEAN 08- CBT (BO-OdOtes: oant&Tb) 

Mar 26.03 +0.08 26.20 25.92 15.154 52.660 

May 2648 +0.15 29.58 28.31 8.881 32059 

Jot 2609 +0.21 26.95 2606 4,681 18,731 

Aog 2690 +093 2035 2470 791 4,503 

Sep 26.60 +0.35 26.70 2600 35 £043 

Oct 2X50 +093 2650 2650 226 1,611 

TMBl 3Q.148 115,456 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL CBT (100 tons; Won) 


Mar 

17® 

-6 

1 775 

1742 1877 23.152 

Hay 

1730 

-5 

1745 

1710 

838 14737 

Jot 

1712 

-6 

1726 

1695 

66 1798 

Sep 

1695 

-5 

1702 

1675 

58 1088 

Hay 

Total 

1880 

-3 

- 

“ 

- 105 

1839 42094 


F® 


M 

Aog 

Total 


47330 -2.950 50.150 47900 1270 £000 

46.050-2950 48 800 46900 1.659 3979 

4&450 -2-750 49200 46900 722 2980 

- 45950 -Z3S 48290 45.400 114 1,161 
43.550 -2900 46250 43.550 50 263 

3920 9920 


M COFFBE tT CSCE (37900lbs; cento/tw) 


Ms 

17755 

-4 40 16300 175.75 4.733 17.371 

(99.796) LME 

May 

17130 

-250 17600 171.00 1.981 

7.760 

1400 

JOl . 

16180 

-1.95 16550 15100 

223 

3.194 

1505 — 

Sep 

153.30 

-120 15500 15300 

213 

2097 

1600 

Dec 

14530 

-005 147.00 14500 

55 

1043 

■ COPPER 

Mar 

13980 

+080 14050 13925 

14 

432 

(Grade A) LME 

Total 



7790 32JO 

1800 

■ COFFEE (1COJ (US cents/pbund) 



1700 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Strfloe price S tonne — Cota Pun — 

ALUMINIUM 


FM> 5 Pm day 

Coop, dally 134.70 134.00 

15 day average 133.09 . . 1 32.6 6 

■ WHITE SUGAR LIFFE (SO tonnes: S/tama) 


180D. 


■ COFFKLIFFE 

1700 

1750 

1800 


Mar 

283.0 

-34 

286.4 

2790 £671 11084 

Bay 

2890 

-25 

2906 

2850 3779 14049 

Aag 

2911 

-11 

294.6 

2905 827 6065 

Oct 

2907 

-17 

2916 

288.1 493 6049 

Dec 

Total 

293.3 

-48 

35.0 

2948 . 34 630 

7029 40003 


SUGAR IV CSCE (IIZ/WOUm; carea/lba) 


Mar 

196.1 

+0.4 

1977 

195.4 13248 38.641 

Mar 

1071 -0,18 

1000 

100115024 69063 

May 

1942 

-06 

195.4 

193.8 

4.111 33083 

May 

10.50 -0.16 

1001 

-1003 9066 60036 

04 

195.8 

-13 

I960 

1955 

3,164 21765 

JM 

1004 -016 

1048 

1072 4.421 31747 

Aog 

196.6 

-0.4 

197.4 

1965 

412 7.722 

Oct 

10.38 -0.17 

1001 

1070 1008 36017 

Sap 

1980 

+07 

188.5 

1970 

42 5.112 

Mar 

1000 -0.14 

1001 

1037 996 13069 

Oct 

197.6 

+0.1 

1980 

1972 

55 1071 

May 

10.4Si -a.14- 

mm 

10.40' 56 1054 

Total 





21,141 115783 

Total 



31077215032 


■ COCOA LIFFE 

1025 

1050 

1075 

■ BRENT CRUDE 
(PE 

1550 

1600 : 

1650 


Mar 

May 

Mar 

May 

115 

140 

2 

17 

37 

75 

24 

49 

5 

33 

92 

106 

Mar 

May 

Mar 

May 

Wl 

144 

8 

31 

36 

84 

42 

69 

8 

44 

114 

127 

Mar 

May 

Mar 

May 

75 

1D2 

13 

72 

42 

78 

30 

SB 

22 

81 

80 

131 

Mar 

May 

Mar 

May 

12 

46 

22 

31 

6 

34 

41 

44 

A 

26 

B4 

81 

Mar 

Apr 

Mar 

Apr 

26 

. 

30 

- 

. 

57 

- 

■ 

- 

47 

- 



LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OIL FOB Iper bard) +<*- 


POTATOES LUTE (20 tomes; £ per tonne) 


Mar 

700 

- 

- 

' - 

- 

- 

Apr 

710 

-10 

720 

700 

68 

1.028 

Ray 

830 

-30 

8£0 

8£0 

4 

126 

Jun 

930 

-3 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hot 

Total. 

57.0 

- 

- 

- 

IS 

1,197 


FREIGHT (BUTEXj UFFE (SKMndex pobflt) 


FCh 

935 

+10 

935 

920 

a 

251. 

1 - ‘ - 



Mar 

1025 

+35 

1025 

990 

30 

440 

Mar 

10045 

+0.7U 10000 08.45 

Apr 

1095 

+35 

1090 

1070 

37 

549 

May 

10145 

+0.45 10300 10175 

Jd 

975 

+15 

975 

965 

18 

185 

Jol 

106.40 

+0.55 106.50 105.10 

Oct 

1140 





91 

Sap 

10030 

+005 10900 10800 

Total 





IDS 

1021 

Hot 

11100 

+005 11000 11075 

Oom 

Prav 



Jan 

11185 

+0.60 11100 11100 

8R 

338 

950 





Total 




■ COTTON NYCE (SO.OOOtos: cente/tba) 

Mar : 66.37 -920 66257 66.10 5913 31,070 
Hay 67.67 -020 6790 6790 £402 18,474 

Jut 68.93 -025 6925 6890 823 17,131 

Oct ■ • 71.15 -020 7120 7T20 59 £017 

Dec 7229 -0.31 7170 7£30 874 17940 

Mar 73.45 -0 25 7390 7350 12 868 

Tatar 9240 88986 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE fl 5, DOOtos; certs/ts) 


580 7.435 
211 5.082 
67 3929 
11 £219 
32 1935 
£425 38035 


PULP AND PAPER 

■ PULPEX OMLX (USS; 24 an* dry tons) 


SMI Day’s 

price change Mgh Low 


Vol tat 


Mar 

48800 -200 488.00 486.50 

10 

418 

Jon 

515.00 - 516.00 516.00 

20 

418 

Total 


30 

937 


FUTURES DATA 

AH Mums data suppbed tty CMS. 


Spices from Man Producten 
White pepper: European grinders have 
started to cover nearby delivery posi- 
tions because of signs of tight supplies 
In Indonesia. Muntok white $7,150 a . 
tonne. Black pepper: spot stocks are 
tiefrt and command high premiums over 
forwards. The supply position is vulnera- 
ble because arrivals from new crop s in. 
India and Vietnam are not picking up, 
and stocks hi the main distribution ports 
are almost exhausted. Black FAQ 
$4,250 a tonne spot and $3,600 for 
April/May/June shipment 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Interest and Volume date shown far 
contracts traded on COMEX, NYMEX. CBT, 
NYCE. CME, CSCE end IPE Cmda OR we 
one day in arrears. Volume & Open Interest 
totals we for es traded msritha. 


INDICES 

■ Reuters (Base: 10/0/31 


100 ) 


ago year ego 

1733-3 1984.0 


Fab O Fab 5 
1731.0 1746.1 

I CRB Futures (Base; 1867 = 100) 

Fab 5 Feb A month ego VW ago 
23598 234.90 

I G9Ct 5pot (Base: 1970 - 100) 


Dubai 

$13.03-3.1 Bx 

+0.195 

Brant Stand (dated) 

$14.94-1.96 

+0.14 

Brant Blend (Mari 

S15.53-5.55 

+air 

W.TJ. 

$1G.St2-6.95x 

+0JZ15 

■ OIL PRODUCTS NWEpnmpt (fcfivory OF (tonne) 

Premium OasoHne 

$171-173 

. +3 

Gas CM 

5142-144 

+2 

Heavy Fuel oa 

$59-61 

-1 

Naphtha 

$153-154 

+2 

Jet fuel 

5157-153 

+1.5 

Diesel 

$147-140 

+1.5 

■ NATURAL GAS (Poncattwrml 


Bataan (Mad 

9.90-10.00 


Arttaawr Ague Tat London (DJ711 359 8792 

N OTHER 



Gold (par troy oz)* 

$29805 

+1.35 

SSver (par troy od£ 

734.00C 

-17.5 

Platinum (per troy ozj 

S3sa50 - 

+500 

Palladium (per tray oz.) 

$24000 

+300 

Copper 

86.0c 


Load (US prod.) 

4500c 


Tta (Kuala Lumpur) 

23.43r 


Tin (New YoriQ 

2500 


Cattle (five weight) 

9O04p 

-007* 

Sheep (Eve weight} 

80^4p 

+4.59* 

Pigs (Bva weight)! 

78.12p 

+602* 

Loa day sugar (raw) 

$26200 

-600 

Lcru day sugar (wt») 

5284.70 

-6.30 

Bailey (Eng. feed) 

Unq 


Maze (US No3 Yellow) 

El 09.00 


Wheat (US Dark North) 

Unq 


Rubber (Mar)V 

51.50p 

% 

Rubber (Apijrf 

5Z50p 

+100 

Rubber (KL RSS Nol) 

33200m 

-500 

Coconut Oil (Phfl)§ 

525. Oy 


Palm OH (Malay 

595.0 


Copra ptifl)§ 

$3GO0y 


Soyabrasns (US) 

1B3.0 


Cotton OuflDak’A' index 

69.40c 

• • 

Wooflapa (84a Super) 

370p 

T 


Fab 8 

171.10 


Feb 4 

170.17 


month ago 
171.69 


year ego 

204.15 


Epu Knne wilre* oSwiMm anted. ppanoeAg. c cfeits/b. 
r itag^Uta m HSuttn carts/kg. y FetaUv- i Mar. 
flondon RiyriaL 9 Of Rooumm. f Buoon rafter 
darn. ' Cbeng* 00 week. tBaed oa 2917 bead df pigt 
«*t 



S 


Employment data lift Treasuries 


Spain 

■ NOTIONAL DANISH BOND FUTURES (MOT) 


Open Sett price Change High Low EsL vol; Open Int 
Mar 10796 107.70 +0.13 107.75 10790 83954 112,318 

Jun - 10722 5 


Ecu 

■ ECU BONO FUTURES (MATT) ECUIOOJJOO 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By John La bate in New York 
and Simon Davies in London 

Government bund markets 
moved mostly higher yester- 
day, buoyed by data from 
the US wliirh showed the 
economy continuing to 
power ahead without build- 
ing up inflationary pres- 
sures. 

US Treasury prices rose in 
morning trading in spite of a 


strong January employment 
report, which marked con- 
tinued jobs growth with 
little wage pressure. 

By midday the benchmark 
30-year bond had gained £ to 
103. sending the yield lower 
at 5.909 per cent. 

Shorter term issues were 
more mixed as the 10-year 
note gained £ to I03g. yield- 
ing 5.607 per cent, while the 
two-year note was 
unchanged at 100. yielding 

5.374 per cent. 
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The morning labour 
release indicated that the 
unemployment rate in Janu- 
ary remained at 4.7 per cent 
Payrolls increased by 358.000 
last month, while wages rose 
3.8 per cent on a year ago. 

The rise in payrolls was 
stronger than expected but 
some analysts noted some 
signs, although slight, of a 
possible slowdown to come. 
Also. December average 
hourly earnings were revised 
lower by 0.1 per cent, while 

US INTEREST RATES 


the November figure was 
raised 0.1 per cent. 

In the UK, the March 
GILTS contract settled seven 
basis paints lower at 122V 
in spite of the announce- 
ment of another fall in man- 
ufacturing outpuL 

However. GERMAN 
BUNDS were supported by 
Wall Street with the March 
contract in London settling 
at 106.38. up 0.16, after 
spending much of the day in 
negative territory. 
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US 

■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CBT) $100,000 32nri» of 100* 

. . Open Latest Change Wgh Low Est vol. 

Mar 120-28 120-25. -0-02 121-07 120-09 433,672 

Jun 120-11 120-15 .-0-02 120-28 119-31 £219 

Sep - -- 120-07 - - - lei 
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BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 



MARKETS REPORT 


By Simon Kuper 

The dollar jumped . late 
yesterday as investors 
decided its decline of the pre- 
vious four days had- been 
overdone. 

•The currency was helped 
by stronger than expected 
US payrolls figures for Janu- 
ary. coupled with tayn*» rises 
in average earnings, and by 
a rare admission from Tokyo . 
that Japan's economy, was 
declining rather than simply 
weak. Conditions had grown 
increasingly severe and stag- 
nant, said the Japanese min-, 
istry of international . trade 
and industry. 

These news items made 
little Impact when they 
appeared, but after the Lon- 
don close. In a thin us mar- 
ket, with Wall Street rising, 
the dollar shot through 
DM 1.80 ag ains t the D-Mark. 

The US currency's surge 
came after it had bounced 
off support at DM1.7860 and 


•Yl2k8. said Marc Chandler, 
senior currency economist at 
Deutsche Morgan Gr enfell in 
New York. Ron Leven. cur- 
rency strategist at JJ*. Mor- 
gan in New York, added: 
"We saw a lot of activity 
suddenly coming into -the 
market when, we .broke 
through DM1.80." 

There -was also a rumour 
that a member of Japan’s 
ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party was opposing a supple- 
mentary budget aimed at 
stimulating the Japanese 

■ P o und In H«w Ytufc .. 
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economy. President Bill Clin- 
ton soothed nerves in the 
market over the Monica 
Lewinsky case when be said 
he would “never" consider 
resigning. In addition, he 
again threatened military 
attacks on Iraq, re minding , 
some investors of the dol- 


POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAiNST THE POUND 
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tor's safe haven status. 

in late US trading yester- 
day the dollar stood at 
Y124.10 to the yen and 
DM1.8075 to the D-Mark. YOS 
and 1.85 pfennigs above 
Thursday’s London dose. 
The dollar’s rise dragged the 
pound up to DM2.9710 
against the D-Mark 

■ The Canadian dollar yes- 
terday rose 1.3 cents against 
the US dollar to GS1.427. tak- 
ing its gains for the week to 
2 per cent, as investors 
switched from Australian 
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into Canadian bonds. But 
foreign exchange strategists 
asked whether the currency 
could hold the C$i.42S5 
(US$0.7000) level: 

The Canadian dollar has 
benefited from the Bank of 
Canada’s 50-basis-point rate 
increase last Friday. That 
took the country's rates 
almost to US levels and 
showed that the central 
bank would not tolerate- 
indeftnite depreciation. 

The market ignored a rise 
in Canadian unemployment 
in January, blaming it on 


last mouth's ice storms in 
Quebec and eastern Ontario. 

■ The Federal Reserve yes- 
terday revealed that it "had 
dropped its formal bus 
towards tightening rates in 
December. It said the Asian 
erisis could hit the L'S 
harder than expected. But 
"the probability of any (mon- 
etary) policy change in the 
near term was low". 

■ The dollar and D-Mark 
have been shooting up and 
down like two elephants on 


a seesaw. Two weeks ago, 
when the Lewinsky story 
broke, the L'S currency 
dropped 5 pfennigs. Last 
week it rose 5. In the first 
four days of this week it 
shed almost -i. and yesterday 
it rebounded sharply. Very 
iittle economic news has 
emerged from the L'S. Ger- 
many or Japan in this 
period. The dollar is break- 
ing stop-loss levels all the 
rime, but few investors 
appear confident enough of 
direction to drag it out of the 
DMl.7e-DMl.SS range. 
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1433 

1538 

605f 

1-1S.B 

122.9 

6486 

1.172 

0.490 

1.155 

0609 

100 

0.736 

Ed- 


40.68 

- 7509 . 

6.805 

1573 0.786 

1947 

2521 

6513 

201.7 

1675 

8608 

1.591 

0.866 

1.568 

1.099 

135.8 

1 


t SDH me pw S tor Feb 5. Baitotler spraaos si the Doflar Soot table only the te: rttee oecbraJ ( C TM UK. Ireland & ECU coined m 
US evrenev J P. Margin nonm n*aa Feb 8- Baas average 19MMQ0 BA otter. rnw apot ares and tereara necs m both dm and the Doter 
tBbte am derived from 7FC WXVBELTTERS CLOSMG SPOT aid FORWARD RATE serves*. Seme values are coceided by the F.T. 
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EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Feb 8 Ecu een. Rate Change % */- from °i spread On.- 

against Ecu on day can, rare v weakest ind. 


rates 


Spain 

Finland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Danmark 

France 

Germany 

Austria 

Netherlands 

Belgium 


0.799709 
163 826 
5664Z4 
1906.48 
197.398 
724555 
6.45883 
1 92573 
13.5485 
2.16979 
39.7191 


0.767833 

+0 003601 

-1.36 

397 

9 

167597 

-OXJ21 

2.12 

0.43 

-15 

5.98497 

♦0.00099 

Z3Z 

052 

-15 

1949.46 

♦058 

255 

0.30 

-16 

202.056 

-a cm 

536 

019 

-16 

7.32096 

-0.0022 

259 

017 

-16 

6.6U44 

-0.0005 

2+11 

0.14 

-20 

1.97368 

-0.00063 

249 

007 

-25 

13.8866 

-Q.OO-S5 

250 

006 

-18 

2-22476 

-0.00073 

2-53 

002 

-19 

40.7351 

-0.0135 

2.56 

0X0 

-19 

312.633 

-0 121 

5.68 

-3.14 


0667038 

*0000655 

-1550 

21-9-1 

- 


D*sft Kroner, French Fane. toreegfan Kroner, and SvredWi Kronor p» 1C. Belgian Fora. Yen. Escudo. Ire red Porta per 100.. 
fr 

M P-MJUMC FUTURES 0MM) DM 125,000 per DM 


(BAM) Yen 122m per Yen 100 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

Low 

Est vd Open ert. 


Open 

Latest 

Change 

H^i 

Low 

Est voi 

Open «it. 

Mr 

0.5812 

0.5562 

-0.0033 

0.5614 

0-5567 

31.794 71.965 

Mar 

0.8145 

OBI 00 

-0.0043 

0B1 45 

0.B068 

2BB27 

100X03 

Jr 

0.5616 

0.5604 

-0.0038 

05816 

0-3598 

83 8.577 

Jun 

CL620S 

0.8190 

-0.0055 

0.8205 

0B1 80 

21S 

2B9S 

Sp 


0.5633 

-0.0034 

- 

0.5663 

8 1.628 

Sep 

- 

0.8295 

-0.0051 

- 

0 8295 

3 

5 22 


NON EflM MEMBERS 
Greece 295269 
UK a 793 ?03 

Eai cares) rera sa by die Euopem Comrrwucn. Cm i o+ au s re oi aossenarra retxne tmn&n 
Pwaraage atrepaa ere lor Ecu; a poser* cronge denres * *e» anmc>.C»verpcnc« »o«v »■* rsu. 
txlMBi l»o cpreetfr die percorege aitereree between the <rsrio « Ecu antral rates tor o 

neiexy. and lh« msru* permtiM t au nag o ce m»i o' fre oartnev e marvn rat *rem *d Ecii 
cotta! ixe. lVfliC Staring rirre e«J Ad^szrneri eacutaea br d* rnanwl Tmts 


■ PHILADELPHIA S£ SJS OPTIONS £31250 (cents per pound/ 


t SWISS H4AMC PUTUIMES (1MM) SFr 125800 perSFr 


■ 5TEMJRG FUTURES OMM) £62,500 per £ 


luf 


0.6862 


0.7114 


0.6066 

0.6816 

13.531 

43.394 

Mar 

1B522 

1 8480 

-0.0070 

1.6522 

1.6410 

0.7024 

06092 

7 45 

1.338 

Jun 

18360 

1.6360 

-0X1094 

1.6370 

1.6340 



1 

1.123 

Sep 

- 

1B280 

-0.100 

- 

1.6280 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

FM 6 Over- 7 days- 

night notice 


4.156 29839 

18 1.442 

1 4 


■ THREE MONTH STERUNQ FUTURES (UFFE) £500.000 points o< 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Feb 

- CAULS ~ 
Mar 

Apr 

Fab 

- PUTS - 
Mur 

Apr 

1.830 

2.74 

3.35 

- 

DBS 

1 02 

1 70 

1-540 

200 

2.70 

123 

0.41 

1.37 

2.10 

1.650 

1.32 

2.17 

2.68 

0.73 

1.66 

2.51 


Previous ray S *or . Cdb 1^0 Puts *49 . Prtrv. oev'e open mu £a<b X OTOPub 24.003 


One 

month 


Three 

months 


Six 

months 


One 

year 


Interbanh Stertng 7* - 4 7% ' 7% 7l, - 7% 7lj - 7% 7lr - 7% - 7^ 

Sraflng C06 - ' - 7 A - 7 A ' 7l 2 7 li-’ 7 B 7 B - ’ 13 

Trassuv BBs - - . 71* - 7l « 7A - 7A' - 

Balk BKs - . -. • • 7 A • 7l l 7 31 - 7 & 7 i« •* th ' 

local authority daps. 7\ - 7 . 74* - 7le 7 -% - 7 A 7 & • 7 11 713 "711 7% • 7 £ 
DOooura Market depe 74* - 7, 1 * 7\ - T't 

UK dearing bank base lending rate 74* per cent from Nov 6, 1907 

Up to 1 1-3 3-8 8-9 

month month months mentis 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Est wot 

Open hL 

Mar 

92.52 

92.55 

♦OX» 

92.57 

92B2 

34009 

142087 

Jun 

92.65 

92.68 

♦0.02 

92.69 

92.64 

18873 

126015 

Sep 

B2B4 

92-36 

- 

92-87 

92.83 

18523 

98306 

pec 

93.03 

93.06 

+OX11 

93.07 

93.02 

13293 

89052 

M3T 

93B3 

9328 

+0.02 

93B6 

93X>1 

5194 

67H22 


Also (reded on APT. AS Open iwm Oga. are lor previous day. 


9-12' 

months 


Carta of Tax dep. £100.000) 2>2 5lj 5 S 

Cars of Tax d» under CIOOOOOi * ( 


44, 


■ SHORT STERUNQ OPTIONS (UFFE) £500,000 points of 1001i» 

Strike CALLS 

Price • Mar Jun 

9250 0.10 086 

9275 0O1 0.11 

9300 0 0.04 

Ear. *ot tom:, Cats 3239 Bute 4553. Pntina day* open re, Cafe 340688 Fins 221 135 


Sap 

Mar 

— PUTS - 
Jun 

Sep 

0.46 

0-05 

0.06 

0.09 

0-28 

0B1 

0.18 

0.17 

0.15 

0.45 

0 36 

0B9 


Houae Bare naeSpclnim Feb 1 . iBBS 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Adam S Company 725 
ASad Irish Bar* iGBi 725 
•Hcrey Ansbathei 785 
Banco B*aao Vccaya 7 25 
Bank ol Cyprus 785 
Bank ol Iretmd 785 

Bartiof Ireta 725 

Bank ol Sccuand 725 
Barclays Bar* 785 

Brt Bk of Uiri Easl 785 
•0r»nSn*Xev &CrLB 785 
DMJOrtcNA 785 

ClyOeaSeks Bank 725 
The Cpdperaew Rn*725 
Couna & Co 785 

Cyprus Popular Bara 725 
Duncan Lawne 725 


Erect Trjs Umeea 63 
Fmantsal 8 Gen Bar* 800 
•Robert Flexirg 6 Co 725 
•Gutmess Mahcn 785 
H3D4J Bark AG Zu-ich 785 
eM^imlsros Bank 785 
H«aK 3 Gen IIS.&.78S 
C. Hoane S Co 785 
Hongkcng & Shan^Cr 785 
investee Ben* -{jo Lsd72S 
Juban FbOJO Bar*. 785 
•Lecpdd £st$r 1 Sens 72S 
Lloyds Bank 78S 

f Adana Bank 785 

NaWesaniiKCf 725 
•ReaErarwrs 7 25 
Royal B*. cf Sa xanJ 785 
Scccish V.'c^as Bank 7 25 


•Sdger & FrrecSander 725 
•Srrnjn&WJtem5C« 725 
Sun Barking Carp Lid 785 
TSB 785 

timed Bar*. Ct Kuwait 7 25 
Luwv Trus Bank PK; 785 
wrweawav LatSaw 78f. 
Yorksnu* Bara 7iS 

• Mentres ol urccn 
investment Banking 
AcsooaUon 
- m ajimv&iraaon 


ygucwe- - 


MONEY RATES 

February 8 Ovet 

tvfr 

One 

mcr.T* 

TIbcc 

S.r 

rr.rtts 

One 

year 

Lams. 

iler. 

Os. 

rate 

Repo 

rate 

Beigium 

r^i 


l ' 



5.00 

7.75 

- 

France 


iu 


i- 

-I 

460 

- 

330 

Germany 

3-. 


3: 


3‘+» 

4.50 

2B0 

330 

fretand 

6. 

6 - 

6 


A* 


- 

6.75 

Italy 

tv 

6; 


5: 

s: 

7 DO 

5B0 

633 

Netherlands 

34; 

t; 

7-+ 


ij r « 


2 75 

330 

Switzerland 

1* 

K 

r--. 

c. 


- 

1.00 

- 

US 

5-. 

5>>. 

6; 

5.: 

5* 

_ 

500 

- 

Japan 

L 

I 


V 

i 

- 

OBI) 

- 


B S UBOft FT London 

Interbank Fbdnfl - 5'- 5 . £■•» 5 : - _ - 

US Dollar CDs - 514 527 5--; in 

ECU Linked Ds - 4, i\ i" 4; _ _ - 

SDR Linked Ds - T_ 4’. SL 

The FT "'lencc. ropk-vw the Li«ar FT loto>i nreruir* funng rote eat. rNj BEA Lnrdon 131 
on 23? Tip Any conrwiE snouio U- vrj lAa-wr. Pocjvi Fa-maal Eda-jr. j] ttve FT 
UC Ties i-e w :nr xsttzl ’A.-y, F-k ct>- ECTJ l 50P Lr*M Otpxmt ite- 

EURO CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 

Feb 6 Short 7 03/5 Onft Thre>:- Si* One 

term notice mcrnr> morms rnomhs year 


Boigidr. Frartc 

j:c 



iL3 

'U 

sH 



3!i 

ill 

sji 

oil 

Contffr Krorie 


3!i 



3}J 

?•: 

-■>1 

3ii 

4 - 

37 £ 

4 * 

4.V 

German Mari 

rlj 

31* 

311 

5*t 

3U 



2ji 

3h 

)N 

4,1 

sp 

ft* sn Guilder 

JJ] 

-V; 


2.1 

3iT 

:■& 

3,1 

2 *■ 

j.l 

3.1 

212 

2:2 

Frew Ftan; 

ill 

3-’: 

3 L 


jj; 

3i i 

i.i 

?!5 


Jft 

& 

3 ll 

Partuffjcse Esc 

4 J? 

-!i 

6*. 

<{i 

5 ■ 

4;J 

4{j 

4i 

41S 

4.*« 

4h 

4li 

Span. Jt Peseu 

4* 

■): 

4 S 

a?| 

“.2 

;!• 

jit 

4j! 

ah 

-1? 

“,i 

4^ 


Sterling 

7S 

¥ 

7 1 ’ 


7ij 

7Sj 

7,^ 

< ,« 

7(1 

7 : * 

71* 

7U 

Snvss Franc 


♦ 

1+7 


:> c - 

- 1 

lit 

■ii 

"u 

hi 

1 ?; 

113 

Cjnadiar. Dale- 

"lb 

-i? 

4ii 

4fi 

4ji 

-11 


-ii 

5.** 

4 !* 

5A 

5:1 

US tola. 

'ifi 

5, 5 , 

I ! 2 

5° 

- , 

clj 

*5 ; 

*j ; 

5 s t 

Ih 

Sli 

513 

irBVan l+ra 



Cir 

th 

5;j 


6*: 


si; 

S:i 

5 A 

5k 

Japanese ver. 

A 


i? 

II 


i> 


Hj 

i? 

L« 



Asian S&rn; 


1-2 

5* 

lU 

5is 

6-rf 

9-2 

’** 

cit 

TU 

6^ 

7»7 


Shoe term rare rre sal lc* the US urMx sn3 cmcro t*o da.s* 'deft 

■ THREE MONTH PIBOR FUTURES rt/ATir^an-: ctlerrt rate 



Open 

Sett once 

Change 

H:Jh 

Lov+ 

Era. vpt 

Open int 

t/a; 

96.36 

96 39 

-0 0? 

96 40 

96.35 

a. 166 

75251 

Jl+Ti 

66 26 

9626 

*0.03 

9626 

9626 

9.026 

49.885 

Sep 

9613 

96 14 

♦1+03 

96.14 

96.13 

2.300 

27.916 

■ THREE MONTH EUROMARK FUTURES (UFFEr DM1 1 

■n points c A iOO°4 


Open 

Ser. puce 

Change 

H,gr. 

La* 

Est. voi 

Open mL 

r/ar 

96 415 

96.430 

,0.010 

96.435 

96410 

23100 

392145 

J-JTi 

96 £40 

96.260 

*0 000 

36290 

96240 

66166 

342977 

Sep 

96.120 

96 150 

♦0 020 

96163 

96.110 

2S908 

272958 

Doc 

95 940 

95 970 

,0 020 

95 960 

95.925 

33337 

274924 

■ ONE 

MONTH EUROMARK FUTURES (UFFEr DM3m points of 100% 


Oper, 

Sett p«ce 

Change 

High 

Low 

Esl voi 

Open rrt. 

Feb 


96 52 

- 



0 

133 

Mar 


964.3 

♦O01 



0 

1150 

Apr 


96 44 

♦0.01 



0 

50 

May 


96.39 

♦0.01 



0 

1 

■ THREE MONTH EUROURA FUTURES (UFFE) 

’ L 1000m pants pi 100% 


Cuen 

Sett pr,ce 

Change 

H-gh 

Low 

Es. voi 

Open int 

Mar 

94.19 

94.17 

-0.03 

94.19 

94 15 

14574 

144338 

JUT, 

55X6 

95.07 

-0.01 

95.09 

95.04 

24854 

170719 

Sep 

9546 

55J8 

-001 

95.50 

95.44 

9708 

118318 

Dec 

9564 

55.65 

-0 01 

9567 

9560 

4567 

127753 

■ TWIEE MONTH EURO SHISS FRANC FUTURES ILFF3 SFrlm ports d 10066 


Open 

Sen pnee Change 

High 

Low 

ES. vd 

Open Im. 

Mai 

98.67 

98.71 

*00t 

98 72 

9866 

4824 

72671 

Jun 

98 56 

98.58 

- 

98.60 

98 54 

3785 

50286 

Sep 

98.43 

9846 


9847 

9843 

656 

22648 

Dec 

9825 

9327 

- 

98 29 

93 25 

318 

13574 

■ THREE MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES OJFFE) YllXan points of 100% 


Open 

Sen price Change 

High 

Low 

Est- voi 

Open mi. 

Mar 

98 98 

98 99 

♦0.03 

98.98 

98 se 

200 

n/a 

Jtat 

99 11 

99.12 

♦0.02 

99.11 

99.11 

200 

n/a 

Sep 


99.07 

♦0.01 



0 

n/a 

■ THREE MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) Eculm pewits of 100% 



Open 

Sen price Change 

H*rth 

Low 

ESL VOI 

Open teL 

Mar 

95 64 

95 66 

*0.01 

95.66 

95.64 

789 

8457 

Jun 

95 65 

95.69 

♦003 

95 69 

95 65 

663 

6718 

Sep 

95.65 

05.69 

♦003 

95.69 

9565 

292 

9580 

Dec 

95.83 

95 86 

♦OOC 

95 65 

9583 

205 

3871 


LPFE tixrera ato traded on APT 


■ THREE MONTH EURODOLLAR lIMM) Sim points ol 100% 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

Uwr 

EsL voi 

Open im. 

Mar 

94.40 

94 39 

-001 

94 40 

94 38 

50.666 

477.790 

Jim 

84.49 

94.47 

-0 01 

94.50 

94+12 

84.176 

412.617 

Sep 

94 49 

94 48 

-0.02 

94.51 

94.49 

81.010 

316.256 


■ US TREASURY BILL FUTURES (IMMl Sim per 100% 


Mar 

95.08 

95.09 

-0.02 

95.10 

95.06 

550 

8.437 

Jun 

95.12 

95.17 

-0.01 

95.18 

9512 

73 

2,526 

Sep 

- 

95.17 

-0.03 

- 

95.17 

14 

126 


All Open Imerirsl ligs. »e tor [vrvitxc, dav 


■ EUROMARK OPTIONS (UFFE) DMlm poms ol 100% 


Strike 

Pnce 

• Feb 

fAar 

CALLS - 

Apr 


Feb 

Mar 

PUTS 

Apr 

Jun 

9475 

1 68 

163 


1.53 

0 

0 


0 

9500 

1.43 

143 

12? 

128 

0 

D 

0 

0 

9525 

1 18 

1.18 

1.D3 

1 03 

U 

0 

0 

0 

9550 

093 

093 

0 78 

0.78 

0 

0 

0 

0 


en. voi total, cate 14437 Ftxs 5S9A Pievnua d»»-'. open nt. Cate JW22? Pub 380000 
■ Elmo SWISS FRANC OPTIONS (UFFE) SFr 1m pomls ol 100% 


Stnve — 


CALLS 




- PUTS — 


Pnce 

Mar 

Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

Jim 

Sep 

9875 

009 

0.09 

009 

0.13 

0.26 

0.38 

9900 

002 

occ- 

002 

0.31 

044 

D.56 

Est. 10 I XUI. Cate tj Puts 0 

Picrtf+c day's c pen rr 

. Cate 6760 Puts 3195 


■ EUROURA OPTIONS (UFFE) LI 000m port* Pi 100% 




Pnce 

Mar 


Sep 

Mar 

Jun 

Sep 

9400 

023 

1.13 

1 54 

0.06 

006 

0.06 

9425 

0.10 

090 

1 31 

018 

003 

0.08 

9450 

0 03 

068 

1 08 

0.36 

0.11 

0.10 

fee .++1 total. Cote 13386 Pm 

« 37TC1 


■i=y'' 

oper. re. Colls 257919 Pu>s 121511 

■ PHOJUX1PWA SE D-MARK/S OPTIONS DM62.500 IS per DM) 


Strike 

Pnco 


CALLS 

Mar 






Feb 

Apr 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

0545 

. 

. 



0.OS 

035 

0.40 

0550 

. 

1 48 

1.73 

0.11 

038 

0.57 

0555 

0 74 

1 14 

1 42 

0X20 

0.52 

0.72 

kMM VSfS «) 

. Call-, 829 Puts 6C2 

Ptev Q try's C**n M.. Cate «XI? Puts 22558 

■ OTHER CURRENCIES 







ftb & l 


s 


| FT GUIDE to WORLD CURRENCIES j 


Cast Ftp 56 5191 • 566191 34 3546 • 348940 
Itengwy 336 10f. • 339 5H 305X40 - 305690 
Ini 1953W - 495000300000 • V/J0 00 
asoce - 05036 0 3W7 -030M 
4.6154 4iC94 2- 79SC • 30040 

58047 - 59165 3X1W-X53D 


The n Guide 10 Worta Cunencres 
laofe can be found on the Markets 
page m Monday's edtUon. 


Kawan 

Pen 

Foam 

Russd 

uA£ 


S.975I-99814 60455 - 6 0473 
606(0 - 60M3 3 6737 - 3S731 


GNI 


24 

HRS 


All Futures, Options 
& Margined Forex 

Cnntaci: Jatws Allan. . 

TefcOffl.W.lW 

Fax; (1171 M7 JW7 

Web Site Imp-JAv-nra^arlAtuk ‘Jf* 1 


1 


» CMWa WWWG PR ESH^j 

ON eUHBAL nnVB IttADWG 

TO PRIVATE INVESTORS. 


EDSlF MAN DIRECT 

lipjTHgMBlSa " 



REAL-TIME ELECTRONIC FOREX DEALING 

rnsr. price fond, chi-rrs and nc:^-- __ 

m a, ■ ■ 1 ■ ■ WI.UP ) ■ ■ J P J. NTT’^ HI 


. T, ? tr -44 17). 3GS O'J'JO 


E- Mali: • tor As-cmn.co.ult - lo 


TENFORE 

d\ic roTL- 

+44 (OH 71 405 1004 


Flea! tir-.e alcbal 
cuytrage if 
Equife, Currencies. 
Derivatives, B orris, 
Commodities 
an: News 



Ihmn no CopU Gotolsi aim* finer— 

bw n p. Mann 7 30am • 9.15pn Annure. opmmd 48 kn. For 

t Fwcwrep^WreOonrellireeiW Great Spread 
For breriiure and oppfccarion kra col 0171-550 8500 ofBets 


Argus LatAm Energy 

Twice-monthly intelligence l?nd on vi <355 and destneivy :rt 

Lada Aperies Petroleum Argus 

Free trial (4il7*. 3598722. Etna:': sales v- 1 petrc'eumergus.com 


7X FT GUIDE TO WORLD CURRENCIES, poWrtbed is Moody's 
| tCKjagertad oonaii^ over ttOanadea. b now tnSitiic by rfirifing *c foBowiBg 
namba baste bjpd oc hndw of yttr Era t^Xae. Wl «7 QOL 
C^wcfrar^x3^UDcfaa7retcustf4%risie«*flc3duraB«x. For* men 
j PtrejfcdwDK plCTretriepfadec-fr** 171 8734376 far dcfOa on QtyUnelaienTiliOML 


Rea! Time?,"* 

futures anil forex from t 

£99/ 

m 

th 


Plus ask about our Marital co-Rom combining T 

analysis, data and utility programs for lust £34.! 


Ci»/f 013T-730 1GCO for iron details of both offers 


FREE ACCESS 
TO REAL TIME 
FUTURES DATA? 




Linnco 

-i- 44 (01 171 892 3311 

ctosil ju elchoa linnuiruri^it^i'm 
Rryulatcd b> UK 5FA 


mini 

REUTERS 


Freephone 
FUTURES PAGER 

0800 88 88 (3 

9MUPS Stf 


From Dut:i Broodcasiintj Corporation 

tt wtrii'r ir-irj fitniu ti itri l.sr nviti bit 1 » :i: i'Lir.v;: 



-TIME DATA ON YOUR PC 

aqsifitf * Mura* + opKon* + deriretes + bonefa * comnwStin 

Aa AMBUCANS * FOREX - EURCffcM-S + hCWS * CHARTS 


IN XOiiff COUNTRY MOW 
70 Courttficj otroij Europe, the 
Middle Eost and Alrica - from Itelond 
lo Mottow, from Finlcnd to Yemen 


SDBC 
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FINANCIAL 


TIMES WEEKEND FEBRUARY 7/FEBRUARY 8 190S 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 



TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Exeter Capital Growth 1.449 
Royal London European Growth 1,378 
CF Shaw Utilities 1,365 i.ooo 

Old Mutual Swiss Equities 1.358 
Direct Une FTSE 100 Tracker 1,345 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Save & Prosper Gold & Exp 376 

HSBC Singapore & Malaysian Gth 381 
RdeWy ASEAN 422 

Sanwa Aslan Growth 451 

Old Mutual Thailand fee 451 


Sanwa Asian Growth 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

Natwest UK Smaller Cos 2,761 

GA North America Qrowtti 2,615 


GA North America Gth 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS'* 



1997 


98 


JonnsonFfy Slater Growth 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

2,535 

2,338 

3.000 

Hffl Samuel US Smaller Cos . 

231 

Z5C0 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

2JXB 

QM Mutual Thailand Acc 

m 

1.500 

Save & Prosper Korea 

304 

Schroder Seoul 

345 

1.000 

Baring Korea 

366 

Schroder Japan Small Cos Acc 

466 




97 98 


Jupiter European -3.447 

Old Mutual European 3,117. •. 

Gffltmtye European Set Opps 2£66 i,boq 

Invesco European Growth . 2£5t . ' 

6A North America Growth -2,929 * iaoo 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER BYEARS 

Saves Prosper Korea 246 

Ott Mutual Thailand Acc 494' 

Baring Korea 548 

Handersoa Japan Smafler. Cos '595 
Baring Japan Sunrise ' . ’ .640 


Baring Korea 



TOPFW6 OVER 10 YEARS 

. .F&C US STt^ CWIipart^ . 

HiS Samuel US Smaller Cos 
Framtogtdfl Health 
'GA North America growth ' 
Gartmoro American finer Gth 


Framtingtoo Health 


1.000 


200 ‘ 


94 96 96 9798 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
Barclays Japan Inc 487 

M&G Japan Acc’ ' . . 570 

580 

591 

Henderson Japan ■ 697 



Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. Sowce: REUTERS 


SO. 92 94.. 90 98 

(Tet 01625 S1 1311) 


■ indices 


Average Unit Trust 
Average Investment Trust 
Bank 

BuMng Society 
Stockmarket FTSE Afl-Shara 
Inflation 

■ UK Growth 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 
OM Hartley Growth 
Jupiter UK Growth 


1053 1434 1685 3004 3A 2.4 

1131 1484 1929 3476 43 4.7 

1039 1116 1199 1802 OjO 5.7 

1038 1111 1201 1602 OJO 5A 

1281 1897 2182 4083 28 23 

1038 1096 1149 1543 0J3 - 


1 year (£13 5 10 VoiafltyYkfK 

1152 2535 2573 *771 2L8 0.8 
1217 2131 2342 2694 
1088 2025 2673 


Standard Ufa UK Eq Growth Acc 1115 2023 2154 4138 

Mercury Recovery 1062 2019 2044 2558 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1149 1 706 1932 2920 

■ UK Growth & Income 

Fleming Select UK Income 1343 2021 2359 3353 

Britannia UK General Inc 1200 1916 1950 2751 

Perpetual Income 1251 1884 21440 3960 

HSBC Footsie Fund 132S 1878 2073 

Legal 8 General UK Stockmkr Ac 1324 1875 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1199 1701 1910 3082 

■ UK Smaller Companies 


24 0.8 
2JJ 2.1 
2 JS 0.9 
29 1.6 
2.7 1.6 


2.6 2.7 

2.7 2.7 
27 3.4 
3.0 1.7 
3.0 0.5 
26 23 


■ UK Eq & Bd 

3 

5 

10 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 

1183 

1970 

2508 

- 

Perpetual High Income 

12S1 

1625 

2387 

5056 

Credit Suisse Ffigh Income Port 

1196 

1758 

2145 

- 

Canlrfe Income Die 

1193 

1670 

1917 

2803 

NPI UK Extra Income Inc 

1125 

1654 

1983 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1155 

1643 

1991 

3226 

■ UK Fixed Interest 

Aberdeen Prolific Hx Interest 1110 

1491 

1804 

2599 

CU PPT Monthly Income Plus 

1185 

1486 

1687 

- 

M&G Corporate Bond 

1149 

1434 

- 

- 

CU PPT Preference Inc 

1194 

1430 

1579 

2579 

Dresdner RCM Preference Inc 

1155 

1418 

1684 

2508 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1090 

1334 

1471 

2072 

■ UK Gilt 

Baring Exempt Fixed Interest 

1193 

1455 

- 

- 

M&G Gilt & Fixed Interest 

1139 

1391 

1532 

2100 

Mercury Long-Dated Bond 

1137 

1367 

- 

- 

Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 

1126 

1355 

1466 

- 

Murray Acumen Reserve 

1111 

1347 

1450 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1085 

1263 

1338 

2018 


Vataflltyttfli 
3.1 0.8 
25 3.8 
25 3.7 
22 3.0 

22 3.0 

23 2.8 


1.4 7.6 
1JB 7.1 
1.9 82 
22 6.4 
1.4 74 


1.8 5.6 
22 4.6 
1.7 6.6 
1.5 6.1 
14 5.5 


■ International iyaar.ro . ;3 s 10 vowwyYw* 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 1245 2338 2774 5092 33 1.1 

Aberdeen Prolific Technology 1017 2156 2501 6994 7.0 - 

Framflngton Health 972 2144 2069 7533 7.1 

Framtington Financial 1279 2114 2305 6306 3J3 OS 

H3I Samuel Financial 1268 2055 2431 4490 . 34 1.2 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1058 .1420 1647 3055 3.7 1.0 


■ Nth America 

GA North America Growth 
Hill Samuel US Smaller Co's 


1233 2615 2929 7319 
1092 2291 2380 8817 


Oresdner RCM America Sm Co 1113 2211 1964 4034 

Royal & SunAH Nth America 1243. 2199 2560 5983 

Henderson American Small Coe 1199 2137 2313 6513 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1135 1836 1851 4618 


44 0.0 

53 

4.7 

44) 0.3 
S3 

43 0.5 


■ Europe 

Jupiter European 1109 2184 3147 

INVESCO European Growth 1169 2132 2951 

Threadneedle Euro Sel Gt Acc R 1165 2118 2731 


International Equity Income 


Baring Europe Select 
Newton European 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Japan 


595 9 
5145 
4404 
4119 


34 

43 


1064 2065 2823 
1269 2051 2384 4777 
1154 1662 2159 4243 


Qj5 


0.1 

0.6 


3.7 
4.1 

3.6 0.6 


Best Peps 


. N&West UK SmaBorLCos . . 

■''IS Pib^. Firiarcial Sec 
"Girtmore.UK SmsterGompa 
-jppfe European 

tyggMgEllJT'PB* -■ >•' ■; 

■ Property 

Aberdeen Prolific Property Sh 
Norwich Property 
Airways Residential Property 
Barclays Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Commodity & Energy 

M8G Australasian Acc 896 1352 1883 2817 

MSG Commodity 665 924 1321 1793 

Save & Prosper CommocSty. 695 881 1137 2002 

Hffl Samuel Natural Resources 717 850 1060 15B1 

TSB Natural Resources 673 822 1369 2656 

SECTOR AVERAGE 631 784 1346 1641 



TOffnHI 

1106 -2761 

3J5 U 

11Si 2535 2573 

- 2JS0& 

1245 2338 2774 _ 

..- 33 1.1 

les 1087 2209 2723 

- 3302 

1109 2184 ” 3147- 

- m as 

1130 1818 1924 . 

- 27 2.7 

year (£5 3 5 10 

VdatBityVkm 

1179 1625 2192 

- 23 13 

1091 1240 1610 

■ 13 5.1 

1075 1214 

- 4.8 

1041 1181 1382 

- 03 5.6 

1096 1315 1728 

- 13 42 


53 IS 
S3 IS 
5.7 

S3 1.3 
6.0 OS 
&9 1.0 


NatWest UK Smaller Cos 

1106 

2761 

- 

- 

as 

i.i 

GT International Income Inc 

1197 

1679 

1832 

3587 

23 

2.0 

GT Japan Growth 

916 

1003 

1251 

1415 

3S 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1087 

2209 

2729 

2858 

as 

03 

Matin Currie Int' l income 

1129 

1607 

1879 

- 

2.7 

4.0 

Martin Currie Japan 

959 

978 

1282 


5.7 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1061 

2067 

- 

- 

23 

1A 

M&G International Income 

1121 

1504 

1703 

3289 

2.7 

4.0 

Baffle Gifford Japanese 

1077 

968 

1093 

1309 

54 

AES Smaller Companies 

1046 

1966 

2249 

- 

ao 

1.0 

Mayflower Global Income 

1151 

1462 

1776 

2736 

23 

2S 

Murray Japan Growth 

1026 

934 

1150 

- 

S3 

Schroder Smaller Companies Inc 1061 

1946 

2281 

2891 

ao 

OS 

Premier Globa) 100 

1059 

1453 

1501 

1911 

33 

0.6 

Newton Japan 

997 

929 

1153 

1165 

53 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

992 

TS12 

1840 

2276 

23 

1.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1107 

1508 

1703 

2820 

23 

a6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

862 

608 

882 

945 

6 3 


■ Investment Trust Units 

OuDter High Inc Inv Tst Acc 1107 1592 2079 - 23 3-3 

Quitter Investment Trusts Inc 997 1526 1976 - 3.1 04 

M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 1035 1434 1750 3254 3.0 1.3 

Exeter Fund of Investment Tets 1065 1433 1981 3461 2.6 0.4 

Equitabla Trust of Invest Tsts 1048 1411 1786 3500 23 1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1060 1383 1756 3027 2.7 1.9 


■ UK Equity Income 

Jupiter Income 1139 2043 2799 4725 2-2 3.9 

BWD UK Equity Income 1236 1896 2389 3215 24 3.0 

Britannia High Yield Inc 1212 1868 2246 4053 Z5 3.4 

Royal & SunAII Equity Income 1245 1854 2153 3448 2.7 3.8 

Fidelity Income Plus 1246 1845 1879 2447 23 3.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1187 1663 1918 3011 24 4.0 


International Fixed Interest 


Baring Global Bond 
Newton International Bond 
City Financial Beckman Int’l 
AES Inti Bond & Convertible 
Barclays BG1 Inti Fix Int Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1033 1348 1396 - 1.5 4.6 

1034 1298 1289 - 23 4.6 

1076 1285 1194 1904 2.7 5.9 

1048 1265 1307 - 13 5.7 

1018 1251 1249 - 14) 5.0 

987 1129 1126 1758 1J6 4.9 


■ Far East inc Japan 

AIB Govett Greater China 
Royal & SunAH Far East 
Schroder Far East Growth Inc 
Smith S Williamson Far East 
Jupiter Far Eastern 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


753 1025 1438 2949 74) - 

734 923 1151 1285 5£ 

781 914 1296 S3 03 

823 912 1112 - 541- 

810 903 1146 - 541 

702 788 1037 1609 S4 1J0 


■ Fund of Funds 

Royal & SunAII Portfolio 
TSB Selector 

Lloyds Bank Growth Portfolio 
Mercury Managed Growth 
Lazard Income Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1110 1626 1854 - 23 1.0 

1150 1601 1744 - 24 1.2 

1126 1555 1724 - 23 03 

1110 1548 - - 23 1.7 

IIS 1540 1638 - 23 3.3 

1050 1370 1586 2453 23 1.7 


■ UK Equity & Bond Income 

HSBC High Income 1211 1715 

Aberdeen Prolific Ext Income 1170 1 700 1910 2859 

Edinburgh High Distribution 1213 1694 1922 2343 

CIS UK Income 1249 1688 1892 

Abbey National Extra Income 1187 1654 2045 3457 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


24) 5.6 
24 4.0 
24 3.5 
23 3.3 
1.9 4.5 

1141 1502 1746 2506 2.1 5.0 


■ International Equity & Bond 

Fleming General Opportunities 


NPI Worldwide Income Inc 
Can life Portfolio (MUTM) 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Far East exc Japan 


Global Emerging Mkts 


1196 

1659 

1781 

IS 

3.1 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 

736 

1677 

2068 

6731 

63 

IS 

Mercury Emerging Markets - 

833 

1203 

- S3 

03 

1095 

1609 

1853 

2.4 

2-3 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 

777 

1407 

1593 

5687 

63 

14 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 

817 

1072 

1411 - 5.1 

0.6 

1150 

1533 

1718 

23 

ao 

Friends Prov Australian 

976 

1371 

1737 

4347 

43 

- 

Portfolio Emerging Markets 

828 

981 

- 4.6 

0.3 

1090 

1511 

1864 

2.7 

1.6 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 

671 

1196 

1420 

5152. 

B3 

.14 

Rothschild FAP Emerging Mkts 

833 

978 

- 53 

■ - 

1112 

1503 

- 

24 

IS 

Henry Cooke LG East Enterprise 

771 

1133 

- 

. 

.7.7 

13 

Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 

864 

971 

- 63 

05 

1088 

1399 

1563 2290 

23 

2.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

596 

769 

1028 

3275 

-7S 

14 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

800 

926 

1132 2510 53 

0.8 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Scottish National Caprtal 
Framllngton Dual Capital 
St Davids 2nd Residual 
Futcrom Capital 
Jove Capital 


4.400 
3,180 

3,179 i.ooo 
3,067 
2,225 


Edinburgh Java 


000 — 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 600 


Korea Liberalisation Fund 278 

Edinburgh Java 287 400 

Govett Asian Smaller Cos 342 

East German 391 

Scottish Aslan 396 



1997 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

Scottish National Capital 6,346 

TR Technology B 4.597 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 3,538 

Gartmore Scotland Capttal %228 

Candovar 3,088 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

Korea Liberalisation Fund 138 

East German 181 

Edinburgh Java 295 

Invesco Korea 324 

Schroder Korea Fund 338 


TR Technology B 


5,000 


4,000 


3.000 


24X10 


1,000 



97 98 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 

Scottish National Capital ; ' ' 7,500 
TR Technology B 7,235 

foreign & Col Entaprisa .■••'.-■4,884 
Jos HofcSngs Costal • -4,604 

Fulcrum Capital . .’4,600 

BOTTOM FWE OVER 5 YEARS 
East German .■ . • .146. 

Korea UberattoBfioit Fund 213 

Etfintargh Java 290 

' Invesco Korea • 438* 

Siam Selective Growlh". ' 537 


.1^044 VVtiBRM 

' . >: •• ; X Rxdgn tci'BitenX^e f 9fiS4 ' ' - 

: --S4xxr : -- :v' : ''' v : :9.024 '■• - wood.— 

•' '■ •' _ ■ ' 

t ^Aw OWwihie.porpwBBon -1X094 2,000 
« *•: . ----- . •-■•'r J'/ V.*; • ••■ • 

; JBOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS l M0 
K OwescaEntetprteeC;. . . , ' 558 ijmq 
r-hre^fWt Vi^;v ' 708 ^ 

• WtfPropqtfSharis 787 l _ u _ l 

93 94 95 M 97 98 M ^«^^*W>W > ! 885 88 90 

v-\vl- 4 wMsh ftmuswar .Vf -ft ;.;y r; - .1 535 

Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see 


'.TOfiFa/Es' (SVER-i OYEARS : ■ :' j 


Korea-Europe Fund 



■ UK General 

1 year (£) 

3 

5 Dfc/Pnt) Votetftty 

YW% 

Fleming Ctaverhouse 

1433 

2312 

2427 

-4 

33 

2.0 

Mercury Keystone 

1327 

2077 

2867 

-1 

4.0 

23 

Edinburgh UK Tracker 

1272 

1924 

2096 

1 

33 

2.9 

Govett Strategic 

1084 

1783 

1815 

17 

34 

2.5 

Finsbury Growth 

1196 

1727 

2207 

15 

43 

2.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1223 

1717 

2119 

- 

33 

3.3 


■ Int Cap Gth 

Jupiter Prlmadona 
TR Technology (Units) 

Baring Stratton 
RIT Capital Partners 
Henderson Electric and General 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1 year (£) 3 S Dn/PmH Vblafflly YM% 

1148 2373 3495 3 3* 14 

1110 1838 2200 4 

1385 1828 2000 5 

1171 1724 2667 19 
1196 1696 2129 11 
1110 1530 1862 - 


3.7 

54) 

3.7 

34 

3.7 


4.1 

0.8 

0.8 

1.6 

1.7 


■ Japan 

GT Japan 

Baffle Gifford Japan 
Schroder Japan Growth 
Edinburgh Japan 
Fleming Japanese 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


3 . S VbW*y = YWi 

963 821 1044 7 0 3 0.3 

1038 791 990 7 6-9 - 

1117 747 " - 6 7.5 

940 717 1000 10 U - 

010 674 1008 9 67 

837 593 935 - 7.6 0.3 


■ UK Capital Growth 

Sen rod er UK Growth 
Ivory & Sime ISIS 
Fidelity Special Values 
Undervalued Assets 
Kleinwort 2nd Endowment Pc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Smaller Companies 

Henderson Strata 
INVESCO English & Inti 
Gartmore Smaller Companies 
Herald 

Ivory & Sims UK Smaller Cos 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ UK Income Growth 


International General 


Far East exc Japan, General 


■ High Income 

Dartmoor 
Shires income 
Gartmore Scotland (Units) 
Abtruat High Income 
Geared Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

Split - Caprtal 



1174 

1846 

6 

33 

2.9 

Personal Assets 

1326 

2102 

2393 

- 

2.0 

1.7 

Pacific Horizon 

558 

789 

859 

15 

7.1 

14 

Scottish National Cap 

4400 

6346 

7500 

25 

17.7 


1222 

1813 

20 

44 

- 

Scottish Investment 

1221 

1807 

1944 

15 

23 

2.3 

Hambros SmaSsr Aslan 

475 

710. 

- 

17 

84 

04 

Gartmore Scotland Cap 

2207 

3228 

4688 

39 

6-5 


1085 

1733 

3 

4.0 

1.1 

Baring Tribune 

1311 

1748 

1B03 

12 

33 

2.0 

TR Pacific 

559 

693 

1014 

9 

9-0 

05 

Homing Income & Growth Cap 

2060 

2408 

4213 

24 

6.6 


981 

1672 

12 

3.7 

2.0 

Majedte 

1262 

1743 

2073 

16 

23 

2-9 

Abtruitf New Dawn 

574 

681 

833 

11. 

64 

1.7 

Murray Split Capital Cap 

1634 

2388 

3981 

16 

6-2 

; 

1084 

1626 

-3 

23 

- 

Law Debenture Corporation 

1286 

1722 

2283 

-12 

3.6 

3.2 

Edinburgh Dragon 

640 

616 

770 

is 

73 

- 

Jove Cap 

»Jfi 

2377 

3311 

64 

113 

l 

1095 

1576 1710 

- 

3.5 

1.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1211 

1649 

1925 

- 

3.0 

2.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

515 

583 

794 

- • 

83 

13 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1790 

2068 

3065 


63 

3.6 


North America 


Far East exc Japan, Single Country 


Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 


1090 

1977 

2588 

3 

4.1 

0.1 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 

1302 

2074 

3041 

11 

4.4 

- 

New Zealand 

646 

841 

1432 

16 

5.1 

3.0 

TR Technology B 

1234 

4597 

961 

1952 

3254 

9 

4.1 

0.9 

Fleming American 

1387 

2068 

1998 

8 

48 

0.6 

Aberdeen New Thai 

471 

454 

587 

-9 

8 A 

3.5 

SR Ran-Euiropeari 

1199 

2363 

1033 

1837 

22/6 

10 

4.4 

2.1 

Edinburgh US Track 25p 

1350 

1974 

2010 

5 

44 

1.0 

Korea-Europe Fund 

572 

410 

573 

-11 

243 

0.6 

Henderson EiaoTrust 

1327 

2192 

1045 

1756 

- 

16 

5-8 

0.7 

US Smaller Companies 

1266 

1805 

1517 

14 

4* 

- 

Stem Selective Growth 

466 

348 

537 

23 

8J0 

- 

INVESCO Blue Chip 

1847 

2185 

1017 

1714 

2003 

16 

43 

2.3 

American Opportunity 

1257 

1760 

1947 

5 

6.1 

- 

Schroder Korea Fund 

536 

338 

- 


13-8 


KMnwort High Income 

1629 

2180 

981 

1369 

1706 

- 

4.0 

2.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1124 

1803 

1946 

- 

5.0 

1.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

499 

394 

581 

•- 

123 

13 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1482 

1876 


B 

4 

18 

13 

13 


B3 11.9 

7.1 1.6 

64) 1.5 

8 3 12 JB 

6.1 10.7 
6.1. 93 


Continental Europe 


Emerging Markets 


Investors Caprtal Growth 

1403 

2006 

- 

22 

43 

- 

TR European Growth 

1103 

2109 

4047 

3 

3-6 

0.6 

Baring Emerging Europe 

1058 

2387 

. 

13 

113 

* 

City of London 

1434 

1949 

2192 

-2 

33 

3.3 

Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

1283 

2017 

2409 

9 

4-6 

1.1 

Templeton Latin America 

1043 

1435 

_ 

16 

8.7 

CL5 

Merchants 

1462 

1769 

2001 

6 

4.1 

4.6 

Gartmore European 

1Z73 

2002 

2674 

2 

4.4 

0.7 

Central European Growth Fund 

818 

1417 

_ 

18 

103 

- 

Temple Bar 

1371 

1762 

2084 

ID 

3.9 

4.0 

Fidelity European Values 

1257 

1938 

2874 

0 

33 

03 

Scudder Latin America 

1072 

1400 

- 

14 

73 

.0.7 

Investors Caprtal Units 

1293 

1754 

1792 

11 

4.0 

3.8 

Foreign & Col Eurotrust 

1256 

1907 

2175 

3 

3.7 

0.4 

Templeton Emerging Markets 

769 

1149 

1481 

7 

6-4 

13 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1251 

1672 

1943 
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3J5 

4.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1164 

1771 

2369 

- 

4.0 

03 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

898 

1132 

1246 

- 

73 
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■ Venture and Devt 

Cap 






■ Pan Europe 







■ Closed End Funds 






Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1698 

3538 

4984 

-10 

4.6 

1.3 

Kleinwort Charter 

1249 

2127 

2526 

12 

4 A 

1.9 

Capital Gearing 

1137 

1696 

1948 

6 

23 
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Candovar 

1539 

3088 

4233 

-31 

63 
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Mercury European Privatisation 

1252 
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- 
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33 
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Exeter Preferred Capital 

1581 

1651 

1881 

24 

S3 

. 0.4 

Thompson Chve 

1129 

2055 

3077 

19 

S3 

1.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1251 

1971 
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33 
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Invesco City & Commercial 

1215 

1357 

. 

20 

43 

4.8 

Kleinwort Development Fund 

1093 

2039 

2972 

22 

33 

43 








Scottish Value 

1020 

1280 

1781 

13 

3-3 

23 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1099 

1954 

3103 

71 

3A 
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London & St Lawrence 

1192 

1264 

1667 

20 
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4 A 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1093 

1687 

2535 

- 

43 

23 








SECTOR AVERAGE 

1209 

1450 

1807 

- 

3-5 

23 

■ Int Income Growth 






■ FE inc Japan 







■ Property 







Securities Trust of Scotland 

1210 

1671 

1761 

15 

3.4 

3.9 

Henderson Far East Income 

733 

1002 

1172 

6 

6L6 

63 

TR Property 

1277 

1744 

2449 

8 

5.0 

23 

Murray International 

1082 

1646 

1798 

10 

33 

3.8 

Martin Currie Pacific 

792 

968 

1249 

IS 

&e 

03 

Wigmora Property 

1113 

1605 


17 

SL2 

1.0 

British Assets Ordinary 

1265 

1645 

1489 

15 

33 

5.1 

Foreign & Col Pacific 

760 

856 

1218 

19 

63 

13 

Trust of Property Shoes 

1148 

1311 

1387 

19 

54) 

23 

British Assets Growth 

1304 

1638 

- 

29 

3.6 

- 

Govett Oriental 

589 

586 

960 

14 

63 

0.9 

French Property 

1065 

1225 

1589 

17. 

3.8 

3A 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1226 

1650 

1583 

- 

35 

4.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

733 

853 

1150 

- 

63 

2.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1151 

1471 

1808 

- 

&0 

2A 


■ Split - Income 

Rights & issues Inc 
Ex moor Dual foe 
Jove Inc 

M&G Recovery Inc 
Jupiter Geared foe 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1195 2116 3084 
2093 1724 1888 
1230 1685 1884 
1219 1678 1833 
1242 1578 1578 
1162 1398 1576 


■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Gartmore Shared Eq Junior Zero 1126 1648 
Gartmona Brit Inc & Gth Zero 1107 1544 
Johnson Fry Europe Utfls Zero 1098 1526 
M&G- Recovery Zero Dfv Prf 11CH 1514 17^2 

Ga rtmo re Shared Eq 2ro Dlv Prf 1094 1483 
SECTOR AVERAGE “ 1098 1394 1544 


4.1 6.3 

102 13 3 

a .1 10 a 

54S 243 
05 1CL5 
33 16.5 


23 

23 

2.0 

24 
24 ) 
1.7 



Glossary 


Performance: Tables tike these are fall 
of traps for the unwary. Trap X: don't 
expect them to tell yon which, trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don't 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices: the 
Investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund’s progress, the higher the return 
Investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short Or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk 1 
high reward trusts In their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against Income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rale change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used an to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 


Peps: Some, but not all. unit and 
investment trusts can be put into a 
general personal equity plan which 
shields investors against both income . 
and capital gains tax. The Pep rules are 
that you can pul £6.000 into a general . . 
Pep (and a further £3,000 into a single 
company Pepi. To qualify for the full ' 
£6,000 general Pep allowance, a 
minimum of 50 per cent of a plan’s 
assets must be held in European. Union 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. A 
trust which has more overseas 
investment, but is still 50 per cent 
invested in shares, is non-qualifying 
and limited to a Pep content of £1,500. 


Discount Investment trust shares ' 
traditionally sefl for less than their 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two is known as the . . 
discount In the 1974 bear market; . 
discounts were as wide as 45 par. emit 
and although they have roatniy 
narrowed to well under lO per cent hr 
recent years, they add art additional . : 
uncertainty to Investment trust share . 
price, prospects. The sharp narrowing- 
of the discount is another reason why 
investment trusts look better than 
unit trusts on Ionger4em ; . - 

comparisons. 


• Split capital trusts: Caveat emptor. If 
.you do not already know what they • 

~ are,^u would probably be wiser to 
. avoid them,.They are companies with 
more than one class of share capitaL 
The traditional variety is relatively 
simple: income shares get all the 
in com c/capital shares get any capital 
. J .growth.over die life of the trust But 
’ nowadays splits are highly rampimr . 
with several (Efferent types of security 

• with differmgrtghis,and aimerf to' ; 

- satisfy different-investment needs. 
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FT MANAGED FUNDS SERVICE 


Offshore Funds 


• FT Otylme Unit Trust Prices: dial 0B91 430010 and key in a 5 digit code listed Wow. Calls are charged at sop per minute at all tows, international access avaftble by subscription only. For inore detaBs call the FT Cityline Help Desk 00(444171)873 437a 
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Footsie shrugs off US data and hits new peak 


FTSE All-Share index 


market report 


By Peter John 

Concerns that equities would 
suffer a big sell-off proved 
groundless yesterday as the. UK 
market cruised into the weekend 
on a new closing high. 

The FTSE 100 index ended the 
day up 23.3 at 5.629,7 while the 
second-line FTSE 250 gained 14.4 
to 4,970.4 and the Smallcap rose 
7.3 to 2,410.6. 

Pessimists were encouraged 
early on. The blue-chip index 
started on a weak note in 
response to a poor showing by. 
the Dow Jones on Thursday. 

And-, from an opening just 


below 5,600, it. dribbled lower as 
dealers took same of the gtnffing 
out of a marked: which has been 
squeezed higher following last 
Friday’s - late mega-merger 
announcement 

- News that Glaxo Wellcome and 
SmithKline Beech am Intend to 
join hands and form the world's 
third largest company had lit a 
rocket under the UK market that 
lifted it more 200 points at 
best 

Seven straight sessions took 
the Footsie to an intra-day high 
that was already above several 
economists' end-of-year forecasts. 

But a feeling that, everything 
was overdone started on Thurs- 
day and. by mW-moming yester- 


day. there were signs of a big 
correction. Footsie was down 50 
points as a wave of selling flowed 
through the financial sectors, 
which many strategists already 
considered overvalued because of 
long-running consolidation spec- 
ulation. 

Nevertheless, it transpired that 
a rogue trade in Barclays was 
responsible for the slide. The 
wrongly priced order sent Bar- 
clays down 160 points in a matter 
of seconds and. consequently, 
pulled the Footsie back 15 points. 

When that was sorted out, Lon- 
don began the slow climb back 
up. There was just one hurdle, 
the non-farm employment statis- 
tics from the US. 


Traditionally regarded as a key 
economic indicator, the d on -farm 
data tend to send markets down 
when they are above the consen- 
sus forecast. 

Yesterday, they were stronger 
than expected but the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average shunted 
higher to record a near 100- point 
gain by the time London closed 
for the day. 

It appears that economists are 
focusing increasingly on the 
wages component of employment 
figures. Thus, while the poten- 
tially inflationary increase in the 
number of jobs was 358.000 
against a forecast of 233,000, 
hourly earnings rose only 0.3 per 
cent against a forecast gain of 0.4 


per cent. That reinforced the US 
goldilocks scenario of growth 
without inflation. 

However, the final L'K close 
may have given a more optimis- 
tic impression of the market than 
it deserved. Footsie was only just 
holding its head above water for 
most of the afternoon. 

It was only in the last few min- 
utes of trading, when share 
prices are notoriously unreliable 
under the new electronic trading 
system, that ii madp the decisive 
break upwards. 

And turnover reflected the cus- 
tomary lack of interest for end-of- 
t he- week trading. Only 725.9m 
shares changed hands by 6pm, 
well below the daily average. 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS 1 EQUITY FUTURES AMD OPTIONS TRADING 
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Traders moved to set up 
defensive positions In equity 
derivatives as the FTSE 100 
spent much of the morning 
in negative territory, writes 
Martin Brice. • 

Puts at 11,500 outweighed 
calls at 7,500 as recent 
bullish sentiment seemed to 
peter out. Total options 
volume was a low 19,000 - 
less than half the figure for 
Thursday. In stock options, 
GEC was the busiest with 
1,000 lots traded. 

The March FTSE 100 


future opened at 5,598, in 
line with the cash market 
but March rose to a 
premium of about 12 points, 
the level judged to be fair 
value. It then dropped to the 
day’s low, 5,568, in morning 
trading. 

Strength on Wall Street 
helped March to touch the 
day’s high of 5.645 at 2pm, 
before retreating about 20 
points, where it spent much 
of the afternoon. Settlement 
was at 5,621, in line with fair 
vaiue. 
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■ FTSE 100 B4DEX FUTURES (UFFE) £25 per full ndex point [AFT] 

Open Se« price Change Wgn Low EsL vol Open ffrt. 
Mar S59&0 5621.0 +30.0 56500 5565.0 9310 61192 

Jun 5684.0 +300 0 2449 

■ FTS6250 WDEX FUTURES (UFFE) £10 per fui index port 

Mar 50Q5.0 SOSO +9.0 5006.0 50050 51 6207 
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CMi 1037 Us £083 

■ EUBO STYLE FTSE 100 INDEX OPTION flJFFB CIO per M index port 
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Sellers 
hold sway 
on BT 

By Joel Kibazo 
and Martin Brice 

The bears were firmly in 
control at British Telecom- 
munications as the shares 
came under pressure ahead 
of next week's publication of 
third-quarter figures. 

The shares gave up 17 or 
nearly 3 per cent to 56Sp 
With volume Of 15m malting 
it the most heavily traded 
stock of the day. 

Lehman Brothers has 
moved its recommendation 
on the stock to '‘neutral” 
from "outperform” citing a 
dull earnings outlook and 
uncertainty over acquisition 
strategy in the US. 

In a note to clients, ana- 
lysts at the US investment 
bank said: “A new productiv- 
ity impetus is required to 
generate material share 
price outperformance from 
here. BTs head count pro- 
gramme has. however, 
slowed in recent years." 
While suggesting the UK 
telecoms giant is a "safe 
haven", the team believes 
the shares are now “fully 
valued". 

The team at ABN Amro 
Hoare Govett takes a similar 
view and it too published a 
pre-results note this week. 

ABN said: “BT will release 
third-quarter results next 
Thursday. We expect profits 
to come in some way below 
those reported in the equiva- 
lent quarter a year ago. 
reflecting both a deteriora- 
tion in the core operating 
margin as well as higher 
interest and associate 
charges." 

Publishing group Reed 
International, currently in 
the process of merging with 
Dutch company Welters Klu- 
wer, hardened 24 to 672p. 

Henderson Crosthwaite 
yesterday published a note 
on the stock urging inves- 


tors to buy the shares ahead 
of the completion of the 
merger. 

"We believe the relative 
attraction of the merged 
company’s growing earnings 
stream, set against a weaker 
economic background, will 
enable the group to re-estab- 
lish its 30 to 40 per cent pnee 
earnings premium to the 
market." said the team at 
Henderson. 

Securicor unproved 9' : to 
35Svap after ABN Amro reit- 
erated its positive stance on 
the stock as it highlighted 
the strengths of mobile 
phone operator Cellnet. 
Securicor owns 40 per cent 
of Cellnet with the rest 
owned by BT. 

Jim McCafferty. at the bro- 
ker. said: "Cellnet has made 
a strong start in 1998. The 
operator signed up more 
than 50,000 customers in 
January. Innovative prod- 
ucts wfll be marketed more 
aggressively under the com- 
pany’s revived marketing 
efforts.” 

Among other mobile oper- 
ators. there was demand for 
Orange, which helped the 
shares rise 6Vi to 310p. But 
Vodafone was unloved, the 
shares closing 2 off at 508' rp. 

Banks In demand 

Among banks. National 
Westminster sprinted to the 
top of the Footsie best per- 
formers list in the last hour 
of trading. The shares put on 
62 to £11.90 in trade of 2.8m. 

A press report suggested 
the bank is preparing to 
introduce Visa and Access 
cards which will allow users 
to make cheap telephone 
calls. 

The two Scottish banks 
were also wanted- Royal 
Bank of Scotland rose 20 I .'i to 
974‘ ip, while Bank of Scot- 
land hardened 19Ya to 6G9Vip. 

The recent trend of bids 
for smaller companies with 
computer software busi- 
nesses continued, with Clay- 
hithe, the data software, tim- 
ers and fastenings group, 
rising 16 to 92’/ap after it said 
it was in takeover talks at a 
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“significant premium to the 
current share price". 

Rolfe & Nolan, the bank- 
ing software company, was 
unchanged at 497'jp after 
this week accepting a fi25p 
paper offer from SiwGuard 
Data of the US. 

Fellow financial services 
software companies contin- 
ued to respond to the Sun- 
Guard offer, which referred 
to “significant changes in 
the marketplace as a result 
of consolidation of the finan- 
cial sendees industry". 

London Bridge Software, 
which makes credit risk soft- 
ware for banks, rose 17' .- to 
580 , /*p. although Royalblue. 
which also supplies the 
financial services sector, was 
unchanged at 365p after a 
27’ -ip rise on Thursday. 

Misys. the biggest com- 
pany in the information 
technology sub-sector, rati 
into some profit -taking and 
edged down 85 to £24.17’ 

RISES AND FALLS 
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The construction sector 
rallied in the wake of strong 
results from housebuilders. 
Bryant Group, which this 
week revealed a 3s per cent 
rise in pre-tax profits, saw 
brisk trade of 2m as the 
stock firmed to 129' =p. Crest 
Nicholson, which reported a 
doubling of full-year pre-tax 
profits, was up 4 at 112p. 

The FTSE construction 
sector has outperformed the 
All-Share by almost 5 per 
cent in the past week and 
yesterday Persimmon was 
among the best performers 
iu the FTSE 25D with a rise 
of 7'i to 227 p. Berkeley 
Group was also a strong per- 
former. gaining iy at «50p. 

Investor interest has been 
prompted partly by a series 
Of positive comments on tile 
sector that have highlighted 
the relative cheapness of 
housebuilding slocks, which 
before this week's rally 
stood on a price/earnings rel 
alive of about 60. 

Among smaller companies, 
Total Systems benefited 
from positive press comment 
and gained 14 to 107’ =p. 

MS International! was up 2 
at 16‘ =p after it said a direc- 
tor had increased his stake 
slightly to 3.54 per cent. 
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Dow close 
to record as 
stocks rally 


CS Group soars as Zurich moves above 6,800 


AMERICAS 


US stocks rallied strongly 
with a sharp rise in J-P. Mor- 
gan leading the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average nearer to. 
the 8^200 points level, writes 
John Labate m New York. 

Blue-chip shares such as 
J-P- Morgan and Sears 
diverted attention from the 
technology sector which had 
led the market Tor much of 
the week. 

By early afternoon, the 
Dow had gained 78.47 to 
8,195.72, within about 6Q 
points of its previous closing 
high. 

The broader Standard & 
Poor’s 500 index was sharply 
higher as well, up 7.34 at 
1,010.88. The Nasdaq compos- 
ite index, which is weighted 
in technology issues, gained 
6.03 to 1,682.93. 

Yesterday's rally came on 
the release of new labour 
market figures. ‘’The fact 
that the bond market was . 
able to absorb the employ- 
ment report numbers so well 
has given people in stocks 
some confidence,*' said Step- 
hen Sbobin. technical ana- 
lyst at Lehman Brothers. 
“Financial stocks look pow- 
erful today." 

Payrolls increased in Janu- 
ary by a stronger-than-expec - 
ted 358,000 while the unem- 
ployment rate stayed at 4.7 
per cent. 

In spite of the strong Jobs 
data, bonds moved higher by 
early afternoon, with the 
benchmark long bond rising 
A to 103. sending the yield 


lower to 5.909 per cent. 

JJ*. Morgan, a Dow compo- 
nent, surged more than 6 per 
cent higher or $68 to $114$. 
The company was reported 
to have declined to comment 
on its share price rise. 

An analyst's upgrade sent 
Sears higher as well. The 
retailer climbed $2 to $52% 
after rising sharply on 
Thursday after the release of 
January sales figures. 

Other banking shares 
climbed, sarwHiTg the Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchange’s 
bank index 14.13 higher to 
766.49. 

In the ' health . sector, 
Oxford Health Plans climbed 
$2& or more than 12 per cent 
to $18%. The company has 
been the subject of recent 
merger speculation. 

TORONTO picked up after 
a quiet start and the TSE-300 
composite index was 23.54 
higher by midsession at 
6,838.50 in volume of 3L3m 
shares. 

Canadian National Rail- 
way rose C$2.20 to C$79.50 on 
Thursday’s confirmation 
that the Montreal-based com- 
pany was in talks to buy the 
Chicago-based Illinois Cen- 
tral of. the US for $23bn 

One analyst commented 
that the market Appeared to 
approve of the proposed deal 
since it would make CN a 
truly North American rail- 
road. 

Canadian Tire rose 25 
cents to a year's high of C$33 
after the retailer reported a 
12.6 per cent rise in 1997 
profits. 


Mexico keeps eye on US 


MEXICO CITY was flat at 
midsession after domestic 
and foreign Investors 
returned from a market holi- 
day keeping a wary eye on 
gains on Wall Street. 

The IPC index of most 
active stocks was up just 
2.51 at 4.789.86. Dealers said 
Wall Street’s positive reac- 
tion to the US payroll data 
prevented Mexican stocks 
from opening lower in the ■ 
wake of the Dow’s small 
decline on Thursday, when. 


the local bolsa was closed. 

Mining company Indus- 
trie Pennies was among the 
gainers, up 1.45 pesos to 
40.20 on demand fuelled by a 
rally in world silver prices. 
Telmex was up 0.20 to 22.20 
as the phone company’s 
shares rose in tandem with 
their ADRs in New Yark. 

BUENOS AIRES added to 
the 7.1. per ceDt already 
chalked up this week as the 
Merval index rose another 
&51 at midsessian to 659.44^ 
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Shares in ZURICH continued 
on their record-setting way 
as the SMI index closed 
above the MOO level for the 
first time and CS Group 
moved to the centre of atten- 
tion with a speculatively 
driven jump of more than 7 
per cent The SMI index rose 
85.1 to 6£57.L 

CS Group soared SFT17.25 
to SFr255 amid incessant 
-rumours that it might be 
about to forge an alliance 
with Deutsche Bank or Com- 
merzbank of Germany, or 
ING of the Netherlands. 

The share price was also 
bolstered by switching out of 
UBS and SBC on news that 
US senator Alfonse D’Amato 
had. asked the Federal 
Reserve to block the banks' 
planned merger until they 
shed more light on their 
wartime past. UBS lost SFr29 
to SFr2»l60 and SBC SFr££0 
to SFM70.50. 

Roche certificates picked 
up SFr80 to SFrl6,790 as 
recent speculation about a 
merger cor change in its capi- 
tal structure eased. Novartis 
rose SfY32 to SFl2£87. 
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FRANKFURT finished late 
electronics trading almost 1 
per cent higher but off its 
best levels. The Xetra Dax 
index turned back from a 
peak of 4,546.47 to close 42.19 
higher at 4,536.91 as Wall 
Street and the steady dollar 
provided support. 

Gains In the bond market 
together with merger and 
takeover speculation drove 
financials higher. Deutsche 
Bank ended jumped DM8 to 
DM126.50 on the Continued 
speculation about a link 
with CS Group. 


Dresdner Bank rose 
DM1.65 to DM83.95 on con- 
tinuing rumours that Allianz 
would raise its stake from 
about 22 per cent Commerz- 
bank. regarded as the only 
real takeover candidate 
among major German banks, 
was up DM2.19 at DM6920. 

SAP rocketed DM2850 to 

DM7CCL50, more Thaq malting 

up for Thursday's fall that 
followed news that the co- 
chairman Dietmar Hopp is to 
leave the company’s man- 
agement board to join the 
supervisory board. 

AMSTERDAM picked up 
in late trade to dose at a 
six- month hi gh and with the 
AEX index just 40 points 
sbort of its all-time high. 
The index closed 7.34 firmer 
at 971.99 after US wages data 
provided a late spur. 

Publishers and mergers 
partners Walters Kluwer and 
Elsevier were marked 
sharply higher after ratings 
upgrades for the companies 
from Goldman Sachs which 
said tbe merged group 
should be able to increase 
earnings at 15 per cent a 
year and would be an ideal 
core holding in European 
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equity portfolios. Walters 
rose FI 9.80 to F1292J30 and 
Elsevier FI l at FI 36.40. 

PARIS climbed into record 
territory for a second succes- 
sive session, baoved by spec- 
ulative buying of selected 
stocks ahead of the weekend. 
The CAC 40 index ended at 
3J216.66. up 27.06 on the day. 

Stocks seen as takeover 
targets were the main focus. 
Paribas, frequently the 
object of bid rumours of late, 
gained FFr22 to FFr566. 
"Typically it rises ahead of 


the weekend." said one 
trader. “You never know 
when the news will break." 

Drug stock Sanofi was also 
in favour on unspecified bid 
talk, rising FFr5 to FFr671. 

A trickle of corporate 
news provided some spice to 
trading. Reinsurer Scor 
gained FFr5.80 to FFr31920 
alter touching a year high of 
FFT327 on better-tban -expec- 
ted results. Analysts also 
welcomed Scot’s acquisition 
of stakes in credit agencies 
Euler and Coface from AGF. 


MILAN ended at an 
aU-time high for a third suo 
cessive session after a see- 
saw day which saw it open 
lower before clawing back 
into positive territory. The 
Mibtel index ended 117 
higher at 19.555. 

Banks were again tbe 
main feature as rumours 
continued to circulate about 
possible alliances in the sec- 
tor’s widely expected 
restructuring. BCI climbed 
L27Q to L7.793 as it was hit 

by a rash of buy orders. 

The longest running bid 
story in Milan, tbe proposed 
merger of San Paolo dj Tor- 
ino and merchant bank LM3. 
was back in focus as San 
Paolo confirmed, after the 
market closed, that the deal 
would go ahead. During the 
session its shares fell LS80 to 
L21.598 while CM3 lost L157 
to L26.841. 

MADRID ended at a fresh 
all-time high, helped by 
strong gains for banking 
stocks. Tbe general index 
ended 6.07 higher at 713.83. 

Written and edited by Michael 
Morgan, Jonathan Ford and 
Peter Hak 


Jakarta leads region’s advance with 4.3% surge 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Takeover speculation sent 
JAKARTA sharply higher as 
investors homed in on prop- 
erty stocks and some con- 
sumer issues. 

The composite index 
gained 23-94 or 4J3 per cent 
to 535.43 during a session in 
which investors concen- 
trated on second-line stocks 
on expectations of takeovers 
by foreigners. 

Ciputra Development, the 
property giant was a buying 
target on takeover rumours 
after news that it was unable 
to pay its S2S0m of foreign 
debt. Tbe shares rocketed 
RplOO to Rp325- 

The company confirmed it 
was negotiating with foreign 
creditors but said the possi- 
bility of a debt for equity 
swap was remote because of 
its weak share price. 

TOKYO continued to trade 
in a narrow range as inves- 
tors pondered the govern- 
ment’s next move to boost 
the economy, unites Paul 
Abrahams in Tokyo. 

.. The Nikkei 225 index rose 
36.76 -to close at 17,040.06. 
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The index traded between 
16£60 and 17,133. 

Banks were up 2 per cent, 
but a few out-performed the 
sector. Nippon Credit Bank 
was up Y13 or B per cent at 
Y168 on rumours it might be 
about to recapitalise using 
preference shares. 

Long Term Credit Bank 
rose Y36 - or more than 10 
per cent to Y311 - on 
r umou rs it might follow suit 
LCTB said it would make an 
announcement about 
restructuring in the next 


two weeks. Other h anks that 
performed well were Fuji, up 
Y33 to Y831 and Yasuda 
Trust, up Y8 to Y26L 

Steel shares continued to 
progress. Nippon Steel, the 
most heavily traded stock of 
the day. rose Y7 to Y233 and 
Kawasaki Steel Y3 to Y220, 
the fourth most heavily 
traded. 

Tbe rubber products sector 
performed particularly 
badly, down 3.5 per cent. 
Bridgestone dropped 4.5 per 
cent in heavy volumes, clos- 
ing down Y140 at Y2.940. 

Fujitsu, the electronics 
group, fell Y10 to YI.450 
after it announced its losses 
this year would be heavier 
than previously forecast 

Odakyu Real Estate, the 
property company 47 per 
cent owned by Odakyu Rail- 
ways. fell 6.5 per cent to 
Y330. The shares have been 
extremely volatile, peaking 
last year at over YB00 and 
falling below Y150 this year. 

The TOpix Index of all first 
section stocks rose 4 points 
or 0.32 per cent to 1,287. 
Turnover was moderately 
heavy at 617m shares, with 


743 stocks up. 381 down and 
141 unchanged, ln Osaka, 
the OSE index rose 124 to 
17.070 in volume of 2gm 
shares. 

SINGAPORE jumped 3 per 
cent as funds went bargain 
hunting and the Straits 
Times Industrials index fin- 
ished 44.76 or 3 per cent 
higher at 1.536.91. 

Malaysian stocks traded 
over the counter saw strong 
demand, spurred by specula- 
tion of finanrifli sector merg- 
ers. 

Renong was actively 
traded, rising 12.5 cents to 62 
cents on news that its Com- 
merce Asset Holdings busi- 
ness was to merge with RHB 
Capital 

Among the index stocks. 
Cycle & Carriage led tbe 
charge, jumping SSI to 
SS7.60. 

Property counters were 
unfazed by high Interest 
rates and news that a major 
developer bad asked to delay 
payment on purchases of 
government land. 

KUALA LUMPUR climbed 
2-2 per cent as the ringgit 
continued its recovery 
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^0<5*5 (101 .625(26) .625(0 

aWSSST; 

Brttan TWramrarteaflcns PLC 


Grow PLC ADR 


97S12S TOFeto) 8125 11) . 4125 
(5) ' ^375 (4) S/S [04F»9« 85 C 


.74923333(0) 

i ADR (10^1 - 
312SB) an 


-ANon-VOrfl lOp - 

Bnii6</*)fc^F?C4ap<f«5CWQw 
Rad M 20p-88 (0*F«8 8 (Wf«S€) 

BSM aocpPLC Old 10p - 1B1 J02ftfl8) 

. BTR PlOADfl (41) - 11.15 (04FrfB) XI 

BdetaPLC Ort Sp - 102 KBFtm 
EL*ner (HP.) Hdra PLC BAA, 2nd Cwo Prf 
Cl -127 nOFtSsf 

BufmsrfH.pjhtt^sPLCS'W.CWJPim- 

BwiMh^S PIC ADR t^) • M B 
(0*F«8) 

Bunrati CmuI PLC 7W Cura RM Prl £1 - 

9M (04MB)i SP4F698) 1\ (04ft9M 
Bunnsh cW PLC e»Cum Pn Cl - 9?9 

Eg^^Liera Fund RedCMlp - 161 

C^l!t£cSmU^ { 5 : 1 ) - 
2AJIMF098) 

Cidbuty Sdvranws PLC ADR (M) - 478 (i) 
BSWSWn W 88836667 (3) 

CsflyffaPLC lOltCusiPrtEI - l37(2SJa96) 
CAou PLC New Od 5p 1FWPAL - 18TOS8) 
-e47S(200)10<1I2Fert] 

Craatot PIC -BShi Cl - B ff. 1. ffl 1« (» 
C«H8 Group PLCriMUfftaft Red Prl 1909 
£1-pS7|03Fe9S} 

Catfan C um raunteacw plC «h (5n) - 

cattfl SmrrBs*aaon* PLC S5p (Me® Cun 
Cov Prl - Iffi'jWFcaB) 'i(WFo06) M 
(MFb 88| i (04PeS6) VOffoBM , 
CtHriMM ABem HUw U Una Lii8* 

CtaAn SbeWT Ra R» Pena Irt 

C^atotJaes Cun Red 
Prl El -78(WFrt8) 


58(2017- 1057 flEFcflB) 

CkMuus PIC Wtt B StA tar Oni - 3 
(XUaSffi 

Coats PaKra PlC 4 W l» Ln Sft 200207 - 


CrAPimkceRribUaeLnS&aOOair- 

PLC «JTO Cun W £1 ■ 78 

CewsVfcX PLC aV»BnrOw Bds 
oarofo El 000 ffc) - «*» KHFdBi 
Cohen (AJ6C0 PLCNoaVA'Ckd 20p - 310 


fcpmerdsl Union PIC BW6 Cun but Prl El 
-74 ZfWftanr(0tfa9e)2<w«6)2 
dWMBi'iwiftifflV.fcitfiea 
kMiOMBsl (Won nc BV« cun fer Prl £1 . 

Fe98) 8 p4Fe90l B 


Bradbrd 6 Bntfw Suttu St** W 
Perm W Beariaa 9« - 174 (29Ja9fl 


CuwnercW (Jntan RC CUn In Pn £1 - 
1 45 WF# 9 B)%g 4 fe 98 | 8 {D 4 Fg 8 a) 6 

Cool«w«nipPtC 7 »Cm'B* 2 ^L 50 W 

Bulk PLC & 2 Sfc NonCun ino 
Prl Cl - 148 % BMFeW) 4 ii BNftflG 

’sraAFoejaitwf^sj 
Cudarri CcrwuiaScw Group PLC tim 
(M)-ai25(5) . 

Cciranry Buasro'soew P™W 
SamHSfcsr)OO 0 fSB)- 15 i 
Craig Show PLC Ora Sft El - 200 (D 3 F«B) 


DefivtM 8 Gerera) True! PLC Ora 50p • 
2370(04Fe9e) 70 |04Fri8) 70(04Fe98) 
Dues Esatas PLC lOirta 1st Deb S* 
2012-107 (O4F«90) 
O^enporiXntai w PLCOra 10p-66O 
(OSFeee) 

Dm Wley Group PLC Non Wig Ora 5p - 41 0 
(0*Pe981 

Dermnt VMey tadgs PLC New Ord Sp OB - 
1S02TO1- 38 (CtZRgM 
Derwent Vsley Hrdgs. PLC lOV*b let Mg Deo 
Sfc 2019 - 133.03125 (04Fe98r 
Dewhnt Grout PIC 6.75% Cun Prl El - 135 
(02P«« 

D«geo PLC IT SI* 514 12/170-500 10, 1.0. 
1. 0) 500 (MF*98) 1 (4) 2 (11) 10 (0. 1) 20 
(0) 

D*gw> PLC ADR (4:1) -36^6 (20) .7 (20) .75 
(251 £75 (22. 3} .956 {20001 7 (10/ 
837372067 (30) .4077815 (20) 49671844 
(22) 82370968 (J) 748708(15) 

Dixons Group PLC ADR (3.1) - 2434 
(04Pe9^ 

Dragon 04 PLC W)b ID Sub for Ord CP0J2S - 
33tO)B(2) 

Dtrfcp Ptametlon* La 8% Cun Prl £1 -65 8 
(03FWB) 

EedeeajscB/ tasuanc* Oflto PLC 0.(25% 
Non Cun tad Pri Cl • 127V i04Fe98) 
EcSpse Bands PLC Red M She Sp - 105V 
ltW«98) 

Ecipse Binds PLC Cnv Pit SI* 5p - 133 

(3OJ«90) 

B Oro LtrxrQ & ExjSorBSor Co PLC lOp- 
855 pause) 

Emese PLC 6ZSp (N«) Cm Cum Prf SP - 
E7VBV(Q2Fe8B) 

Energy Group PLC AI» <4:i> - 51.15 (25) 
Entetpnae OJ PLC llWfc Uni U Sft 2013 - 
133V(04Fe98) V(04Fe98}4<ii04Pe9ej 
Essex ISufloh Water PLC 11^0% Red Dtb 
SBraosOP - 134JS (03F*98) 

Essex & SUk* Water PLC nVfc Red Deb 
Sft 8002B4 - 11 6V 8 V [0tfe») 

Euwumel PiDEuotannel SA 1991 wts (iE 
PLC & 1 ESA Wiid Sub UbHReg) - 2S 
(WfisBj 

Exptartton Co PLC Ora Sft 5p • 367 
(MFe98) 80 (047808) 

Falcon HUgs PLC Ord 5p-1 *2 (D4P*9B) 
Feeatack PLC 10% Cm Red Prl Sna £1 - 
128V (29JB98) 

Ftaa Nation* BUttng Sodaty 11*<% Perm tar 
Beumg Sts E10000 - 157 (03Fe98l 
Fciies Group PIC Old 5p - 63 (OSPaae) 
Foft a u one t Dover Water Seroe Ld Pftp 
Deb Sft -70mSe93) 

Foraun S Uaeon PLC Ora 5p - G25 (03FeS8) 
. Frierxtiy Hottta PLC 5% Cm Cum Red Prt Cl 
-95 (SOJaSS) 

Aiaidr Note* PLC 7% Gv Cbm Red Prf Cf 
-BS(02Fe96) 

FuSBt; Sffltti i Turner PLC 8H 2nd Cum Prl 

C1-114(02fe88) 

Gatofter Group PLC ADR t*- 1 ) ■ 3352 (5) - 
•60729 (5) .619597(25) 

G a m ed tacome Seeuaes Ld Zero Dm G» Prl 
(LOOIp • 104V (04Fe9B) V (04Po96) 
General Aeodam PLC 71ft Cu» tad Prl £i - 
134% Stf fi25 *1 ftHFaM 
G«nJte*l«PlcmCuroliiflPr1£i - 
148 (OtffflB) B (04Fe96) T 4 (04fe£8) V 
(D4F498) «s (04f=e98) ’e (0«We) V 
((Watt) 

Genera) Cable PLC ADA (51)- *7 05 (i24) 
J73 (10. 20) 47 (8) B (151 .125 14) 1875 
03 

General Been* Co PLC ADR (1:1)- SS8 
(04Fe981 

G/tbs & DarWy PLC CW lOp - lWt(3GJaS81 
004 WC ADR (U) * 3053 (0*FeS8) 

Gted Wefcen* PLC ADR (2i )- 51875 
(04Pe8B) S37S (25} 5921 <p4Fe06| 4 (2S. 
«)) 4 tO*Fe98) 0825 (10) .115 (04FeSai 
.125(39,25,11,15) 125 l«F*98) .1375 
(04Pe9S) .1875 (10. IS) 25 (04Fe88l * 

J75 (15.25) ^775(25. ID) .5(5. 25. 23.2) 
-5825 (25) 825 (25) .627 (25) 5.625 
(Q2Pe96) 

Ghrared baeroeloral PLC S425K. (Nen Cun 

Prf£l -31 (OZFsflfl) 

Canada (koup PLC 10% ift Mig Deb Six 
18Gna-133 , 7(C0FBS8) 

Graa Parian) Esatas PLC 7os% ia Mg 
Deb Sft ZSE7- 106V (03Pe9ei 

Greet Ami Earns PLC RS* i*» U» 

Deb Sft 2016 -127V04Fe«) 

Gnu Ports* Estates PIC 10WL isl Mlg 
Deb Sft 2021 - 14435709125 -99 (OSPeSS) 
GraeraS Owp PLC 7% Cm &4»ra Bds 
2003 Ei (Regd) - no 1 * iO4fe0B) v 

(D4Fe96) 

Greemta Group PLC 8% Cum Prt Ci - HO 

«aFW6) 

Grayeoet PIC tWb as AA tar Ora- 31 

paww) 

Halfai PLC 12% Peip Sub fide E - 1S5 
(Q2FMB) 

ttanson PLC ADR (5:1) - 3M75 (10) -38S 
(200) S73 (10) 


Hardys 6 Hareom PLC Ora 5 p - 21 0 
| 04 Fe 98 ) 3 | 04 Pe 98 ) 3 ( 04 Pe 98 ) 3 
l(WwS 8 ) 3 ( 04 PeS 8 ) 3 | 0 «Fe 98 ] 3 
( 04 Fe 98 ) 3 ( 0 *Fe 98 l 3 l 04 Fe 98 ) 8 
( 04 Pe 88 ) 7 ( 04 Fe 98 ) 8 (MPW 8 ) 9 
(D 4 Fe 98 ) 20 | 04 Ft 98 ) 20 ( 04 Fe 98 ) 
Hefttown Estaras iOVMsi Urg Deb Sft 
98 S 0 D 3 • 100 ( 04 FeS 8 ) 

Hear rri Udothtan PLC On] lOp - 101 
W 4 fW 8 ) 2 ( 04 F 698 I 

*9 & Smtn Hags PLC 14 % la Mg Dab 3 « 
200003 - 110 ( 30 Ja 96 ) 

nogs PLC ADR 14 D ) - 9 86 
fll 4 FeB 61 

Housing Fnanee Cop Ld 5 % Deb Sft 2027 - 
74 ( 04 Fe 98 ) *9 (D*F« 38 ) 

Housmg Fi*r*eCotpLd ^4 Deb 8*2023 

■ H 7 V( 2 ft)a 9 ei 

Housing Fnanee Carp Id 11 HAi Deb Sft 
20 i 6 - warns raxiasei 
HSBC Kfldgs PIC Od 75 p (Hi Rag) - 
SN 1 B .03 ( 0 *Fe 98 ) 1600 ( 04 FeS 8 ) 2 
( 04 fe 98 ) 4 ( 04 Pe 98 ) 4 ( 04 Pe 98 ) 6 
(tUFe 98 ) 7 i 04 FbB 8 ) 7 / 04 FeSB) 7 
KMFaSS) 8 f 04 Fe 98 | 8 ( 0 «Pe 98 | 8 
KMP« 9 e) 8 I 04 pa 98 ) 6 ( 04 Fc 9 Bj 10 
( 04 Pe 981 2 ( 04 FeS 8 ) 22 l(DFe 98 ) 

HSBC rtdgs PLC 1 1 .BB% SiTOert Bda 2002 
Cl IReB) - 1 W>j| 04 Fe 96 ) ‘i( 04 Fe 98|5 
(CUFeaei 5 (O 4 Fe 90 ) V ( 04 Pfi 98 ) 

IAF Group PLC Wfe 10 Sub tar Ort • 50 
POJaSfl) 

Iceftnd Grout R.C Cm Cum Red Prt COP - 
101 ( 04 Fe 98 l 

Imperial enema* indusrtes PLC ADR ( 4 :ij - 
64 7840625 (201 125 | 0 <FM 8 ) .49788302 
IS) S ( 04 Fe 98 l J 1 < 0 <Fe 38 ) £22878 ( 5 ) 
£2287867 [ 15 ) S 25 tfHFegB) ■ 5375 f 25 | 
tadape PLC B’AL Cm SUurO Bd 8 1 QIM 8 
ElOOO (Pta) - S 7 V( 0 *Fb 96 ) B' 7 ( 04 P« 98 ) 
Inae Fund BStis • p 84 
krtea Graff PIC ADR On) - 42 * ^8 
|MFeS 8 ) 

Jontrson Graff Oeaners PLC 75 p(Nei)Cnv 
Cun Red PrMOp ■ 125 KXFe 98 l 
Jo/maon Grout PLC iOV Cum Prf D - 130 
( 0 CFe»i 

Kelsey Wusmee PLC nV% Cum Prf Ci - 
130 (C 3 Fa 98 l 

Ktatu Etaonc Ld SV* Sec Deb Stk 2006/10 
- 119 < 29 JaS 8 i 

KtagtohoPLCADR [£i)- 3 l 42 ( 04 ft 881 
Kunra PLC 7 p Cm Cun Rad Prf Sp - ICl 
(O 4 Fe 90 ) 

Kvacme* PLC lOVfc Uns Ln Sft 2001/06 - 
104 | 0 «Fe 98 ) 6 rO*F« 88 ) 

Kvaemer Process PLC 5 V% See Ln Sih 2003 
- 87 i 03 Fe 98 i 

Laasoiu Grae PLC ADR ( 11 ) - 94.77 
IO 4 FW 0 I 

Lant Stones Pic 7 % Cnv Bos 30&2008 
ElD 00 IRfl)-l 72 ’s(O 3 F«B) 

Leera a Hofeedr Bmidine Sectary 13 V& 

Perm tat Beenng 9 b • 18 ft ( 0 *FeWj 4 

104 FO 98 I 

Legal 6 General Group RC Gta% Crv 
suard Bds 3 tv «08 Cr ft» (Rg) - 278 81 
( 29 JaS 8 ) 

Leans (Jonni Pamarshff PLC 5 % Cum Prf 
S» cr - 66 (303598) 

Usny Irtenwronal Wgs PlC 5 1 W. Si* Cm 
Sds 30*2009 £1 [Read) - 109 [ 03 Fe 881 
London Frnence 8 Investment Op PLC Wts 
bSubtarOrd- 12 ' 7 ( 30 J a 96 ) 

Undon W ena tam l Group PLC AOH pi) - 
12.75 (O^Fete) 

Ldratst PLC ADR (l.i) - 1 56 (IUFe 98 l 
Low 6 Bonar PLC 8 % is Cun Prt Sft El - 73 
( 02 Fe 98 ) 

Lucas Ircuaries PLC 6 'A is Prt El - 65 
l 04 FeBB) 

Lucas 'tarry PLC ADS (1 on ) ■ 3375 
UMShtaar She C*W Ca Rsrp Deb S 3 

• MVfOtfeSB) 

Uarapsta Hlli an gs PLC Ora ■ 95 f25) 
Mate S Spencer PLC ADR (61) - 57.7 

ftkCartv 8 Srone PLC 7 % Cm Uw W Sft 

199955)04 - 100 (MFeSS 1 1 [OtfeflB) 
UEPC PLC B% Una Lrt Sft SOOMS ■ H» » 
OBJaBB ) 

UEPC PLC ttVS DM Lfl Sft SWZ 2 - t 4 ?!e 

iaftsn 

uraani Bsi* PLC 14 % Subord One Ln Sft 
20024 ) 7- 12535 ( 03 Fe 98 l 
Us-Sussa Waw Co 10 % BW D» Sft 
201117 - 12 S‘< ( 2 SJ 096 ) 
titacuw (A. 6 J.; Group PIC 7 % Cum Prf £1 

■ 75 [Otfe 56 ) 

UueHow [A. 8 J ) Graff PLC 13 'm> 1 Sll 4 B 3 
Dec Sft 200605 - 113 ( 04 F eSfll 
Kural Power HC ADR (4.1) - 5*0375 (9) 
i l 5. 01 * 625 ( 6 ) 65 ( 5 ) 

Haonai Wesartrefer Barfi PLC ADR ( 6 . 1 ) - 
ijj.joe/Diftaffl^sOTasw 
National Wesonrear Bark PLC 9 % 
Sft'ANOftCuRi Prl El - 14 fi*r pMFeSOI % 
K> 4 Pe 9 ei%| 0 *FeSe| 

NxDarol Wearmnaer Bar* PLC IS'A 
SuwdLlns Ln Sft 2 D 04 - 120 MO 3 F«) 


Nencasta Buttng Society 1 (PA Perm tat 
BeanrgSte £1000- 151 M03Fe98) 
Neoroasae Bunting Sooery I2“tat Perm tat 
Beenng Sns ElOOO - 17* V (03Pe98) 

NFC PLC 7V% Cm Bds 3007 DODO (Rg) • 
103 KHFe98) 3 (04Fe96l 3 (04Fo96) 2 
<04FeB8) *■ (0<Fe96) ta (0*Fe98i % 
IO*Fe88j 

Nonfwt n Foods PlC 6»4% Cm Siff Bds 
08.0608 £1000 (Rfl) • IQS'- (D4Fe08) % 
lO*Fe98| 

Ndnrrom Roeh WX Pap Sub MB (B1 

• 16795 iO*Fe96) B (0*FeS8) B (04FaB8) 
OEM PIC Oro 2Sp - 35\ k75 6 (30Ja98) 
Orange PIC ADR (5:1) - 24 B f04Fe9B) 55 

(4) 6 ID 

Para-asum PLC Cum Sec Cm Red Prf Sns 
El • 72(02Fe9B) 

Patarson. Zoctvm Pt£ io% Cum Pri ft - 
i39 - if03FeWl 

Peaoosy Trust 10J5% rstUrg Out Sft 
31.07-18 -13S 834 (03Fe98l 
Pee 1 KBps PLC 539% (Net) Cm Cun NonV 
PrfEl-2*4Vi04Fe9Bl 
Peel Kkffc PLC s-rriu 19 Uff Deb Sft 2011 - 
1236B9 719 !C3F*S8| 

Peransaar & Overt Steam Ne» Co 7*tat Cm 
Sds 19M3 E1000 ,'Regd) • H7V|04Fe98) 
Peftre: Fws PLC Bp (Net) Cum Cm- Red 
Prt I0p- n&(04F«36) 

Pitaras PLC 9H% Cun Prf Cl - 100 (04Fe96) 
Paerntso & General tmeamnts PLC 
Cum R«J PC fl • S9 (281x96) 

PftrerGen PLC ADR |4 i| • 55.125 (10) 
Prtraer Fame* PLC ADR (il) • 11 49961573 
(6) *9961643 |14) .63461053 (*l £246125 
|7) ' .65 (5) 76 [25) £996 (2d 5) 

Pranwi Farnet PLC ADR il 1 1 (Cum Cm 
Prf) - 21.25 <0*Fe98) 4 (25) 

Preutar Faroe# PIC 89Jo Cum Cm Red Prt 
\ Serin; Couper | - 13J1S 
PremeB Faroe# PLC 81.35 Cun Com Red 
PidSnsCi (CSSCpn). i:Vifit9JaS8| 
Queens ttoai Hksus PLC 10‘4% 19 Mtg 
Deb Sft 2020- ;i1’j(30ja96i 
QUcftS Graff PLC 10% Cum Prl Cl -120 
/3CU99) 

RaraJ Etaaro nc t PlC ADR 12:1) • 8*2 
lWFe90) 

Raracmes PLC 3£5'«Curo Prf El - 07 
iWFtflS) 

Reded S CoRcri PLC 5% Dan Prt Cl - 71 
(04Fe98i 

fUtjjs Hn* Group PLC Cm Cum Red Prf 
3001 Cl - 101 (301898) 

Rea) Cap PLC <£5% i*mly 6V&) Cun 3rd 
Prt El - 76 (29Ja38i 

R«aJ Cap PLC *5!% rtroty 6VS| Cum Prf 
S’ ■ 75 !C3Fe98) 

Reuws HiltSngs PLC ADR (6:i )- 5i£2 
KH7B96) 4.75 !r<F*9S) £88421 (4) 
£3*574 w 5 OB C04Fs9S) .125 (71. 5) .15 
(12) .1875 |0) ■ 2*925 (30) 25 (15. 20 5) 
26 [0*Fe») 2755 (0*Fe9ej £ (10) £75 
(D*Fe98l *375 (5/ .625 (04Fe98) .78 (Bl 
6G if) £5 ;9) 7 125 (3) £75 (11) 5 (5) 51 
(15! .625 14. 1) 65 (9) .73 (5) .75 (3) 5*5 
■8 1 875(10)58(5) 9277(11)533 |iOJ 
£5 |E .977 ,10; B(1V 576 15) 125(4) 

126 > :0> »S75 (Si 2TJB (1$) SSllOiJTS 

(5) 55(9- 

RcJWSS Group PLC Ota IOC -W 15.0)916) 
Si .50. 13)2(113)3(4.31 
Ro Tins, PlC Ora i0p (Br) - 825 (04RS81 5 
(0*Fe98> 

Re Tens PLC ADR (4rf) -5*25 (04Fe96) 25 
l04Fe38) 75 (OtfeBSl 75 (0*Fe9B) 5 
IC4F4&8) 5 i&*Fe9Bl 32895*2615 
l‘0«Fe*( 91-3SS32 (0*Fe38l 8822516 
(0*FeS8) 351401S37 (UF898) 

RcHs-Rwpb PLC ADR (frl) - 17.4 (03PeS8] 
ftafi! 8 SunADrtra tas Graff PL£7£5% 
Cm sra» Sds 3C« JJ« EiDte (Retf - J77 
TOFeSBi 

Rjira) 8 Sun ASanse tas Group PLC TVt 
Cum aid Prt P - 12B f04Fe9e» fl (0*PeS6j 
Sanft & Saanj. PLC ADR (5rf ) • 1875 (0) 
SorsMy (Jl PLC ADR I* i) - 32i (OtfaSB) 
Saresjary Grout plC w* n Sita far Od - fi 
115. Oil* 08)7(8) 

Sajft Arabia tanesmers ^jndLd Ora Shs 
SCat-a5<WFe9e) 75pHFeS81£75 
, -341=698) 

StfeS PLC B'« Cum IfeO Prt 20D1Q5 El - 
112 [DSFefiBl 

SpnoS PLC 5V% Cm Cum Rki Prf 2QD6ni 
£1 ■ 105 (0*Fe98) 

Secsetr 8 Ntacasse PLC 45% (Neb Cun 
PrfE1-e0i03Pe9e) 

Seoceh & Newrac® PLC 6.425% (N«j Cun 
PrfCl-«0(03Fe9e) 

SeaDsnUefia Group PLC 650% Cm Una 
Ln Sft 2007 - 103 (03Pe981 
Saab Ptm PLC ADR «1J -342162 575 
/Q3Fe9B) 

Sean PLC <9% (Wy 7%j -«cun Prt ei ■ 84 
(sojesei 

SedgwcV Graff PLC 7\fc Cm Bs 
31&«XS £5000 (Hg| - 100’s W4PeflB) 4 
(OCF8B0I 


against the dollar and retail 
investors followed through 
on institutional buying. 

The composite index fin- 
ished 15.38 higher at 728.19 
in very heavy volume of 
1.1 bn shares. 

Analysts said a downgrade 
by Moody's of Malaysia’s for- 
eign currency ratings and 
Petronas. Telekom and Ten- 
aga depressed prices in the 
afternoon session, but sell- 
ing was well absorbed. 

Tenaga closed 35 cents 
down at MS9.10 but Telekom 
gained 10 cents to M$12.60. 
after dipping to M$12J20. 

Index heavyweight May- 
bank closed up 90 cents to 
M$13.10 after its announce- 
ment on Thursday that il 
was not in merger talks. 

SEOUL closed higher after 
an agreement between gov- 
ernment, labour and man- 
agement on lay-off legisla- 
tion spurred share buying by 
foreign investors. Brokers 
said that net foreign buying 
jumped to Won300bn against 
just Won21bn on Thursday. 

News that Morgan Stanley 
Capital International was 
increasing South Korea’s 


Sevun Rfcer Crosong PLC B% tndex-UlMd 
Deb S* 2012 - 139% (29Ja96) 

Sewsn Trent PLC -B Shs 38p - 32 10) 2 
(D3 Fb 98) 2 (03F698) 2 (WFe&8) 2 
(«Fe9B; 

9a* (Arthur) * Co PLC CM 5p - 2 iD*Fe96) 
Shel Transport & Trading Co PLC Od 25p 
(Bt) - *30 123JU98) 

Shed Transport S Taring Co PLC ADR (61) ■ 
<155 (6) 55 (04 FeSBI • 273621 (l| 3W 
(04Fe98) .498617 (6.0) 

SheS Transport & Tradng Co PLC 5V)L la 
Prt (Cum Ei • 79 (02Fe981 
SnoprttaGraff PLCOrfSp-iBlH ’tiO.2. 
20 ) 

Sffn« Group PLC ADR 130.1 ) - 17 (03Fe98) 
55 

SfcetrranesGrai* PLC OrtJ SI* EPOJBSp 
[Wd- 0201/981 -39 (03F*96) 41 (OQFeSBj 
t (03Fe98) 

Shffton Building Sooety i2ta% Perm Int 
Beanng Sirs E1000 (Rftj) • 181 (0<Fe98) '5 
(O4Fe90) '? |0*Fe981 
Skyeftmrma PLC S WBirarts • 3 CO. 2| 
SmiiiiKkne BeecbamPLCADR (5 1) - B85 
(15) 625 (04Fn98) 1 625 (0*F«98) .74 (13) 
75 (25. 10. 20) .75 <0*Fe98) 7S KKFoSei 
.76 (28) 5125 117) 567l |04Fe38| 575 
(04FB9B) 5375 (2. IS) 8 lO*Fe90) 9 
104F898I 028&(04Fe86) 0825(1.9. ia 
30) .125 (0«FeS8| .135 |i5) 17 (10) 1875 
(10. 25) 55 (10. 20. 26) 2£2 (8) 28 (61 
-30* /12, 20) J1 (1(1) 5125 (0*Fe98) 075 
(2015(50) 

SntitaJW H.) Group PLC SV* Red Uns Ln 
Sft • 70 iD4Fe98) 

SouMm Beane PlC "B sns 3Tc - 30 
(04FeS8) 30 (04Fe9B) 30 (DtPeKI 
Srandard OBrwred PLC IDVfc Suttart Uns 
Ln S* 200307 - 119 » (03Fe98l 
SunUco PLC Ort D.lp • 0 62S (2501 
Staring Industries PLC isi Prt |5Vfc Cun Ei 
- 70 |03Fe98l 

Starting Puttering Group PLC 625% Cm 
Cun Red See Prt St* El - S5 103FW8I 
Snettourne PLC Wts ra Sub ta» Ort 1999 - 
'«fC2Fe98) 

TadpOkr Tticrtneiogy PLC Wls » S^ ter Ort - 
l*r(04Fe9P) ViOtFegfl) 

Ts« t Lrfe PLC ADR (4 1j - 33.73 l04Fe98> 

75 (MFcOS) 

Tto 5 lyre PLC 8% Ura. Iff »- 2D0SCTW - 
104M30J0981 

Twer.Bg Ccmmnicatone PLC ADR (10 11 - 
1325 IZSJeS©) 
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weighting in its Emerging 
Markets Free index also 
helped boost foreign buying. 

The composite stock index 
advanced 12.40 or 2.4 per 
cent to close at 540.45. 

Analysts said the foreign 
buying was focused on core 
blue chips. 

Samsung Electronics rose 
Won5,800 to its limit high of 
\Von79.400 and LG Semicon 
gained Won2£00 to its limit 
of Won29,800 with volume of 
l.lm shares. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Johannesburg edged higher 
after bullion made a brief 
stab above the crucial 5300 
an ounce level. The overall 
index rose 10.6 to 6,620.5, 
helped by industrials which 
picked up 19.7 to 7,777.7. 

Golds finished 17.1 lower 
at 887.1 as Gold Fields, the 
world's second biggest gold 
producer which listed on 
Monday, retreated R1.50 to 
R32.50. Food group l&I tum- 
bled 12.5 per cent to R2.10, 
hit by projections of lower 
annual results. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Rival Vickers and Alvis team believes it may have been unfairly disadvantaged I SlowdOWD 


NEWS DIGEST 


GKN consortium set for contract 


By Roger Taylor 


A consortium of GKN. the 

UK engineering group, with 
Krauss -Mallei and Rheinme- 
tall of Germany, is now 
favourite to win the contract 
to supply the British and 

German army with 
armoured personnel carriers. 

The news has concerned 
the rival consortium, com- 
prising Vickers and Alvis of 
the UK with Henschel of 
Germany, which believes it 
may have been unfairly dis- 
advantaged in the tendering 
process. 


The multi-role armoured 
vehicle (MRAV), or Battle- 
field Taxi, is one of the most 
important collaborative 
European military procure- 
ment projects. The British. 
German. French and Dutch 
armies are interested in buy- 
ing MRAVs and orders are 
expected to total between 
£lbn and £3bn. 

Wehrdienst. a trade news- 
letter based in Bonn, has 
published what it said were 
the results of the assessment 
of the two bids. It said that 
an eight-wheeled vehicle 
designed by the GKN/ 


Krauss-Maffei/RheLnmetail 

consortium had come top on 
technical and tactical fac- 
tors. without being more 
expensive than its rival. It 
said the joint German /Brit- 
ish Assessment Commission 
had recommended this 
vehicle. 

The Vickers/ Alvis/Hen- 
schel consortium is believed 
to be questioning the legal- 
ity of such a decision, as the 
original specification called 
for a six-wheeled vehicle. 

Vickers said: “If they want 
an eight-wheeled vehicle we 
would be happy to design 


one, although we would like 
some time to do it” 

Nick Prest. chairman of 
Alvis. said: “No decision has 
yet been made. There are a 
number of legal and indus- 
trial issues yet to be settled 
as well as questions over 
who is to participate in the 
project." The French are 
understood to still favour a 
six-wheeled vehicle. 

The Ministry of Defence 
yesterday denied there had 
been any change to the spec- 
ification. saying the require- 
ments had been clear to all 
bidding parties. It added that 


any decision on the order 
would have to wait until pol- 
iticians in all participating 
countries had considered the 
rival bids. 

The competitive tendering 
for the MRAV has been co- 
ordinated by the German 

government. Observers had 
said it may favour the GKN/ 
Krauss-Maffei/Rheinmetall 
bid in order to help preserve 
Germany's strong position in 

armoured vehicle. 

There is also concern that 
the German government 
may decide to press ahead 
with its own order. 
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Strikes derail 


acquire 
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early flotation 
plans at MTL 


By Cathy Newman 


By Chan's Gresser 


Emap Radio is believed to be 
in exclusive negotiations 
with Hanson, the building 
materials group, to buy Mel- 
ody Radio, the London easy 
listening station. 

Melody, set up in 19KJ by 
Lord Hanson, then chairman 
of the conglomerate, was put 
up for sale towards the end 
of last year. 

Several groups, including 
GWR, Scottish Radio Hold- 
ings. and NRJ. the French 
radio group, expressed an 
interest, but Hanson is 
thought to be pursuing 
exclusive talks with Emap. 

A deal is some way from 
being signed, and Etnap 
would almost certainly face 
scrutiny by radio industry 
regulators if it bought Mel- 
ody. because It already owns 
London-based Kiss FM. 

Although the level or 
interest in Melody- is 
reported to have pushed the 
bid price as high as £30m 
(S50m). it is thought Emap 
would be unlikely to pay 
that much. Analysts have 
said that even £25m would 
be a full price for the busi- 
ness. 

Both Emap and Hanson 
declined to comment. 


A flotation of MTL, the 
Merseyside bus and tube 
company largely owned by 
its 2.000 bus drivers, has 
been shelved after a wave of 
strikes. 

The drivers stood to make 
£20.000 ($33,400) each when 
the company comes to mar- 
ket. But the owners have put 
the sale on hold after tram- 
drivers at Merseyrail Elec- 
i tries, the company's light 
rail arm, launched a series of 
one-dav stoppages. 

MTL blames a year long 
inquiry by the Office of Fair 
Trading into bus companies 
in the Merseyside area for 
the delay. 

But a company adviser 
conceded that the recent out- 
break of industrial action 
had been “ unh elpful", and 
added: “We will have to wait 
until the air has cleared 
before proceeding." 

MTL had hoped to float 
early this year and had 
retained SBC Warburg to 
draw up plans. Analysts had 
pencilled in a value for the 
company of about £150m. 

The Mersey-based bus and 
train company has annual 
turnover of about £500m. It 
has bus services in Liverpool 


and London, and operates 
the train franchise from 
Liverpool to Newcastle. 
Regional Railways North 
East 

It also runs the largest 
underground train network 
outside London, Merseyrail 
Electrics, a rail commuter 
service, where there have 
been strikes over the past 
month and a hall 

During that period there 
have been 10 days of strike, 
with only a handful of driv- 
ers turning up for work. It 
has resulted in the service 
coming to a virtual stand- 
still. 

The dispute is over pay 
and working practices, and 
shows no signs of abating. 
The company said a further 
six days of strikes were 
planned, starting next week. 

In a letter to employees 
last week. Peter Coombes. 
chairman and chief execu- 
tive. said: “The board has 
reluctantly decided that it 
will not be possible to pro- 
ceed with the notation of the 
company during the current 
financial year." 

He said the decision had 
been principally based on an 
ongoing inquiry by the 
Office of Fair Trading into 
the operation of bus services 



Peter Coombes: the “reluctant decision’ had been taken 
mainly because of OFT inquiry into the industry 


in the north west of 
England. 

MTL was subject to a man- 
agement buy-out in 1992 
from the local authority. The 
original shareholders are 
mostly bus drivers, as the 
company only expanded into 
rail with acquisitions over 
the past two years. 

News that MTL has post- 
poned its flotation will 
revive speculation that it 
will be snapped up by rival 


transport groups with a taste 
for acquisitions. 

Analysts reckon that 
Stagecoach. National 
Express or Go Ahead could 
all be interested, but none is 
likely to move until the gov- 
ernment publishes its white 
paper on an integrated trans- 
port policy. 

The document, expected in 
May, could reintroduce 
greater regulation to the bus 
market. 


J Sainsbury yesterday 
appeared to falter In its 
fight hack against Tesco, as 
it reported sales growth that 
lagged behind its supermar- 
ket rival 

Investors had appeared to 
be convinced that the 
decline of recent years had 
been halted when the super- 
market group reported bet- 
ter-than -expected interim 
profits last October. Bat 
analysts were disappointed 
yesterday with the latest 
trading statement. . 

“They are losing sales' 
momentum and failing fur- 
ther behind Tesco,” said 
David McCarthy, retail ana- 
lyst at NatWest Markets. 
Another analyst said: “The 
Sainsbury recovery story is 
ftaTiing oat pretty quickly.” 

Sainsbury said sales, 
excluding new stores, were 
3.2 pm cent ahead for the 16 
weeks to January 10 a gainst 
the same period last year - 
less than half the rate 
claimed by Tesco for the five 
weeks to January 3. The 
shares fell 3%p to 486%p. 

However, analysts have 
maintained profits forecasts 
for the foil year at about 
£720m, partly because Sains- 
bury said gross margins had 
held firm in extremely com- 
petitive conditions. 

At the interim stage the 
group reported like-far-like 
sales growth of 5 per cent in 
the' first four weeks of the 
second half. It had expected 
growth to slow in the weeks 
after the November - anniver- 
sary of the introduction of 
Extra Seward Points ob its 
loyalty card. - 

“We know we are on track 
with the targets we have set 
ourselves.” Sainsbury said 
yesterday. These were like - 
for-like growth of between 1 
and 2 pm cent, stable net 
margins, 18 new stores and 
improved customer percep- 
tion of quality and choice. 

Observers suggested it . 
deserved praise for the per- 
formance -of its banking 
operation, which is expected 
to move into profits ahead 
of schedule this year. 


vesterday it was confident of meeting its disposals target 
byline its Industrial businesses before the 

end of its financial year on March 3L . . 

Marconi Instruments, which makes preoswu vm&uxsg 
and measuring Instruments and has Sr 

Spain, Germany and the US. has been tang* by 
Systems of the US. It made a pre-tax profit of M 
■year to March 31 on sales of £65 ^m. Its net assets were 

^TTitMtisposal programme is part of a series of strategic 
measures introduced by Lord Simpson, who took over as 
managing director in 1996. to refocus the group on 
defence, electronics and telecommunications. 

GEC Plessey Semiconductors is the only rem ainin g part 
of GEC up for sale. _ ___ 

The group is preparing for the £4bn flotation of GEC- 
Als thorn, its joint venture with Alcatel Alsthom oi 
France, later this year. It is expected to raise £lbn by 
selling about half its stake. The money will be used to 
.expand GEC's core businesses, the GEC Marconi defence 
electronics division and the industrial businesses in the 
US Roger Taylor 


Gartmore combines divisions 


Gartmore, one of the UK’s largest pension fund managers, 
has /fimhinpH its UK and international Institutional divi- 
sions in an attempt to stem client defections that have 
attended its poor performance. 

Pension fund consultants believed the changes would 
not prevent clients leaving. One said pent-up d eman d for 
change could put up to half of Gartmore’s institutional 
funds in jeopardy. Another said: “Gartmore really needs 
an injection of credibility and reshuffling the deckchairs 
is not the answer." 

The group, owned by National Westminster Bank, has 
lost about £4S5m from- dissatisfied clients in the past few 
weeks. The biggest loss came from National Australia . 
Group, the financial services company tha t owns Clydes- 
dale Bank an il Yor kshire Bank. 

- The merger of Gartmare's UK and international divi- 
sions has resulted in two directors moving. Helen Mars- 
den becomes chief operating officer of the investment 
division, while Sally- Tennant will head the slimline insti- 
tutional division. . Jane Martinson 


Energy tried for 775p offer 


Energy Group tried to extract an offer price of 775p a 
share, from PaofiCorp of the US in discussions late last 
month before agreeing to recommend a £4.05bn offer at 
7G5p earlier this week.. 

ParifiCorp’s offer document, posted to shareholders yes- 
terday, says that Derek Bonham, Energy Group chairman, 
met the US company on January 28 and that a price range 
of 740p to 775p a share was discussed. 

The document also reveals that PacifiCorp has so far 
incurred bid costs of $125m (£748m). including $65m in 
foreign exchange losses- . 

PacifiCorp, which is being advised by Goldman Sachs, 
first bid for Energy Group last June, but its £3.65bn offer 
lapsed after being referred to -regulators. Energy Group 
shares closed up4p at 779p yesterday. . Virginia Marsh 
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Biocompatibles chief departs 
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Shares in Biocompatibles 
International tumbled I60p 
to 215p yesterday, after Alis- 
tair Taylor, chief executive 
of the biotechnology com- 
pany, left abruptly. 

His departure was 
prompted partly by the fail- 
ure of Biocompatibles to 
form a partnership with a 
big pharmaceuticals com- 
pany interested in commerci- 
alising its main product. 
This is a coating that 
reduces the risk of the body 
rejecting implants, primarily 
stents - devices that hold 
open damaged blood vessels. 

The shares dropped from a 


high of £14 to 400p in Sep- 
tember when the company 
foiled to clinch a deal for its 
coating with Johnson & 
Johnson, the US medical 
group. They were also hit by 
stock market speculation 
over boardroom splits, which 
were denied by the company. 

Julian Steadman, finance 
director, said: “We have 
been going through a strate- 
gic review and the board has 
a dear idea that what Bio- 
compatibles needs is some- 
one with a different set of 
skills to take the company 
on to the next stage.” • 

The company will be run 
by a management committee 
headed by Jeremy Curnock 


Cook, chairman, until a new 
chief executive has been 
appointed.- Mr Curnock- Cook 
runs the biosdence unit of 
Rothschild. Asset Manage- 
ment, investment adviser to 
two. biotech fimds which 
between them own € per 
cent of Bibcompatibles. 

“Staff will be demotivated 
by Taylor's departure,” said 
John Savin, analyst at Greig 
Middleton. : “Being' run by a 
management committee led 
by a venture capitalist with 
many other commitments 
will lead to turbulent times." 

However, -.Mr Steadman 
said an interregnum would 
not damage Biocompatibles 
because “we have bolstered 


the management team below 
chief executive level with 
seasoned executives.” 

Biocompatibles, which has 
£50m ($83.5m) cash, dis- 
missed suggestions it had 
become a takeover target. 

But the group said it 
would consider striking a 
partnership that involved 
another company buying a 
strategic shareholding. 

Mr Taylor, 55. earned 
£165,000 in 1996 and is expec- 
ted to receive a full-year’s 
pay under his contract He 
holds 20,000 shares in the 
company, and is still negoti- 
ating with the board over 
options he holds on anoth er 
1.5m shares. 


Sound financial planning is more 
than a good savings account and 
some private health insurance. 
But if that's as far as you’ve got, 
you should read this week’s 
Investors Chronicle which 
includes a special report on 
Personal Financial Planning for 
Beginners. We explain a whole 
range of issues and products that 
could make a real difference to 
your finances. 


Fortis shares rise 
on takeover talk 


Gallaher venture 
with Reemstma 


By Barbara Srrut 
in Amsterdam 


mis 


How much should you risk in the 
hope of greater returns? Where 
can you get the best advice? Are 
guaranteed investments better 
that trust-based products? And 
when is income better than 
growth? 


We also report on the essentials. 
From mortgages to pensions and 
unit trusts to national investment 
products. We give you our verdict. 


Shares in G£n6rale de 
Banque, the second-largest 
Belgian bank, and Fortis, tha 
Dutch-Belgian bancassur- 
ance group, rose yesterday 
after rumours intensified 
that Fortis was preparing a 
takeover bid for the bank. 

Fortis refused to comment, 
while La Generate insisted it 
was strong enough to 
expand Independently and 
was preparing Its bid for 
CIC, the French bank soon 
to be privatised. 

La G6nerale's hopes to set 
up a grande banque Beige 
were dashed after the take- 
over of Banque Bruxelles 
Lambert (BBL) by ING, the 
Dutch banking group, last 
year. 

Analysts said La Generate 
would-be under pressure to 
turn to foreign partners, 
especially if its bid to 
acquire CIC foiled. 

Fortis’ Dutch operations 


include Amev, the insurer, 
retail bank VSB and Mees 
Pierson, the merchant bank. 
In Belgium it holds a major- 
ity stake in the ASLK ban- 
cassurance group, and the 
insurer AG. 

La GCnfirale is already in 
the Netherlands through 
Bank Nederland, the coun- 
try’s fburth-largest bank. 

Daari Worm, analyst at 
ING Barings, said: “Such a 
merger would certainly 
make sense.” He said the 
combination would enable 
the two groups to achieve 
cost reductions through the 
integration of their extensive 
retail networks In the two 
countries. . La G£n6rale 
would provide Fortis with a 
fresh channel of distribution 
to push its insurance prod- j 
ucts in Belgium while also . 
fitting nicely- with Mees Pier- : 
son in investment banking. 
Shares in La Gfeferale closed 
up BFT500 at BFrl7,626. 
while Fortis was ahead 
BFr350 at BFrt.200: 


By David Blackwell 


Gallaher, the tobacco group 
demerged last year by 
American Brands, Is joining 
forces with Reemstma 
Cigarettenfabrlken of Ger- 
many to. tackle Kazakh- 
stan’s demand far more than 
20bn cigarettes a year. 

Reemstma, . owner . of the 
West brand, is . to take a one- 
third stake- in the Gallaher 
factory under construction 
in Almaty, the' Kazakhstan 
capital. ' : - ' 

The factory, planned at a 
cost of £l2m ($20m)' and 
expected to produce 2bn cig- 
arettes : a year, .will be 
increased in size from 3,000 
sq m to 4,300 sq m. Gal- 
laher, which produces Sov- 
ereign cigarettes, refused to 
reveal the final cost of the 
exterided faetbry, but Reem- 
s fcma-said it wonkT exceed' 

WOnt: - ’ "" • 

Ian. Birks, corporate 
affaire director at Gallaher, 
described tiie deal as “a very- 


good fit that will enable 
both groups to take their 
businesses forward”. But he 
stressed that if was a manu- 
facturing and not a brand- 
owning partnership. 

For the past few years 
Gal la her has been exporting 
the. Sovereign brand from 
Northern' Ireland and sales 
- have reached. 3bn a year. 
The first cigarettes are 
expected to come off the- 
. production line in Septem- 
ber. 

The project was started 
because Gallaher expected 
tariff barriers to be set up. 
Beemstma, which has expe- 
rience of operating in east- 
ern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union, said it would 
produce West and other 
brands for its international 
strategy in Kazakhstan. 

Maufred HSnssler. of 
Reemstma, said the venture 
“will enable us to success- 
fully face the challenge of 
this interesting and 
; dynamic market”. 
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Investors Chronicle complete with Personal 
Financial Planning for Beginners is on sale Friday 
6th February. From your newsagent, price £2.50. 
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for San Paolo, Imi link 


1| ‘aid Betts In Milan 

board of Istituto San 
o di Torino. Italy’s laxg- 
commercial bank, last 
it unanimously approved 

reposal to merge with 
the Rome-based banking 
*P* 

le vote ended weeks of 
.'ulatioc and clears the 
• /or further consolida- 
. of the country’s banking 
or. 

an Paolo said the merger 
' i left open the possibility' 
ie-ups with other banks, 
h as Monte dei Pascbi di 


Siena and the Intesa group, 
which was recently formed, 
through the’ merger, of 
Ambroveneto and Cadplo. 

Monte dei Paschi and 
Intesa already own a 10 per 
cent stake each in Imi. 
through Cariplo. San Photo 
also owns a 10 per cent 
in Imi, which holds 5 per 
cent of San Paolo. 

San Paolo said a merger 
with Imi would consolidate 
its position as the country’s 
largest commercial bank, 
with mare then L200,000bn 

(SH3bn) in deposits, and 
LI 80, 000 bn In customer 


loans. It would also reinforce 
its- leadership in the growing 
Italian asset management 
business. The new group 
would have about 20 per 
cent of the Italian mutual 
funds market and more than 
LlOQ.QOObn of funds under 

management. 

Imi, which was privatised 
between 1994 and 1996, 
would also provide San 
Paolo with an Investment 

hamlet ng arm amH COttSOUdate 

its leading position in advi- 
sory and consultancy work 
for the Italian public sector. 
The Imi board is due to 


meet on Tuesday to review 
its options, and is expected 
to approve the merger. 

San Paolo and Imi have 
come under increasing pres- 
sure from other banking 
groups worried about the 
competitive implications of 
the proposed merger. 

Credito Italiano, the priva- 
tised Milan bank, made ten- 
tative merger advances to 
San Paolo, while lntesa pro- 
posed a merger between 
itself and Imi. 

Monte dei Paschi was also 
nervous of being left out of 
the rapid consolidation of 


Italian banking and threat- 
ened to block a San Paulo- 
Imi tie-up. 

The proposed merger 
comes as the Italian mone- 
tary authorities are encour- 
aging a rationalisation of the 

country’s highly fragmented 
banking sea or. 

Banca National*? del Lav- 
oro. the Rome commercial 
bank, is also due to be priva- 
tised and merged with Banco 
di Napoli, while Credito Iial- 
iano and Banca Commer- 
cial© Italians, the two Milan 
banks, are seeking partner- 
ship opportunities. 


>uperstars give you their bond 

anks are offering paper against royalties 




ock stars have long 
^ been courted by 
- record labels and 
sic publishers: now they 
■* 1 being pursued by invest- 
u ' nt bankers who, as the 
. .nager of one successful 
- id put it, “are descending 
us like a plague of 
usts”. 

Vfter the success of last 
v. ir s “Bowie bond" - David 
. wie raised $55m against 
:ure royalties in a bond 
ue organised by Fahnes- 
;k. the US Investment 
nk - intellectual proper- 
. s. such as pop songs 
erary estates, have become 
'e financial community's 
:est craze. 

Nomura, the Japanese 
Hiring group- hopes soon 
; close a SICttn issue against 
e music publishing income 
the singer Rod Stewart, 
tbnestock is putting 
gether a bond backed by 
ie royalties of a pool of 
ick stars including the 
embers of Crosby, Stills, 
ash and Young, the classic 
•70s band. Richard Bran- 
in’s new V2 record label is 
iscussing various transac- 
. ons with Morgan Stanley, 
ie US investment bank. 

The banks say the main 
i-ason why pop and rock 
oyalties should now be 
egarded as sound invest- 
ments is that, more than 
-mr decades after Elvis Pres- 
;y first flexed his pelvis on 
IS television, popular music 

_ i as come of age. 

“We’re looking at artists 


who’ve been around for long 
enough to prove that their 
music has lasted, and for us 
to predict how it’s likely to 
sell In the future.” says 
David Pullman, managing 
director of Fahnestock. 

A more mundane factor is 
that, with yields on Treasury 
bonds - at -historic lows,- 
demand is strong for prod- 
ucts offering a similar level 
of credit quality, but with 
higher yields. 

Karl Esslg, head of 
international securitisation 
at Morgan Stanley, says: 
“There’s an enormous 
market for highly rated 
securitisation assets that 
have an attractive yield 
relative to similarly rated 
corporate or indeed 
government bonds." 

' The "Bowie bond” yielded 
7.9 per cent with an average 
10-year maturity. There is a 
standard 10 to IS basis point 
premium for securitised 
bonds over average corpo- 
rate credits on tbe. same: rat- 
ing. but it paid a higher pre- 
mium. 

Moreover, in the US. secur- 
itised issues, like the “Bowie 
bond”, have a good record 
with a very low rate of credit 
rating downgrades. 

Jay Eishrucfc. senior ana- 
lyst at Moody's, the US 
credit rating agency, says: 
“We’re hopeful that there’ll 
be more deals in this asset 
class. It doesn't Just have to 
be music rights, it could be 
other entertainment assets, 
such as rights to future earn- 


ings from an athlete, film 
library rights, or even ticket 
sales." . 

The problem for invest- 
ment banks is that only a 
handful of rock superstars, 
best-selling novelists and 
athletes have tbe earnings 
potential to justify such 
issues. 

David Bowie is an unusual 
case because, thanks to a 
loophole in his original 1960s 
record contract, he owns the 
master tapes to bis record- 
ings. Only a handful of other 
acts do, notably U2 and 
George Michael Most artists, 
including Rod Stewart, do 
hot The only , security they 
Can offer is future royalty 
income from their record 
labels and music publishers. 



A s a result banks are 
competing fiercely to 
clinch deals with the 
few suitable superstars. 
They are also assembling 
pools of less bankable art - 
ists, who could not justify 
staging issues on their own. 

Andy Clapham, head of 
securitisation at NatWest 
says: “If you’ve got a more 
diverse portfolio of artists, 
you get less risk of an artist 
falling out of favour and 
everyone stopping buying 
their records." 

Another impediment for 
the banks is that those with 
the best copyright assets 
tend to be wealthy, with toe 
least need for up-front capi- 
tal. Mr Essig argues: “It is 
more applicable for 1970s or 


Rod the Bond: Nomura is planning a Rod Stewart issue u> 


1980s rock stars approaching 
retirement'' 

There can be tax benefits 
for wealthy individuals to 
become involved with securi- 
tisation structures. And even 
the most successful athlete 
or rock star might be 
tempted by the security of 
raising a large sum of 
money, rather than worrying 
about being injured, or their 
music falling out of fashion. 

For the beneficiaries of lit- 
erary estates, or tbe owners 
of film libraries, there Is 
little risk of securitised 
issues jeopardising public 


perceptions of their copy- 
rights. But flirting with toe 
financial markets could be 
counter-productive for the 
most bankable rock stars, 
those who still have active 
recording careers. 

As the manager of one suc- 
cessful rock group says: 
“Fans don’t mind their 
favourite musicians becom- 
ing millionaires, but behav- 
ing like greedy capitalist 
pigs just isn’t cool." 

Alice Rawsthom 
and Simon Davies 


Santander 
launches 
Peregrine 
jobs plan 

By David White in Madrid 


Spain's Banco Santander 

group is seeking approval 
for a deal :o employ more 
than ISO equities staff from 
Peregrine, the failed Bong 
Song iciesoaent hank. 

The move is aimed at 
distributing Asian equities 
to existing European and CS 
clients of its offshoot San- 
tander Investment. 

The Spanish bank is 
understood to have agreed 
in principle to pay S23m to 
the liquidators of the Pere- 
grine group, which col- 
lapsed last month after tbe 
failure of a planned S200m 
capital injection. 

But it emphasised yester- 
day that its pians were still 
subject to approval by Hong 
Kong's high court and regu- 
latory authorities. 

Contracts with the Pere- 
grine staff, including more 
than 70 in London and the 
US. have still to be signed. 

Andrew Jamieson. Pere- 
grine Securities chief execu- 
tive. is due to bead the 
Spanish bank's Asian equi- 
ties activities from Hong 
Kong. 

The plan follows the deal 
tots week by Banque Nat- 
ionale de Paris to take over 
Peregrine’s Greater China 
equity division. 

Santander said the Pere- 
grine team bad market 
shares ranging from 1.3 per 
cent in South Korea to 7 per 
cent in Thailand, generating 
869m revenues last year. 

Ana Patricia Botin, chief 
executive at Santander 
Investment, described the 
hiring plan as a unique 
opportunity. It would 
increase the bank's coverage 
of emerging markets from 
13 to 23 countries without 
involving an acquisition. 
She was confident Asia 
would resume its growth “in 
due course” after the finan- 
cial crisis and said the 
region offered “especially 
attractive valuations”. 

Santander Investment 
already has offices in Hong 
Kong and Singapore, up to 
now mostly active in fixed- 
income securities. 


NEWS DIGEST 

Deutsche Bank 
to cut 9,000 jobs 

Deutsche Bank plans to cut 9.000 of its 76 /jChj jobs over the 
next three years, chairman Rolf Breuer told the bank's 
senior managers yesterday. Of the job losses. S.000 will 
come in Germany and 4 .000 elsewhere, mostly m .Asia and 
Xlic* Americas. In Asia, particularly, recent upheaval bad 
dampened expectations about what could be achieved. Mr 
Breuer said. 

London is expected to escape relatively unscathed, in 
spite of Deutsche'.* pi an to combine investment and com- 
mercial banking into a new wholesale operation. Deut- 
sche did not expect to have to make enforced redundan- 
cies in Germany. Mr Breuer said, because tbe envisaged 
annual reduction was less than normal natural wastage. 

The planned job cuts are at the high end of expectations 
after last week's announcement that the bank had made a 
DM2.5 bn (SI.29bn i provision to pay for a big restructuring 
programme. 

■ Union Bank of Switzerland and Swiss Bank Corpora- 
tion yesterday revealed another round of appointments io 
investment banking staff. Of 370 jobs filled so far. 70 per 
cent have gone to SBC employees. 

Clay Harris cad Andrew Fisher, Frankfurt 

■ ELECTRONICS 

Fujitsu warns on full year 

Fujitsu, one of Japan’s leading integrated electronics 
manufacturers, has warned that profits for tbe year to 
March would be less than a quarter of its previous fore- 
cast because of weak demand in the Japanese market and 
the unpact of the Asian currency crisis. 

Group net profits are forecast to be Ylfibn iSSlrrn, 
ruiber than the Y-I6bn Fujitsu had forerast in October. 
Sales are forecast to bo Y5.100bn, rather than YSJiOubn. 

Fujitsu’s downward revision follows similar down- 
grades by the other four top integrated electronics manu- 
facturers and the group's sltares fell Y10 to Y 1.450 yester- 
day. jy per cent off their peak of Y 1,7.30 last August. 

Fujitsu said that the drop in PC demand, after a rise in 
the consumption tax. accounted for Y6bn of the YlObn fall 
in its sales forecast. Mobile phones are also suffering from 
lower sales and fierce competition which has led to pric- 
ing pressure. Michiyo Sakamoto, Tokyo 

m PHARMACEUTICALS 

Eli Lilly seeks stock increase 

Eli Lilly, tbe US pharmaceuticals company, has asked its 
shareholders to approve an increase in the authorised 
number of its common shares from l.6bn to 3.2bn. The 
move could be used to defend the company against a take- 
over. Speculation has gripped the pharmaceuticals sector 
following the announcement last week of the planned 
merger of SmithKline Beecham and Glaxo Wellcome to 
create the world's largest drugs company. 

The extra shares could also be used to facilitate a stock 
split The company said the shares “could be used to 
make a takeover attempt more difficult, such as by using 
tbe shares to make a counter offer for tbe shares of the 
bidder or by selling shares to dilute the voting power of 
the holder". Tracy Corrigan. New York 

Comments and press releases about international 
companies coverage can be sent by e-mail to 
international. companiesiifL com 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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WANT TO KNOW A SECKET? 

Tbe | , D . S . Gann Seminar wi)i show you I »» ihe nw*“° REALLY woik. 
The amazing trading techniques of the legendary WD. Gann canmtfwe your 
profits ml y««r l*»*cs- How? Thai's the scent.. 

BaAyowFREEplacfc Pbooe 0171 588 5858 


THE AIX ENGLAND LAWN TENNIS 
GROUND pic (“Company”) 

£ 2 flW nohiittal dtb ent ar es 1996/2000 Series 
(•♦Centre Court Debe n t u re * ’’) 

Scian below «k (he prices ud dates of die throe mon RCeni ranactions 
io the Come Court DAenues, as notified to die Company. 

The antnK of £IR525 has been paid up on the Ceone Corn Debentures. 

£19(000 (QMlASk Qljm (17/12/97): £18.750 «Wl2A»7) 

£500 Douiiaii debentures 1997/2901 Scries 
(“No. l CowtDebcniuies”) 

Set OB! below are lhe price* ud date* Of tf* Knee roott ream transaction* 
io the No. 1 Court Debentures, as notified to dx Craapany . 

The anicxnc cf IR900 ha* been paid iqi on ifae No. I Gutfi DeOeonaes. 


PERSONAL 
NUMBER COW»4LA4Y PIjC 


Don't miss out on a business opportunity that's 
too good to miss - Personal Numbering. We are 
looking for motivated entrepreneurs to join us. 
You wifl enjoy a share of the income from ongoing 
fine rental and income from incoming call traffic. 
You'll also have the opportunity to build your own 
dealer base leading to high margins and profits. 

To discuss the Premier Dealer opportunity, call 
Jamie Lee now on 07000 707070. 

Minimum investment circa £ 20,000 . 


PLASTIC FILMS METALLISING 

Compavy jv India, lookivg fur a*, associ uvr*. u in? 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES IN El 'ROPE FOR LVTESI rc-IIIMni 
AND EXKOta/WPORT OF MUTUAL WODLCTS IN El ROTL/lNDL^. 
PLL15£ C&NT.MT! 

Mu V A Nvsvvm.PO Bov 515. UmeLti 
MlDMXSCI HA9 OSV il Kf 
FAX: 0131 903 5119 
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Oxfbro languages gredume. 

Unilever marketing men. 
long time Director of Seatcrn 
companies me Brussels CEO. 

Now 54. last seven years 
as consufiam/norvenac 
io wide range ol 
appreciative clients. 

2-6 day* par month tree 
far ethnalmtlng project. 

VMS to Bm 65600. Rhandal Terms. 
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' ASPIRING ' 
MILLIONAIRES 

Call and Lisieo. 

Noi MLM or franchising. 

CaD 0800 542 1220 
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BUSINESSES 
FOR SALE 

COALVILLE 

IBCESTERSHHE 

Steel Fabficaion Susubcs 
tor Sate as Going 
Freehold unit on substantia! site 
Good mofoway link and tstwr pool 
Stall unaware ol disposal 

Futner at jn«iun actasb on JaeiCW: 
nSeitinjAserttr 

Hatter Job* (Hcfc KS] 

UHk >1599 2330 


Wanted to Purchase: 

Takeover or majority of 
fully licensed stockbroker 
on L’K Exchange. Present 
managemen: can stay. 
Also inactive company. 
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KAISHA Modeler Pro 

Oocumem and model your 
company Business processes 
and see your real cosis" Over 
1000 users already woriOwde in 
many inOusinos 
KAISHA Modeler Pro. an 
easy io use Documentaltorv 
CosJina'Managemen; too) lor 
WindowsSS ' NT. Superb 
graphical mien ace. lully 
supported try NEC. 

Order-Tree demo : 
wwwJwlsha-tec.com or 
e-mail: glong@kalsha40c.coin 
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Yasuda Trust bail-out 
backed by Fuji Bank 


By Paul Abrahams in Tokyo 

Fuji Bank yesterday 
coordinated a massive rescue 
of Yasuda Trust as its troubled 
affiliate announced huge bad 
loan provisions and warned it 
would make big losses this 
financial year. 

The rescue, one of the larg- 
est in Japanese financial his- 
tory, was in stark contrast to 
Fuji's decision last December 
not to support Yamaichi Secu- 
rities. another member of its 
Fuyo business group and then 
Japan's fourth largest securi- 
ties company. Yamaichi subse- 
quently ceased trading. 

Yasuda Trust said it 
intended to increase its loan 
loss reserves this year to 
YSUJbn <$2.46bn) from a previ- 
ously planned YCOObn. On a 
consolidated basis, the bank 
expected to post pre-tax losses 
of Y27bbn compared with its 
earlier estimate of YSObn. Net 
losses would be Y165bn. com- 
pared with its earlier forecast 
of Y34bn. 


By Peter Norman 
in Dusseldorf 

Thysson and Krupp. the 
Gennan steel and engineering 
groups, said yesterday there 
would be “no losers” from 
their planned merger, which 
was aimed at market, strategic 
and technological gains rather 
than large job lasses and 
rationalisation. 

At a joint press conference, 
the two chief executives- 
designate of the future Thys- 
sen Krupp AG said the merged 
company would include five 
core business, each aiming to 
be among the world's top three 
In Its sector. 

Ebkehiml Schulz, chief exec- 
utive of Thyssen Krupp Stahl, 
said the merged group would 
probably be Germany's fifth 
largest company with annual 
sales of DM70bn ($39bn) and 
about 136,000 employees. 

Gerhard Crorame, chief exec- 
utive of Krupp. the smaller 
partner, said he envisaged a 


The bank said it would pass 
Its year-end dividend. But Mas- 
ami Tachlkawa. president, said 
the group aimed to become 
profi table in the year to March 
1939 and would pay a dividend 
for that period. 

The rescue involves Fuji and 
four other companies in the 
Fuyo group injecting YiOObn 
into Yasuda Trust, twice as 
much as promised in Decem- 
ber. 

They will buy about 429m 
new preferred shares at Y233 a 
share, a discount of 13 per cent 
to Yasuda Trust's close last 
night of Y264. At one stage late 
last year Yasuda Trust's 
shares plunged to just Y49. 
The announcement was made 
alter the market closed. Fuji 
Bank's shares were up Y33 to 
Y831. 

Fuji's stake in Yasuda Trust 
will increase from 3.94 per cent 
to 16.84 per cent. Yasuda 
Mutual Life Insurance's stake 
will rise to 9.84 per cent, that 
of Yasuda Fire will reach 5.78 
per cent, Marubeni's 2.44 per 


group - with annual sales of 
DMlOObn in the foreseeable 
future - that would be more 
profitable than its component 
companies. 

Mr Cram me said the new 
company would probably start 
in business at the beginning of 
next year after remaining 
problems had been solved and 
shareholders had approved the 
merger. The shareholder meet- 
ings. likely in late autumn, 
would follow approval by the 
European Union cartel 
authorities. 

The core divisions, currently 
accounting for about 75 per 
cent of combined sales, will be: 

• Thyssen Krupp Stahl, 
expanded to include the two 
companies' quality flat and 
stainless steel interests in a 
group with DM22bn annual 
sales and 59,000 employees. 

• Thyssen Krupp Automo- 
tive, grouping car body, power 
train, chassis and modular 
component-making in a divi- 
sion with annual sales of 


cent and Taisel Construction's 
1.99 per cent. 

Yasuda Trust has been 
weighed down with huge bad 
loans. Inadequate capital and 
withdrawals by retail inves- 
tors. It struggled to obtain 
funds from overseas banks, 
but was helped by the Bank of 
Japan's decision to Inject mas- 
sive amounts of liquidity into 
the money markets. 

In September, the bank had 
tier one equity of Y408.3bn. At 
that same date, bad debts in 
its banking and trust accounts 
- defined as loans to bankrupt 
companies, loans in arrears, 
restructured loans and loans 
at reduced rates - came to 
Y860bn. That was 2.1 times tier 
one capital. The reserve ratio 
was just 26.5 per cent. How- 
ever. many analysts believe 
the bank bad much larger bad 
loans, possibly twice as high. 

Yasuda Trust said it would 
cut its workforce 35 per cent 
from 4,600 to 3,000 by March 
2000. It also planned to with- 
draw from overseas lending. 


DM8.7bn and 36.000 employees. 
Acquisitions will lift turnover 
to more than DMIObn in “the 
medium term". 

• Thyssen Krupp Industries, 
with 39.000 employees. Prod- 
ucts include lifts, ships and 
components. Turnover of 
DMSbn is set to exceed 
DMl2bn in the medium term. 

• Thyssen Krupp Engineer- 
ing, the plant making division, 
with about 11.000 staff and 
annual sales of about DM4.2bn. 

• Thyssen Krupp Handel, the 
trading division, with nearly 
DM26bn sales and 32.000 staff. 

Mr Cromme will be responsi- 
ble for the automotive divi- 
sion, corporate development 
and public relations. Mr 
Schulz will oversee steel, man- 
agement personnel, economics 
and statistics and technical 
development. 

The Thyssen Krupp manag- 
ing board will have a majority 
of former Thyssen personnel. 

The merger will lead to 
worldwide job losses of 2,000. 


Dresdner 
beats US 
rivals to 
run Endesa 
sell-off 

By Tom Bums in Madrid and 
Vincent Boland in London 

Germany's Dresdner 
Klein wort Benson has been 
appointed global co-ordinator 
for the sale of a stake in the 
power group Endesa - the 
first time the Spanish govern- 
ment has not chosen a US 
Investment bank to arrange a 
big privatisation. 

Dresdner accepted a fee of 
1.7 per cent of the value of the 
transaction, the lowest level 
yet for a Spanish privatisa- 
tion. Bankers suggested the 
appointment highlighted the 
importance of demand from 
European institutions after a 
disappointing response from 
US investors to some recent 
issues. 

Op to now, Goldman Sachs, 
Morgan Stanley and Merrill 
Lynch have played a promi- 
nent role in each of the four 
big Spanish privatisations - 
Telefdnica, Endesa, Argen- 
taria and RepsoL Three Span- 
ish banks - Argentaria, Banco 
Bilbao Vizcaya and Banco 
Santander - will act alongside 
Dresdner to sell Endesa shares 
to domestic investors. 

The sale of a stake of op to 
25 per cent could raise $5bn - 
at current prices - and will 
reduce the state's interest to 
40 per cent. 

The government's move is a 
bitter blow to Merrill Lynch, 
the global coordinator for an 
offering of shares in Endesa 
last October. It also under- 
lines the Intense competition 
over pricing in Spanish dis- 
posals, which have set the 
pace of declining European 
privatisation fees. 

For Endesa's October issue, 
Merrill accepted a 1.95 per 
cent fee. undercutting the 2-5 
per cent level that Morgan 
Stanley obtained a year ago 
when it was the global coor- 
dinator in the privatisation of 
Telefdnica. 

However, Morgan later 
accepted a 1.75 per cent 
spread to win the global co-or- 
dinator mandate for the Ml 
privatisation of Argentaria, 
which win be completed this 
month. 


Thyssen and Krupp predict 
‘no losers’ in merged group 
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Europe today 

South-western Scandinavia will be 
mild, wet and windy, but most other 
parts will be cold with snow. 
North-western Europe may have 
some showers. Most of central 
Europe will be dry and sunny, but 
overnight frost and fog will be slow 
to clear from some places. 

The Iberian peninsula will have a 
sunny day with temperatures rising 
quickly after a chilly start, although 
it may be 3 little showery over the 
Pyrenees. 

Italy will be mostly Tine and dry. The 
eastern Mediterranean will be 
unsettled with heavy rain and 
thunderstorms across Turkey. 
Cyprus and Israel. 

Five-day forecast 

Scandinavia and north-west Europe 
will remain unsettled, with strong 
winds at limes. The western 
Mediterranean will remain dry and 
settled 'with spells of sunshine. 

Most of central and southern Europe 
will be dry. but there willl be frost 
and fog overnight. The eastern 
Mediterranean will remain cool, 
breezy and unsettled. 
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Trumped up 


Donald Trump has not . lost his 
touch for generating publicity. 
News that the property developer 
has retained' two investment banks ' 
to help him sell Trump Hotels & 
Casino Resorts, the public company ■ 
that owns his four casinos, sent its' 
shares up over 20 per cent. But out- 
side investors - Mr Trump has a 40 
per cent stake - should take this 
with a pinch of salt Mr Thump has 
talked of buy-outs and disposals 
before, without results. And his ask- 
ing price is ambitious, to put it 
mildly. Mr Trump is reported to be 
looking for S27-$28 a share com- 
pared with a current price of 511. 

Admittedly, consolidation has 
driven up prices of gaming compa- 
nies. Station Casinos, for instance, 
was recently taken over for a juicy 
nine times estimated 1998 earnings 
before Interest tax and depreciation 
(ebttda). Taking that multiple and a 
bullish estimate of $300m of ebitda 
this year would give Trump Hotels 
an enterprise value of 32.7hn. Sub- 
tract debt of $l.7bn and you are 
indeed left with $27 a share. 

But Station is the dominant oper- 
ator In the rapidly expanding Las 
Vegas suburban market with legist 
lation that protects it from competi- 
tion. Trump Hotels'- properties in 
Atlantic City, by contrast, face 
slower growth and increasing com- 
petition. Moreover, some analysts . 
forecast ebitda of only $235m for 
199a Using that estimate and a mul- 
tiple of eight, the a v eng e for the 
three most recent Industry deals, 
suggests the shares are worth only 
$5. Mr Trump may have to scale 
back his ambitions. 

Virgin 

The burst of favourable publicity 
for the Virgin empire following 
Richard Branson’s lottery libel vic- 
tory could not have come at a bet- 
ter time . Tea years after taking Vir- 
gin private - after two years of poor •' 
trading - Mr Branson’s flirtations - 
with public ownership have now 
resumed in earnest 

Two Virgin businesses . have . 
already sneaked on to stock . 
exchanges with little fanfare for UK 
Investors. Virgin Express, a budget . 
airline, was given a public offering 
three months ago In the US . and 
Brussels. And the tightly-held 
shares of Victory Corporation, the 
AIM-listed holding company for vir- 
gin-branded cosmetics and clothing 
stores, are hardly traded. 

However, with this summer's 
planned public offering of Virgin 
Rail, UK investors will have their 
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first big opportunity to invest hi the 
group in a decade, Worrytngly for 
Mr Branson, thing s have not got off 
to a good start Persuading institu- 
tional Investors that, management 
can deliver the staggering revenue 
growth its . financial projections.-, 
require will not be easy. Nor has 
Virgin's credibility in the rail Indus- 
try been helped by its participation 
in the London & Continental Rail- , 
ways consortium that so- seriously 
miscalculated demand for Channel 
t unnel rail services. 

BuQdihg. Investor confidence in 
the publicly-quoted parts of the 
group, however, will require . more 
th?i y just smoothly-running trains. 
Ensuring that relations between the 
private Virgin companies and the 
public , ones are conducted on a 
clear commercial basis will be 
essential for Tnamtafning - trust. And 
they must also be reassured that 
Virgin would be prepared to be 
diluted if necessary. 1 

There are dangers as well as ben-_ 
effts in the Virgin brand's strong 
association with Its founder. Should 
Mr Branson's: ballooning end /in. 
injury or worse, all. Virgin com- 
panies would suffer. Furthermore, 
the publicly-quoted wings . pay the 
private Virgin far the' right to use 
the brand name,- but cannot prevent 
it engaging In activities that might 
damage, the brand's value. 

-. The tendency to step the Virgin 
name on businesses before they ; 
have proved themselves is a case in 
point Branding the west coast main 
line weeks after taking it over and 
before new rolling: stock wasin 
place was an error. Virgin's image 
was bashed by delays and bro- 
ken-down trains. 

, Investors will also want to- see 
strong checks and balances built 


-into the corporate governance of 
companies that spill on to the mar- 
kets since Mr Branson will continue 
to exercise control. Having non- 
executives strong' enough to say no 
to' any '.of Mr -Branson's ideas that 
do not make commercial sense will 
be essential. That discipline was 
clearly absent, for example, in the 
ill -conceived decisions to enter the 
ultra-competitive cola market or 
start the Virgin brides business. 

By creating a more investor- 
friendly environment. Mr Branson 
may have to share control with oth- 
ers. But better-priced public offer- 
togs should more than compensate. 

UK manufacturing 

Could yesterday's bad news of 
falling factory output be good news 
for industrial stocks? The argument 
injght run Eke -this: signs that ris- 
ing interest rates and the high 
pound have slowed the economy 
make it more lik&y that rates, have 
peaked and the pound will fall. 
Industrial companies" profits have 
been squeezed by the strong cur- 
rency - Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries reported a £I9Ctaa hit this week 
- so the shares could bounce back 
on- the prospect of its weakening. 
Some forecasts show the pound slip- 
ping to DM2.70 by the end of this 
year, from last night, 

Rays of hope did indeed shine 
through in a few Industrial stocks 
this week. Siebe, GKN, British 
Aerospace and BOC were among 
the FTSE 100's best performers. 
Does this herald a more general 
recovery in such sectors as engi- 
neering and chemicals? Probably 
not yet First, this week's upturn 
could simply be a reflex action after 
hud month's steep falls. Second, the 
big ' international companies 
which manufacture abroad - have 
rightly peeled off -from their more 
UK-bound brethren. Typical of the 
latter Is Glynwed International (not 
as- much as Its name suggests J. 
Profit forecasts have recently been 
Cut for this engineering group 
because of the UK slowdown and : 
foreign competition. 

- With UK wagee picking -up, it is 
not surprising that more currency- 
insulated stocks have rallied. Manu- 
facturers account for less than a 
quarter of economic output, so they 
have to shout loudly to be heard by 
the Bank of England's monetary 
policy committee. This week they 
earned a respite, with no interest 
rate increase and a slightly weaker 
currency. But really good news still 
looks soma way off. 
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Queen and country 

Germaine Greer describes why she 
put her royal scrapbooks away and 
outgrew monarchism 

Page IV 


Game players 

' The resulting clash of cultures has been 
colossal At a trivial level the results 
have been merely embarrassing’ 
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Bill’s stall-holder 

‘Clinton and / weren't in fact at Oxford 
together, f was leaving when he arrived 
It's an experience we have in common’ 
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Matter over mind 
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Our mind . 
is often - 
unable to 
last the 
distance 
of life. 
Andrew 
Derxington 
argues that 
dementia 
is an 

increasing 
danger . 
in the 
ageing 
society 



V incent Gigante, a 
New York mafia 
boss, was deter- 
mined, to prove 
that he was 
demented. He shuffled 
around the .streets of New 
York in pyjamas. and a bath-, 
robe, turning heads with, his' 
mumbled absurdities, and 
giving his attorneys causeib- 
insist that b^Lsuffered from 
dementia bnmghton tiy. Afe- 
heimer’s disease. 1. 

The performance, if it was ' 
that, was not whoDy-persua- 
sive and the man they called 
“The Oddfather* was sett 
fenced in December to 12 
years' Imprisonment for. 
murder, conspiracy, racke- 
teering and extortion. 

If Gigante's behaviour was 
calculated!? bizarre, he had. 
a choice denied oflier sUflfer-. 
ers from dementia. The . 
“demented" and the "odd" , 
are the losers . In western 
societies, ever zpOte logical 
and rational, eves' more cHnl- : 
cal in their expectations -tif 
public behaviour.Tbese sod- . 
eties have addressed many 
of the physical consequences - 
of ageing and. extended the. 
average Mfe-span, '.but stand-, 
taneously increased the pool 
of people whose bnansrcan- : 
not keep pace with the rest 
of the body and whose tatio- 

The ^ 
possibility 
of losing our 
reality is the : 
bargain that 
we make in • 
the quest for 
more life 

n silty will slowly, inevitably • 

disappear. 

Dementia is a cruel afflic- 
tion. This medical definitions 
are so sweeping that we all 
suffer from its symptoms 
from time to time - memory 
loss, disorientation, un- 
steadiness, slurred speech - 
even if we do not have the 
disease. 

The author Iris Murdoch is 
losing her vocabulary. The 
si gh t of Muhammad All mus- 
tering energy to control the 
external symptoms of 
advanced Parkinson's dis- 
ease is one of the most 
inspiring and disturbing 
images of our age. 'Hie most 
powerful person on earth at 
one time, Ronald Reagan, 
left the Oval Office, for the 
tormented twilight of Alz- . 
heimer’s. Their fallibility 
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stirs- fears of losing our own 
hold on life. and . of being 
deceived, our. brains being 
the masters of the deception. 

- ; The .figures are., inthpld- 
kting. By aoso, the number of 
people with, dementia in the 
UK is forecast to rise from 
670,000 fo.almast'^za.'Is'tbe 
US, hbcrnt 4m people suffer 
from Alzheimer’s disease, 
the mate cause of dementia; 
the General Accounting 
Office found that after 64, 
the^rate of prevalence dou- 

.. bled every five years until 
the age of 85. 

-Faced with such figures, 
and the realisation that 
dementia is a scourge of the 
ageing society, scientists are 

- working frantically to under-, 
stand the different causes. 

’ . As the search for a magic 
bullet gathers pace, 
researchers are drawing the 
awful conclusion that we 
can preserve the human 
body long beyond its original 
safl-by date, but maintai ni ng: 
the youthful vigour of the 
mtori may always be beyond 
us. The possibility of losing 
our reality is the bargain 
that we make in the quest 
for more life. 

We poets m our youth begin 
in. gladness; 

But thereof .comes in. the end. 
despondency and madness. 
William Wordsworth . 

The burden - of dementia . is 
borne overwhelmingly by, 
the relatives and, as society; 
ages, by the relatively 
smaller pod ed its younger 
members.' According to: 
Harry Cayton, executive 1 
director .of the Alzheimer's 
Disease Society, a. UK char- 
ity that supports people wttbv 
dementia and their families, 
six out of seven people with 
dementia are cared for by 
relatives at home. 

'The gloom is not unremit- 
ting. "Many carers find that 
the experience of caring, 
although it is m burden 
nobody would choose, can 
bring consolation and can be 
spiritualty enriching," Cay- 
ton says. One explained that 
looking after her mother 



with Alzheimer’s brought a 
physical side to their rela- 
tionship that she felt she 
had missed as a child, when 
she was delved of hugs. , 
Another spoke of how, by 
sharing a bed wtih his father 
to order to help htan cope 
with sleep patterns dis- 
turbed by -Alzheimer’s dis - 
ease, be fd± he was repaying 
a past debt The father had 
shared the' son’s bed while 
nursing him through a 
severe childhood Illness. 

Whatever the consolation 
that devoted carers may find 
to their task,, all of them 
nurse tbe-ltope'bf'a cure- 
The odds are against them. 
In only about 1 per cent of 


cases of dementia, if the 
cause can be identified, the 
Condition can be stabilised 
or reversed. Dementias 
caused . by. deficiencies to 
thyroid hormone or vitamin 
S can be diagnosed by blood 
Tests and treated by hor- 
mone or vitamin supple- 
ments. Tumours, some blood 
clots and blockages to brain 
Quid that cause dementias 
can often be treated surgi- 
cally. 

Sadly, the diseases that 
cause most cases of demen- 
tia are irreversible and pro- 
gressive. Alzheimer's dis- 
ease, first described by Alois 
Alzheimer to 1907, accounts 
for up to 60 per cent of the 
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cases. Other Important 
causes are blocked or buret 
blood vessels, which can 
lead to the loss of cells in 
multiple areas of the brain, 
and a variety of diseases 
that result in the degenera- 
tion of brain cells. 

Some of these diseases 
have nothing to do with old 
age. About 10 per cent of vic- 
tims to the late stages of 
Aids-related illnesses suffer 
from dementia - In some 
African countries, Aids is 
the most significant cause of 
dementia Like Aids. Creute- 
feldt-Jacob disease is non- 
agelst in choosing its vic- 
tims. Though emotively pub- 
licised as the human form of 


Mad Cow Disease, it only 
affects a tiny number of 
people. Neither misplaced 
public anxiety nor scientific 
novelty should distract us 
from the real enemy. Alz- 
heimer's disease is about 
10,000 tunes more common 
than CJD. 

The search for a cure for 
Alzheimer’s, and for a sure 
source of profits, has 
inspired researchers at phar- 
maceutical companies. Done- 
peril, also known as Aricept, 
is the only drug available in 
the UK for the treatment of 
the disease, though another 
crop of drugs is to the late 
stages of development and . 
testing. Designed to boost 
levels of acetyl choline, one I 
of the chemical messengers I 
known to be depleted in 
patients' brains, this first 
generation of drugs is but a 
stop-gap. They are likely to 
alleviate symptoms, but not 
to halt the progress of Alz- 
heimer’s. 

In their search for clues 
that would lead to better 
treatments, scientists have 
been dissecting every detail 
of the disease process, from 
the distinctive plaques and 
tangles of proteins in the 
brain, to the genes that 
make it more or less likely 
that a person will develop 
the disease. Sometimes the 
clues link nearly together, 
sometimes they show links 
with other diseases, and 
sometimes they tell us new 
things about how the brain 
works. 

There is a rare genetic 
form of Alzheimer's which 
onsets early - between 35 
and 60 years of age. The 
gene tbat is involved con- 
tains the blueprint for the 
precursor of one of the rogue 
proteins found lurking in 
diseased brains. It forms dis- 
tinctive clumps that occur in 
such numbers that they 
crowd out the brain cells. 

Another gene that 
increases the risk of Alz- 
heimer's disease is well 
known in a different context. 

It encodes a protein involved 
to inflammation, a process 
that may play a part to the 


loss of brain cells. Some anti- 
inflammatory and anti-lep- 
rosy drugs appear to reduce 
risk, as does oestrogen hor- 
mone replacement therapy. 

In the longer term, there 
may be specific anti-Alz- 
heimer's drugs that prevent 
the rogue proteins from 
forming plaques and killing 
cells, and so prevent the dis- 
ease from developing. But 
drugs of this sort are a long 
way off. Even further off is 
the ultimate treatment, a 
drug that will enable the 
brain to repair the damage 
done by degenerative dis- 
eases. 

Aricept should alleviate 
symptoms, but it is not clear 
whether it makes any real 
difference to the life of a 
person with Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. The influential Drug 
and Therapeutics Bulletin, 
which reviews drugs for the 
medical profession, con- 
cluded that “the drug foiled 
to influence day-to-day func- 
tioning, quality of life mea- 
sures and rating scores of 
overall dementia”. 

But stories circulate 
among the families of the 
afflicted of changes in life- 
style that have made a huge 
difference, but are not mea- 
sured to the average clinical 
trial. 

One carer told how her 
father, after taking the drug 
on private prescription, was 
able to paint again for the 
first time in many years. 
The paintings were not par- 
ticularly good, but she was 
reassured to see that a miss- 
ing part of his personality 
had been restored. 

O. whoi a noble mind is here 
o'erthrown! 

...O. woe is me, T’ have seen 
what J have seen, see what I 
see! 

William Shakespeare 

With the caring done at 
home, dementia is largely a 
family problem. It is the fam- 
ily that bears the cost, but 
we all must pay for the cure. 
Yet it Is too easy to ignore 
the problem and its preva- 
lence. Our immediate con- 
tact with the "demented” 


may be limited to the 
strange behaviour of a fellow 
passenger on a train or 
newspaper stories of a disori- 
ented, elderly driver getting 
"lost" when driving to the 
local store. 

Until dementia touches 
our own lives we can pre- 
tend that it does not exist 
The signs of its progress are 
not necessarily obvious to 
the casual observer. Its very 
stealth makes It difficult to 
recognise and respond to, 
even for close family mem- 
bers. And it is not selective. 
Rank is not respected. Presi- 
dent and pauper are vulnera- 
ble. 

Ronald and Nancy Rea- 
gan's decision to “go public” 

In only about 
1 per cent of 
cases, if the 
cause is 
identified, 
can the 
condition be 
stabilised 

with the fact tbat the former 
president was In the early 
stages of Alzheimer's disease 
opened ears and cheque- 
books. Apart from the 
announcement's assistance 
to the self-esteem of individ- 
ual sufferers, the money 
funded new research and 
bankrolled awareness pro- 
grammes. 

But society has hardly 
begun to cope with demen- 
tia For now, in an era domi- 
nated by the cult of youth, it 
is another reason not to 
grow old. 

■ The author is professor of 
psychology at Che University 
of Nottingham. 

■ UK: Alzheimer's Disease 
Society 0845-300 0336. website; 
http : Utoww.vois.org.uklalz- 
heimers ! 

■ US: Alzheimer’s Associa- 
tion 1 800 272 3900; http: U 
unow.alz.orgl 
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Now is an ideal time to take a weekend 
break, in beautiful and historic 
surroundings. Both the Marriott St. Pierre 
(B&B Fri-Sun £39, Feb, £49 March) and 
the Marriott Goodwood Park (B&B Fri-Sun 
£44 Feb/Mar) offer incredible value, and 
outstanding leisure facilities, ail in 4 star 
accommodation. So now you can afford 
to take it easy. To book, simply call one 
of the numbers below. 
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James Morgan 

British paradox 

‘Here is a nation which created the world s 
greatest empire , yet is intensely risk- 
averse in modem industrial arts’ 
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PERSPECTIVES 


T he inside of 

Katar ina Barac’s 
first floor, three- 
roomed flat in an 
inner-city area of 
Glasgow is littered with the 
paraphernalia of the design 
and manufacturing business 
she runs with a former art 
school colleague. Will White. 

The Kitchen doubles as an 
office and the spare bedroom 
is used for design, assembly 
and packing of the range of 
items that they produce 

under the name One Foot 

Taller. The enterprise is so 
called because White, at 6ft 
4in, is exactly lain taller 
than Barac. 

Their products range from 
shiny aluminium egg cups 
and candle-holders to leather 
bottle racks. There are also 
lamps, mirrors and bowls 
made from recycled washing 
machine parts. 

Commercial activities 
moved to Barac's rented flat 
from White's home - a base- 
ment flat in a Victorian tene- 
ment in Glasgow - in 
August 1995. when the land- 
lord objected to clouds of 
acrylic dust flying around as 
a result of finishing work on 
the couple's salt and pepper 
shaker sets. 

That particular activity 
has ceased. Nearly all pro- 
duction of One Foot Teller’s 
14 items is now contracted 
out to small manufacturers 
in Glasgow. However. Bar- 
ac's flat is still used for 
much of the assembly work, 
as well as being the office 
and design headquarters of 
the enterprise. 

In the middle of last year. 
Barac and White, both 25- 
year-old graduates of a prod- 
uct design course at Glasgow 
School of Art. thought they 
were comfortably estab- 
lished, If not yet successful. 

Turnover had risen from 
£14.200 in 1995-96 to £27,300 
in 1996-97 and net profits 
from £2.400 to £9,020. 

Then they were struck by 
the first real crisis to hit the 
business, which they started 
in March 1995, with £2.000 
capita] and a £2,000 low 
interest loan from the 
Prince’s Youth Business 
Trust. 

The problems arose in May 
1996 - ironically just after 
they received a £10.000 
award from the Glasgow 
Development Agency. They 
had planned to use the capi- 
tal immediately to scale up 
manufacturing, as orders 
were coming in at a healthy 
rate. They also urgently- 
needed £1,500 of the money 
to fund a stand at a London 
design exhibition. 

“When the cheque did not 
arrive, the company account 
went into the red for the 
first time." says Barac. “The 
manager of our branch of 
the Co-Op bank told us to 
clear the unauthorised over- 
draft immediately, which we 
were unable to do. 

“Fortunately. Lloyds Bank 
promptly took us on and 
allowed us an overdraft of 
£3.000, which we now use to 
the limit It had been quite a 
panicky few days. For a 
while we thought the Co-Op 
bank was going to close us." 

The problem was eventu- 
ally solved when the two 
went to their MP, George 
Galloway, and he interceded 
with the development 
agency. “Thanks to Mr Gal- 
loway. the first payment of 
£4,600 finally arrived in a 
few days. But by then It was 
July." Barac says. 

"We thought it a shambles 
and that the agency was not 
sufficiently in tune with the 
needs of small businesses 
like ours." 

With the aid of the grant 
money. One Foot Taller has 
been able to scale up produc- 



Will Whits and Katarina Barac: *We would fika to be able to pay ourselves more than the £00 a week we currently draw* swwwt cwrtnjfwn 


Minding Your Own Business 

Glass bowls from 
washing machines 

Clive Fewins meets the two designers behind One Foot Taller 


tion of the product for which 
it is best-known - a glass 
serving bowl created from 
the toughened glass “win- 
dows” reclaimed from 
scrapped domestic washing 
machin es 

Barac and White devel- 
oped the product with the 
aid of a £2.500 Innovation 
Grant from the Glasgow 
Development Agency that 
they received in 1995. 

The bowls are sand-blasted 
by a local company and 
come in 30 different styles - 
as many, the two estimate, 
as there are designs of glass 
window in the varied makes 
of household washing 
machine available in the UK. 
Barac and White obtain the 
bowls from domestic appli- 
ance repairers all over the 
south of Scotland. 

They have sold about 4,000 
of the bowls. Their best cus- 
tomer has been The Body 
Shop. Branches worldwide 
are still ordering bowls for 
display purposes. 

“At first, when orders 
started coming in. it was a 
nightmare getting hold of 


sufficient washing machine 
windows," says White. “We 
had to establish a network of 
repairers and breakers 
yards." 

Despite the success of ini- 
tial sales of the bowls, Barac 
and White realised that a 
successful business could 
not be based on one low- 
value product, however inno- 
vative it might be. 

“We knew that what we 
really wanted One Foot 
Taller to be was a design 
consultancy." Barac says. 
“But the only way to start 
was to have some kind of 
portfolio, which meant creat- 
ing our own range of prod- 
ucts. 

“Some of our other prod- 
ucts. like our al uminium egg 
cups, are too expensive to 
sell to large store chains, 
where the normal practice is 
to double the price we sell 
them at - £3 - and then add 
VAT. 

“However, items like this 
have been important to us as 
showpieces. Eventually, 
when we can afford it. we 
might be able to invest in 


more advanced tooling, 
which would bring down 
production costs dramatic- 
ally." 

She says products like this 
attracted two large British 
distribution companies to 
their stand at a recent exhi- 
bition in London. They are 
in discussions with both. 

“Earlier this year, we 
approached Habitat (UK) 
Ltd. The design co-ordinator 
there was impressed with 
our leather magazine racks 
and wine bottle racks and 
paid us £500 a week each to 
design kitchen storage. The 
project is still in the embry- 
onic stage but it looks prom- 
ising." 

In the year that ends next 
February, Barac and White 
are hoping turnover will 
approach £50,000. However, 
profits are still likely to be 
low as they badly need to 
buy a van before the end of 
the year. “We should be able 
to survive, as we both teach 
for half a day a week at Glas- 
gow School of Art. where we 
are paid £20 an hour,” says 
White. 


“However, we would like 
to be able to pay ourselves 
more than the £60 a week we 
currently draw from One 
Foot Taller - especially 
when we see .ex-student col- 
leagues working as in-house 
designers with large compa- 
nies and earning four times 
as much. ' 

“Despite the low pay. we 
have been lucky. We could 
not have got going without 
the Innovation Grant and 
the loan from the Prince’s 
Trust. 

“But we have struggled 
desperately at times - espe- 
cially last year when we did 
not have enough money to 
pay our suppliers so we 
could meet our orders. 

“All those people who 
advised us that taking this 
route would be very tough 
were right. However, our 
advice to aspiring young 
designers would be different 
Don’t listen to the prophets 
of doom: go for itl" 

■ One Foot Taller, IjR 97 
West Graham Street, Glas- 
gow G4 9LL\ teU 0141-332 
5S64. 


The Nature of Things 



Growing blackheads in a test tube may provide 
clues to an age-old problem/ writes Clive Cookson 


I n Hie name <xf medical 
research, scientists 
have grown many : . 
nasty things in test 
tubes. One of the more 
repulsive experiments is 
taking place in the 
Cambridge biochemistry 
laboratory ran by Terence 
Kealey. He cultivates 
human ache. 

' Healey's test tubes 
contain the blocked skin 
pores and pus-filled grease 
glands that are all too 
familiar to minions of - 
miserable teenagers. He has 
even made individual 
whiteheads and blackheads 
that squirt out a satisfying 
little buret of white pus 
when you squeeze them 
with tweezers - an 
irresistible activity for 
many acne sufferers, 
despite doctors’ advice that 
it can only make thtngc 
worse. 

The reason for creating 
these dermatological 
horrors is to understand 
better the biological 
processes underlying acne , 
and then to develop better 
treatments. These, are 
needed because skin 
problems have- generally 
been given low p r iority th y 
medical and y 
pharmaceutical research, 
although they cause great- 
distress - and physical and' 
psychological scarring - to 
many patients. ' 

Acne is an inflammatory 
condition affecting tiie 
"sebaceous” grease glands 
and their associated hair 
follicles and pores, which 
coyer the face, arms, bade . 
and chest. Slight to 
moderate acne cannot 
really be called a . 
disorder, since it affects 
the majority of teenagers . . 
(slightly mare boys than 
girls sacOTmbV . 

ft starts when the 
skin reacts to the male 
hormone testosterone, the 
levels of which increase - 
rapidly at puberty in both 
sexes. Testosterone 
stimulates the sebaceous 
glands, which are inactive 
in younger children, to 
produce sebum, an oil that 
lubric a tes the skin. 

Acne results from , 
abnormal growth in the 
cells lining the duct from 
the gland out to the skin. \ 
They stick to the inside of 
this canal, like lime 
deposits furring up a pipe, 
so that it gets blocked. A . 
plug of solidified sebum 
aud pigmented cells may 




then form a blackhead on 
the skin. 

Behind tile blockage, 
liquid sebnm builds up - _ 
food f tar skin bacteria 
called P acnes. The latter 
stimulate the immune 
system to produce various 
inflammatory chemicals, 
which give the surrounding 
shin its red colour. 
Eventually the rising 
pressure inside may cause 
the follicle to burst, 
shooting its contents 
deeper into the skin. In 
such cases, a scar may be 
left behind as a permanent 
reminder of the acne. 

For reasons that are not 
well understood, the . 
mechanism that causes 
acne usually switches itself 
off after a few years, 
though it may carry on 
well into adulthood. 

Hie evolutionary biology 
of acne is a complete 
m ystery. Although sebum 
is a shhi lu bri c ant , it 
appears to offer little - 


‘Boys with, 
beautifiilj 
skin might ' 
have done 
better 
iri the 

competition 
for women' 


protection against sunlight, 
water or bacteria. Kealey 
says the main role of 
sebaceous glands is to 
cause acne, and he offers a 
speculative explanation. 

, According to Kealey, 
acne hlli: evo l ved to make 
adolescents - and youths, 
in particular — look 
una ttr ac tive , so their 
self-esteem is lowered and 
they pose less of a threat to 
: established adults- “Boys, 
with beautiful skin might 
have dime better in the 
competition for women 
than those with acne - but 
they risked being killed by 
older men,” he says. ■ 

' Whatever its ultimate 
cause, too many sufferers - 
and their doctors - regard 
acne as an inevitable rite of 
passage into adulthood and 
neglect the medications 
that are available. 

Although these are for 
from perfect, they can 
make a big difference. 


especially if treatment 
starts soon after the 
' symptoms appear. 

“What annoys me is how 
badly GPs still mismanage 
acne," says Chris Steele, a 
family doctor in 
Manchester. “Some doctors 
ten.patients they'll grow 
. pat of it- which they 
might eventually. But acne 
does not only scar the face, 
it can also scar the mind.” 

Dermatologists 
recommend lotions or 
creams containing benzoyl 
peroxide, an oxidising 
agent that dries up the 
skin, as a first treatment 
for mild acne. More serious 
cases can be treated with 
derivatives of vitamin A 
called retinoids; the most 
powerful retinoid. 
Roaccntane. can clear up 
severe acne, though it is a 
strong drug available only 
from hospitals. 

Antibiotics work well 
agatost moderate acne by 
killing the bacteria that 
live in blocked sebaceous 
glands, though the course 
of treatment needs to last 
for at least three months. 
But Elizabeth Anne Eady, a 
Leeds University 
microbiologist, warns 
against over-use of 
antibiotics. 

“We have been 
monitoring acne patients 
for seven years and seen an 
increase In antibiotic 
resistance,” she says. “By 
last year, 65 per cent of 
patients were colonised by 
resistant bacteria.” 

Meanwhile in Cambridge, 
Kealey’s acne experiments 
are giving does to research 
into better treatments. He 
has discovered that two 
inflammatory molecules 
released by the Immune 
system, interleukin- 1-alpha 
and epidermal growth 
factor (EGF), play a key 
role in the development of 
acne. 

’• Kealey believes chemicals 
that inhibit the action of 
interleukin- 1 and EGF in 
the skin could make highly 
specific acne drugs. 
Unfortunately, the time 
scales of drug development 
are so long that they will 
not benefit the present 
generation of spotty 
teenagers. But some of 
today’s babies may have 
cause to be gratefol to the 
test-tube blackheads. 

■ The UK Acne Support 
Group is on tel 0181-56! 6S6S 
or the internet at 
unmojn2w3.comlacnei 
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CROSSWORD BRIDGE CHESS 


No. 9,601 Set by CINEPHILE 

A prize of a classic Pelikan Souverkn SOD fountain pen for the first 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prizes of Pelikan M200 
fountain pens- Solutions by Wednesday February 16 marked Cross- 
word 9,601 on the envelope, to the Financial Times. Number One 
Southwark Bridge, Londoo SE1 9HL. Solution an Saturday February 
21. 



WINNERS 9,589: G. Simpson. Aberdoar. Fife; Sophie Armitage, 
Luxembourg. G.J. Bens tea d. Roy Eton. Herts; Mrs M. Hall. Guild- 
ford. Surrey; Mrs D.B. Moate, Hungarton. Leicester. 




ACROSS 

1 Parasol in chiaroscuro? (8) 

5 Without direction jeans 
turn and turn about (61 

10 Maestoso, by Elgar? (5) 

1 1 Island capital with street of 
gold? Certainly not! <9» 

12 Grinder on stream to give a 
bad name to Western Aus- 
tralia f5-ii 

13 Stop inside i'5j 

14 Previous maker? 16 1 

15 Holder of post to back talk 
with Irish Bill t?> 

18 Time at the crease, oppo- 
site of excursions? <7) 

20 Plant wholly visible In the 
haystack? i6> 

22 A spell at the church organ 
151 

24 Raced in or out for plant 
with aromatic seeds (9» 

25 Composer takas note when 
teacher turns on copper (9) 

26 Seek custom round river or 
quarry there? (5 j 

27 Guide for one who is sorry 
- about two dollars (6i 

28 A monster of crookedness, 
he has a lot to look after IS) 


Solution 9.600 
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DOWN 

1 Clever Kate died (6.1 

2 Wing and thong assembled 
at bedtime? (9) 

3 Some Scots palace with an 
English politician In tbe 
muck lasted a mille nnium 
(4.5.6) 

4 File dries so badly (7) 

6 A further bite for doctors' 
leader going in to hoist up 
sick female Thespian (4-5.6) 

7 Sort of letter of pledge to 
the Spanish (5) 

8 Gargaoey, turning left 
instead of right, could - if 
not a drake 13,2,3) 

9 Mo for mummy embracing 
bird (6» 

16 Way left in time of rapid 
growth for carpet (9) 

17 Find record complete (8) 

19 Make arrangements about 
dog being safe (6) 

20 Poll a drunkard - she 
painted impressively (7) 

21 Particle in support, not oth- 
erwise (6) 

23 I get involved with a card 
sharp (5) 

Solution 9.589 
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Sacrificing in rubber bridge 
should be a rarity; it 
rarely pays. In duplicate, 
with each hand an Individ- 
ual battle, and the precise 
value of your opponent's 
contract known, sacrificing 
can be vitaL 

Favourable vulnerability - 
you are not vulnerable, they 
are - is the moment for such 
action. The experts, how- 
ever. can find a worthwhile 
sacrifice even in adverse 
conditions. 

N 



4 10 4 

4 A K 10 4 
♦ 95 

4 KQJ64 


w 

E 


* K85 

4 AQ J7 6 

¥ Q5 

V 8 


♦ K 10 8 6 4 4 AQJ72 

4 353 

4 72 
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4 932 
¥ J 9 76 32 

♦ 3 

4 A 109 


North 

East South 

West 

- 

IS NB 

2D 

Dbl 

4D 4H 

45 

NB 

NB 5H 

DU 


With North-South vulnera- 
ble. North was ah absolute 
minimum for his takeout 
double but, crucially, ail his 
values were in his two suits. 
This is a dangerous time to 
compete, and players who 


double in. this position with 
only 4-1 distribution, or with 
scattered values, will be 
heavily penalised. : - 

West probably does better 
to support spades, rather 
than introducing a minor 
suit on a minimum hand- 
Playing a weak NT, opener 
will hold either five spades 
or a strong balanced hand, 
and 2S is nicely preemptive. 
Should North risk a bid over 
1S-2S? With the opponents 
having found a fit, probably 
yes. but each of his alterna- 
tives is flawed. 

By the time East-West bid 
4S. South can bid 5H reason- 
ably confidently. Five level 
competition Is a losing 
option without 10 trumps or 
a solid double fit, but South 
knows he has both. East- 
West are marked with a dou- 1 
ble fit also. 

On such hands, where , 
there is a double, double 
fit. - it almost always 
pays to bid on. There are 
many upsides: you might 
make 5H; your opponents 
may hid on to 6S and foil; 
you may fall by only one 
trick t and only one down- 
side: you wQl be two or more 
down, doubled. . 

Slightly skewed though! 
they may be, those are odds 
I like. 

Paul Mendelsoh 


Garry Kasparov is a master 
of the studied insult. After 
boycotting the £3in Fide 
world championship knock- 
out, the Russian world No 1 
dismissed, its Karpov v 
Anand final as between “a 
weak and a tired player'V’ ’ 

Then Kasparov announced 
he would defend his own 
breakaway title this October 
against the .winner of a 
match between Anand .and 
Kramnik, and bypassing 
Karpov because “like 
Fischer, he is now part of 
chess history*. 

Such arrogance and chutz- 
pah invites retribution, but 
none came for Fide at last 
week’s . annual Boqgovens 
grandmaster tournament at 
Wijk aan Zee in the Nether- 
lands, hacked by the Dutch 
steel company -which has 
been a munificent chess 
sponsor for 60 years. At the 
end, Kramnik and. Anand 
shared- first prize while Kar- 
pov had one of hSs-wbret per- . 
fbrmances, faffing, to win a 
sfogle game for, nine. rounds: 
before climbing back to so 
percent .• 

Kramnik’s powerfiffattack 
overruns a Dutch master 
(Kramnik y Ntfboer): i NIB 
g6 2 d4 Bg7 a c4 Nfo 4 Nc3~ 
041 5 ©4 d6 6Be2e5 7 0-G Nc6 
8 d6 Ne7 9 M NhS lORel fo 
11-NgS Nf612Bf8 c^i3 Be3 
h6 14 Ne6 Bxe6 1S dxefr gS* 


16 exf5 Nxf5 17 Qd3 Nxe3 18 
Bxe3 Qe7 19 Edl Radg 20 
Ne4 g4 21 Nxf6+ Qxf6 22 
;Bxg4 ftx£2+ 23 Khl Rf4 24 
Rf3 Qh4 25 Rxf4 exf4 26 Bf3 
Qe7 27 Rel Be5 28 Qg6+ Qg7 
29 e7I Resigns. 

No 1217 

Anatoly Karpov v Vishy 
Anand, Wijk. aan Zee 1998. 
Unbelievable. After their 
error-strewn Fide world title 
match last month, where 
Anand missed good chances, 
and a previous 1991 series 
where the Indian failed to 
see a forced mate, history 
repeated In this position. 

- Karpov’s white fring looks 
naked, but Anand played 


I Wife 


1 life' 3 

-WC m SfV 




fS ( -JHsg 


■-T-rpzr-^ 




1— Ra2 2 R2h2 Rjce2, liquidat- 
ing into a queen and pawns 
endgame which . was. soon 
drawn. Can, you find a better 
plan for- Black? - 

- : Sohitioni;Badc Page 

- l^nard Barden 
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PERSPECTIVES 



James Morgan 


T he debate about why the 
British fall to build 
great projects when the 
French . succeed - but 
only by incurring tremendous 
losses - dominates many conver- 
sations as experts, pick over, the 
twisted wreckage .of the plan to 
build a high-speed rail link 
between London and the- Chan- 
nel tunnel. 

Grand theories abound. But 
the French have a simp le saying 
which runs: “Nous sommes forts 
en TGV, metis tr&s foibles comme 
vendeurs de cacahouettes." This 
translates as: “We’re good at 
high-speed trains but are lousy 
peanut vendors.” 

The businessman from Le 
Havre who told me this hardly 
needed to add . that peanut 
vending was what the English 
were ghod 'at. and it was, he 
thought not on a par with build- 


White elephants and peanut sellers 

The Aztecs built wonderful pyramids, the French build fabulous trains, the British worry about what it all costs 


ing wonderful trains. He then 
quoted the view that London is a 
great financial centre as Wimble- 
don is a great centre for tennis - 
a place where tbe natives can 
watch foreigners win the prizes. 

I was told that French com-: 
panies are headed by serious 
people, mathematicians and 
engineers. . _ 

The . cult of the engineer 
remains powerful in France 
where the name of one AndrC 
Coyne, “the father of thin-arch 
dams”, is still revered. The Mal- 
passet dam near Frfflus was his 
greatest project - in 1954 it made 
Coyne a star among engineers 
because of his breathtaking 
vision and the dam’s daring tech- 
nology. It collapsed in 1959. . 

One might also note that the 
Pompidou centre is fantng down 
and -the new opera house gives 
plenty of work to repairmen. 


France’s high-speed trains lose 
money and the nuclear power 
programme is hardly a howling 
success. 

And this week we’ve learned 
that the spectacular new sta- 
. dium built for the World Cup in 
June is just tine so long as 
nobody wants to play games in it 
in winter. 

British companies, on the 
other hand, are run by men from 
the shallow end, accountants 
and lawyers. For good measure 
my informant concluded by say- 
ing that the only high achievers 
that the prime minister, Tony 
.Blair, could find to invite to 
Number 10 Downing Street were 
meretricious fashion designers 
and drug-crazed rack musicians. 

In this light the British para- 
dox appears startling. Here is a 
nation which has been, a pioneer 
in many fields, and which cre- 


ated the world's greatest empire, 
yet is Intensely risk-averse in 
modem industrial arts. 

The British always reject the 
grand scheme, calling it grandi- 
ose or risky, reflecting the tradi- 
tional Anglo-Saxon attitude 
which demands that expenditure 
produces returns in the same 
currency. 

The plan for European eco- 
nomic and monetary union, for 
example, evokes deep doubts 
while foreigners cry “Let’s go for 
it”. And Rupert Murdoch never 
created so much bappiness in 
Britain as when, in its early 
days, his satellite television com- 
pany was losing a few million 
pounds a week. 

But this attitude is soundly 
based. Even Great Britain's 
grandest project, the Empire, 
was a ramshackle structure, put 
together with sealing wax and 


string. Yet it lasted some time, 
and when it all fell apart the 
world hardly noticed. That was 
because the empire was not the 
product of some great civilising 
mission but just scone bits and 
pieces picked up on the way. 

Contrast that with the civil- 
isations of antiquity. When the 
Roman Empire collapsed, disas- 
ter befell Us inhabitants: its 
gigantic infrastructure schemes 
were there merely to remind 
survivors of what bad been 
lost. 

The Aztecs spent huge sums 
on pyramids and gave them 
meaning by sacrificing their fel- 
low beings on them. As the pyra- 
mids grew bigger so the number 
of hearts that could be cut out 
expanded exponentially. The 
Egyptians could do nothing bet- 
ter with theirs than bury emi- 
nent corpses in them. 


If either had been asked what 
economic benefit such activities 
delivered, the question would 
have been meaningless - as 
meaningless as asking why a 
French train loses so much 
money. 

And now contrast all this with 
the Jews. Here is a race which 
has faced more vicissitudes than 
any other and yet they and their 
civilisation have survived. 

Not for them great piles of 
stone or high-speed modes of 
transport. What happened when 
they created a Golden Calf, an 
early attempt at a prestige proj- 
ect? Moses reacted with the kind 
of fury one might expect from a 
budget minister faced with a 
ghastly overspend. 

Israelite thinkers were just 
like the British when confronted 
with a big idea - a sharp intake 
of breath and deep scepticism 


about any that others might 
come up with. No wonder that 
many in the 19th century 
thought Britain might be the 
home of the thirteenth tribe. 

These reflections may, or may 
not, influence future policy in 
France and Britain. Thanks to 
monetary union and its special 
rules, the former might now 
think twice before throwing up 
new pyramids and bnilding 
every white elephant that passes 
through the national conscious- 
ness. 

And the British should ensure 
that if peanut vending is their 
vocation, the very least they can 
do is to create the appropriate 
qualifications to assure con- 
tinued. cutting-edge dominance 
in this crucial sector. 

■ James Morgan is economics 
correspondent. BBC World Ser- 
vice 



Lvtfci van dar Mee< 

with A1 Gore on the Clintonian 
“reinventing government" pro- 
gramme. Here, fixing meant fir- 
ing. 

Not his word for it, but what 
else does "downsizing” amount 
to? Staffing numbers in federal 
government agencies were cut to 
their lowest levels since 
J.F. Kennedy's time, as Gore and 
Lader pruned public service 
a dminis tration according to the 
norms of private sector enter- 
prise. 

“It wasn't a Question of playing 
gotcha whenever fraud or waste 
or abuse were detected, but iden- 
tifying all the systemic changes 
that needed implementation.'’ 

Currently running at London's 
Barbican Centre is a year-loDg 
celebration of America and 
American culture. Lader had just 
unveiled a show of classic Ameri- 
can motorcycles there, called The 
Art of the Harley. 

To some. Harley- David son 


Lunch with the FT 


man 
turns to 


The US ambassador to Britain and 
Friend of Bill meets Nigel Spivey, 
who finds him statistically sound . 


aki says: “ that one 
should never be rude to . 
any .t grey-bearded 
strangers one-meets- in 
a continental pine for- 
est it always turns out to be the- 
King of ' Sweden- His wanting 
could be extended to any 
intensely dapper individual one 
comes across roaming the moors 

and ~ hi ghlands nf Britain. HevtnTi 
have minders, but be polite all 
the same. You may . well : be. 
addressing the American ambas- 
sador to the Court of St James. 

Philip Lader took -office as the 
OS delegate last year, presenting 
his credentials to Her Majesty in 
December. . He is still finding his 
way around the British Isles. 

I met him fresh - if “fresh** is 
the right word - from carousing 
with the clans on Burns' night 
But be had also already legged 
his way around, one of . the 
long-distance coastal footpaths in 
the west country, despite the sea- 
son. 

“An offbeat way of getting your 
British bearings?” I suggested. 

“Not at all,” he countered. His 
face clouded. “OK. It was kind of 
blustery up there on Bodmin 
Moor.” Then cleared. “But it’s a 
way to mat the people. Talk to 
them over the fence. Hear what 
they're worried about and hoping 
for.” ‘ 

It may be queried whether Brit- 
ish farmers grousing about beef 
(or beefing about grouse) minced 
their words with this distin- 
guished rambler. But plainly be 
is determined to find his stride 
here and set a style that suits his 
mission. 

He came to our rendezvous at 
Mayfair's Les Saveurs directly 
from a conference with leadi n g 
trade unionists. Our photogra- 
pher steered him to a sofa for his 
portrait “I may have to shift you 
a little to the left or right,” she 
said. 


.■•••_ “People have been trying to do 
• that to .me- for years,” he mut- 
tered. T asked what business he 
had with the trade unions. He 
looked puzzled by the question. 
“Why, employability. It's a big 
item on the agenda of our two 
countries.” 

To settle at the trough with a 
newly arrived ambassador deter- 
mined to stay, trim Is to practise 
a particular asceticism. One 
wanteto match the Scottish high- 
landers with a show of prodigal 
hospitality. - So does everyone, 
every day r .from breakfast to 
dusk. Doubtless the trade union- 
ists had plied him with the best 
pickled onions in the land. Con- 
sequently. we fussed over the 
menu. 

In Philip Latter's home state of 
South Carolina, a simple demand 
for a bowl of salad might be eas- 
ily honoured. At Les Saveuis the 
chef needs some mollifying to 
concede. The sommelier more 
promptly entered into the spirit 
of it, flourishing lists of Califor- 
nian names with unusual Gallic 
enthusiasm. Eventually the food 
capital of the world yielded a 
morsel of tuna and some rocket 
leaves, and we were happy. Now 
to dialogue. 

An opening suggestion to pro- 
scribe all mention of the presi- 
dent's libido brought a whimper 
of ambassadorial relief. *Td like 
to clear up one thing.” he said. 
“Bill Clinton and I weren’t in fact 
at Oxford together. I was leaving 
when he arrived. It’s an experi- 
ence we have in common, but 
we've only got to know each 
other since then." 

. For a man whose ’.wife has 
served an the Harvard Center for 
the Study of Values in Public 
Life, the recent weeks have 
required stoical sufferance. But 
even if one had pressed him to 
divulge an opinion the susur- 
rus of rips and litigants in the 


PhiEp Lader: 'Bill Clinton and F weren’t in feet at Oxford together. I was leaving when he arrived' 


White House, Lader seemed not 
the type to stake an interest. 

He is nominally over here as 
the president's representative. 
Bnt when he comes yomping 
down from Bodmin Moor he is 
not wired up to talk about mat- 
ters military, cultural, constitu- 
tional or sexual His business, 
primarily, is business. 

“At the end of the hike I fin- 
ished up in Exeter,” he said. 
“You know Exeter?” 

I know. I thought. He’s about 
to ask me how come the Duke of 
Devonshire doesn’t live any- 
where near the county of Devon. 
That conundrum unfailingly 
stumps a US ambassador. 

“Sort of," I answered. 

“Maybe you don’t know that 
there’s 70 American firms with 
interests based in Exeter.” 

I didn't 

“It’s pretty much the pattern 
throughout the country. There 
are 18,000 (JS citizens coming by 


my office each year, all with the 
aim to do business over here. I'm 
here to help them out." 

The mention of 18,000 suppli- 
cants to his office brought a 
burst of useful statistics - figures 
which, as we both agreed, were 

'When it’s 
three o’clock 
in New York, 
it’s still 
1938 m 
London’ 

more eloquent than any vague 
Invocation of the “special rela- 
tionship” between Britain and 
the US: $240bn wrapped up in 
two-way investments across the 
Atlantic, and a volume of trade 
between two countries only 


exceeded anywhere else in the 
world between the US and Can- 
ada; British investment support- 
ing a million American jobs: 
Americans investing more in the 
UK than in the whole of conti- 
nental Asia; 40 per cent of all US 
investment in Europe bound for 
the UK; the UK home to 50 per 
cent of all American companies 
with pan-European operations. 

“Sure,” he declared, “the per- 
sonal dynamics of Churchill and 
Roosevelt, Thatcher and Reagan, 
Blair and Clinton, they count for 
a lot. But these trading links, 
well, maybe you see now why I 
should get to know the trade 
unions people over here.” 

When asked about his own spe- 
cific business expertise he 
described himself as a fixer. To 
me this means a man in a boiler- 
suit. “Is that the same as trouble- 
shooter?" I asked. 

Evidently it was not. Lader 
explained bow he had worked 


machines, when customised, are 
high art. To others they evoke 
dusty packs of Hell's Angels. To 
Lader they are products in a 
global marketplace. It is an 
ambassador's role to facilitate 
the operations of the stall-holders 
in that market. 

So I asked how he viewed Brit- 
ish integration (or not) into a sin- 
gle European currency. He 
denied it was the place of the US 
ambassador to opine on such 
matters. “OK." 1 tried, “how 
about as an ex-associate of 
Jimmy Goldsmith - with all the 
suspicion of a united Europe that 
implies?” (Lader was vice-presi- 
dent of the late Sir James Gold- 
smith's US holding company.) 

“Remember," he said, cau- 
tiously. “I'm the first American 
ambassador here who was born 
after the second world war. With 
the UK and Europe - well, it's 
not a zero-sum game, is it?” 

Zero-sum game? Lader pro- 
ceeded. 

“Ever since George C. Mar- 
shall, the American interest has 
been in Europe united. For 50 
years that's been our position. 
Avoid friction and nations do 
more business together.” 

‘I went to a 
distillery. In 
one part of 
the building 
there was a 
man in kilts’ 

I asked what he felt most proud 
about when flying the Stars and 
Stripes. Without getting too 
sticky. 

“This is kind of sticky. And 
bear in mind my father was an 
emigre from Ukraine. But it's the 
Colonel Sanders factor.” 

Colonel Sanders? 

"The can-do philosophy. Colo- 
nel Sanders - his first pension 
cheque goes into a fried chicken 
stall. That feeling in America 
that you can just start up and get 
going. I don't say we have exclu- 
sive rights to that. But it’s pri- 
mary with us. and I'm proud of 
it." 

Did he perceive Britain - 
indeed Europe - as Old World? 

“This time-warp idea. 1 think it 
was our great national spokes- 
person Bette Midler who said 
that when it's three o'clock in 
New York, it's still 1938 in Lon- 
don. 

“But I’ll tell you what epit- 
omised the situation here for me. 
Up in Scotland they took me to a 
distillery. In one part of the 
building there was a man in kilts 
- yeah. OK. maybe he put them 
on specially - and he was jigging 
all sorts of antique equipment, 
copper tubes and so on. 

“Then in an adjacent building 
you had two guys in white coats, 
and they’re sitting down at banks 
of computers, electronically con- 
trolling the blend. 

“The old and the new. 1 think 
that’s wonderful scope for oppor- 
tunity. and I find a great air of 
optimism here right now." 



M aurice Papon, is 
standing trial in 
Bordeaux for his 
role in sending 
more than 1,500 Jews to Nazi 
death camps during toe second 
world war. On the eve of toe 
trial, leaders of the French 
Roman Catholic Church publicly 
apologised to the. Jewish commu- 
nity for their silence. 

France’s largest police union 
apologised for the active role the 
police took in executing toe Nazi 
“final solution”. French doctors 
and professors apologised for 
condoning toe exclusion of their 
Jewish colleagues from hospitals 
and universities. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in closed session in Rome exam- 
ined its conscience over its 
anti-Semitic theology and pas- 
give acceptance of the implemen- 
tation of the Nazi philosophy. No- 
doubt the ! Pope. too. will be 
apologising to the.Jewss. 

But why are all these sensitive 
people apologising? It. was not 
they, hot their parents who were 
tb blame. And to whom are they 


Truth of the Matter 

The inheritance of everyone 

Sidney Brichto argues that the Holocaust was more than just a Jewish event 


apologising? Most of toe victims 
are dead. And for those who are 
still alive, what good do these 
apologies do? 

These questions cannot be 
answered unless you appreciate 
toe fact that toe Holocaust was 
not a Jewish event It was a 
human event, one which more 
fhfln any other overwhelmed toe 
20th century. 

This truth came home to me 
when a Christian composer 
sought my advice about a suit- 
able Jewish, theme for his musi- 
cal contribution to the millen- 
nium. 2 asked him why a Jewish 
theme when the millennium Is 
the commemoration of 2,000 
years of Christian history. His 
answer was offered with simple 


conviction: the 20th century was 
a Jewish century because of the 
Holocaust 

Nor would he budge from this 
position in spite of my remind- 
ing him of toe Russian and Chi- 
nese revolutions, of the 20m 
deaths daring Stalin's collectivis- 
ation of peasant holdings, of the 
50m deaths due to famine alter 
Mao's Great Leap Forward, of 
toe slaughter of two world wars, 
of Korea. Vietnam, and so on. 

If the 20th century lives in toe 
shadow of toe Holocaust, it must 
be because that crime was not 
only against the Jews. Hitler was 
intent on wiping out all gypsies, 
all homosexuals, all who were 
crippled by physical or mental 
defects. His henchmen would not 


let the killing stop, even when it 
was hampering the German war 
effort. Had the Third Reich 
achieved victory, all the Slav 
peoples would have been made 
slaves of the Aryans. To think 
that the Jews were merely scape- 
goats is to miss the enormity of 
Hitler’s Satanic vision. 

Yes, the Jews were the prime 
targets, and for a number of rea- 
sons. They were natural victims 
because for almost 2,000 years 
children had been nursed on 
anti-Semitism at their mothers' 
breasts. Bnt Jews also repre- 
sented western civilisation, its 
traditions of reason and law. 
They were toe foundation upon 
which toe Christian Church was 
built and which, in turn, trans- 


mitted the art and culture of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Hitler was at war with the 
ideals of the west He brought to 
fruition the pernicious elitism 
and racism of 19th and 2oth cen- 
tury thinkers, who supposed 
they were justified by Darwin's 
theory of evolution. He rejected 
toe definition of humanity which 
Descartes bad helped construct 
with his famous “I think, there- 
fore. I am”, indeed, he acted as if 
toe concept of humanity itself 
was untenable. 

For him there was a superior 
race, or group of race, and 
within it heroes who personified 
the ethnic virtues. The rest of 
humankind was to be exploited 
for pleasure and profit, and dis- 

-umm u iui 


posed of when no longer useftzL 
Nariism was the antithesis of toe 
democratic spirit, which had 
found its political strength when 
it became allied with the grow- 
ing economic power of the 
masses. 

A rabbi has recently proposed 
that, in order for it not to be 
forgotten, the Holocaust should 
be recalled on Tisha B’an. a fast- 
day which commemorates the 
destruction of toe first and sec- 
ond Jewish Commonwealths. 
This is misguided, for two rea- 
sons. First, it is inconceivable 
that the Holocaust should ever 
be forgotten. But second. Holo- 
caust memorial day should be 
observed by all civilised peoples, 
not by Jews alone. 


For the Holocaust is a 
reminder that inside each of us 
lurks toe capacity to believe that 
others do not share in our own 

humanity - and therefore the 
possibility that we will take 
part, or stand quietly by, while 
they are eliminated. “Thou shalt 
remember”, toe words inscribed 
in Holocaust museums and 
memorials, are addressed not 
only to Jews but to everyone. 

Maurice Papon is standing 
trial charged with “complicity in 
crimes against humanity”. Per- 
haps French law was framed in 
such a way as to minimise toe 
Jewish element; perhaps Jews 
would prefer that toe indictment 
refer specifically to them. Bat 
the French have got it right. A 
crime against Jews is a crime 
against humanity - against that 
concept which the French 
Enlightenment revived, and 
which Hitler sought to extin- 
guish. 

■ Rabbi Dr Sidney Brichto is 
senior vice-president of the Union 
of Liberal and Progressive Syna- 
gogues . 
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Taking the Queen out of the picture 




The early images and the 
later works of the 
colonial court painter 
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“TAi? Queen was Bob 
Menzies ' white goddess of 
Australia in the 1950s and the 
early 1960s. At the base of a 
lot of opposition to the repub- 
lic could be a profound filial 
panic at the idea of losing a 
female deity . " 

Thomas Keneaily 


T he artist Garry 
S head's aspiration to 
become a colonial 
court painter was 
stirred when he was 12 
years old and Queen Eliza- 
beth II became the first 
reigning monarch to visit 
Australia. 

He and his parents were 
among the estimated half-a- 
million people who lined 
Sydney Harbour to welcome 
the Queen and Prince Philip 
as they arrived in the royal 
liner. Gothic. The first night 
of the visit was marked in 
Sydney by an enormous fire- 
works display, culminating 
in a great pyrotechnic por- 
trait of the royal couple. 

More than 40 years later, 
Garry Shead recalls his first 
glimpse of the Queen: “ I 
remember seeing her and 
feeling the eye contact as 
she passed. 

“I also remember dream- 
ing about her [sometimes 
sexual dreams] - there was 
possibly nothing sexy about 
ber. she was like a Wait Dis- 
ney Cinderella, but I 
encountered ber at the 
dawning of my own pubes- 
cence. There was something 
unearthly and untouchable 
in her beanty. a sort of 'Noli 
Me Tangere', so that even a 
prime minister could not 
touch ber elbow. She passed 
like an incarnate spirit." 

According to The Times's 
special correspondent who 
covered the royal tour, the 
Australian "is romantic 
abont his Queen. As has 
been shown by the tumul- 
tuous welcome given her in 
every Australian town and 


village she has yet visited, 
he will lavish spontaneously 
upon ber a devotion and a 
respect that he would indig- 
nantly deny to any other 
person on earth." 

There were banquets, 
balls, horse races, visits to 
farms, schools and military 
bases and displays of 
Aboriginal dancing - only 
the latter, disturbingly, 
hinting at Australia’s heri- 
tage, which had prevailed 
long before European coloni- 
sation. 

Although Sbead's sympa- 
thies are broadly republi- 
can. and his Royal Suite 
series of pictures celebrat- 
ing the 1954 royal visit have 
entered the Australian 
debate on sovereignty, bis 
treatment of the subject is 
not crudely satirical. 

He is. rather, with his 
gently subversive juxtaposi- 
tions of ethereal monarchs, 
Blinky Bill koalas, kanga- 
roos and kookaburras, 
mourning a lost innocence. 
The national innocence Is 
now being formally lost 
with the launching of a 
debate over whether and 
when the conntry should 
become a republic. 

Last autumn. Shead was 
scheduled to hold an exhibi- 
tion of 15 paintings from his 
Royal Suite series at the 
Dover Street Gallery in Lon- 
don. Following the death of 
Diana. Princess of Wales, 
however, the exhibition was 
scrapped and the pictures 
were shipped back to Syd- 
ney. “I didn't realise monar- 
chist feelings still ran so 
deep in the UK." said Shead 
from his home in Bundeena. 

In Australia, however, it 
seems that the monarchist 
feelings have lost the depth 
of a few decades ago. 

■ Adapted from Sasha 
Grishin s book " Garry Shead: 
Encounters With Royalty” 
published this week by 
Craftsman House. £18.95. 



Australia may become a 
republic. Germaine Greer 
gives her impressions 


W hen file- Queen 
and prince con- 
sort visited Mel- 
bourne in 1954. 
my sister and I were taken 
to see her. As we teetered on 
a trestle, clutching our flags, 
a Daimler drove slowly past. 
■ The interior was lif so we 
could see a white-gloved 
hand with a diamond brace- 
let . Ucktocking back and 
forth, and the swing of an 
earring as: the queen turned 
her smiling head unseeing! y. 
I suppose we cheered but 1 
don’t remember what words 
came out That was the end 
of mylove-affair with Lili- 
bet. My royal scrapbooks 
were pat away. I had grown 
' out of mbnardbisiiL. 

Australia too is growing 
out of monarchism. Rela- 
tions with the crown have 
never been easy for Austral- 
ians if only* because so many 
Australian settlers, convict 
and free, whether they came 
from Dublin or Cork or. Glas- 
gow or the east end of Lon- 
don. were Catholic Irish, hi 
1939 Fenians marched the 
streets of Australian cities 
protesting against any 
involvement in the coming 
European war. 

In Melbourne Archbishop 
Mannjx hhnspif led the anti- 
war movement Prime minis- 
ter Robert Menzies, a syco- 
phantic royalist, pre-empted 

- parliame ntary (JlSCUSSiCUl by 

summarily declaring war 
before the British did. “Aus- 
tralia will be there" was the 
slogan. 

The struggles (and failure) 
of the Aust ralian .command- 
ers to keep their contingent 
together and under Austra- 
. lian ' command have been 
well doc umente d. 

The men joined up to keep 
Australia British, only to see 
tt succumb , to the economic 
hegemony of Japan: - ; 

When Menzies' Liberal 
party was unseated , in 1972, 
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the new Labour government 
dominated by Fenian influ- 
ence. set about the process 
of dismantling the power of 
the crown- The authority' of 
the Privy Council was struck 
down, the national anthem 
changed, and the Queen's 
honours lists spumed. 
Before much more could be 
done, the Queen’s represen- 
tative, the governor-general, 
dismissed the government. 

A subsequent Labour 
prime minister, Bob Hawke. 

announ ced his intention of 
converting crown leasehold 
to freehold "at the stroke of 
a pen". No attempt was 
made by the crown to roll 
back this process, even 
though the lands subject to 
crown leasehold were held in 
trust tor the real owners, the 
aboriginal people. 

The present prime minis- 
ter. John Howard, has 
refused to apologise to the 
Aborigines for concerted 
attempts to destroy their cul- 
ture because, he says, most 
Australians are not of Brit- 
ish extraction and bear no 
guilt for what British set- 
tlers did to the Aborigines. 
Denial, of Britishness thus 
becomes a denial of history. 

English common law 
recognises the rights of 
indigenous peoples and tra- 
ditional owners. John 
Howard intends to deny 
aboriginal ownership, even 
where established by law, by 
extinguishing native title 
wherever it conflicts . with 
pastoralists* or other claims 
The Queen of England is 
also queen of the Aborigines; 
what has she done to defend 
her subjects* rights? 

If Australians can so eas- 
ily dump the crown and all 
its paraphernalia, it must be 
because they serve no useful 
purpose. Dumping the crown 
will make little difference to 
the distribution of real 
power in Australia. 


The Sydney artist Garry 
Shead remembers Queen . 
Elizabeth I! as the pale 
goddess who visited her 
cheering Antipodean 
subjects in the 1950s. 

In the mam picture, 
"Crown Land", the Queen 
poses with Prince Philip, 
lades-in-waiting, Blinky 
Bill ttie koala (a children's 
comic c ha r a c t er) and a 
cockatoo. In the 
background, faint figures 
of Aborigines hint that the 
wan royals are mere 
interlopers. 

In several paintings, as she 
knights a dingo arid 
receives the attentions of 
her retinae and loyal 
subjects, the Queen's 
crown begins to slip like a 
wayward halo. . . 


HOW TO 
WRITE A NEW 
CHAPTER IN 
HER GOOD 
BOOKS NEXT 
WEEKEND 


Mending fences with my tree 

Tom Fort unravels mysteries great and small as he takes an elevated view on life 




eold hearu and him* diamond bracelet. /' 49:1 


Win her over next Saturday with a beautiful Valentine's gift chosen from our range 
of stunning jewellery. Call 0181 905 9000 for de tails of your nearest store. 

Ernest Jones 

The Diamond and Watch specialist. 


I have been restoring 
relations with my apple 
tree, mending fences, 
you might say. Not that 
there has been a rift, you 
understand. I cannot blame 
the tree for the odious, sav- 
age frost of last May. which 
in one night browned every 
fruiting spur bar one. 
snuffed out the nascent blos- 
som. and reduced it to a 
state of benefit dependency. 

But. childish though it 
may seem. I was disap- 
pointed in it: that some thin g 
so strong and vital, and so 
demanding of time-consum- 
ing care gladly given, should 
have been so delicate. 

And when that one apple 
grew, single harvest from a 
tree which the previous 
autumn had produced 
mounds of Juicy beauties. I 
felt mocked by it. When it 
fell. weevtUed, I rejoiced in 
kicking it and exposing its 
rotten core. 

The tree fills the view 
from my bedroom. Its trunk 
is superbly stout and solid. It 
ends at head height, where 
the branches spread out 
across the width of my nar- 
row garden, forming a shape 
harmonious and rounded. 
Yet within that harmony, 
the branches go their own 
sweet way. 

i have, in the past, mused 
an the attractions of tree 
life. My tree is too dense to 
accommodate a proper dwell- 
ins. 

But l have made a start 
towards fitting it out for 
human use. There is a per- 
manent flight of steps, and a 
couple of rudimentary seats 
fixed between branches. It 
still needs a table, but 1 
know where it will go. 


To laze in one's chair on 
the lawn of a summer’s eve 
is one of life's obvious plea- 
sures. To rise eight or 10 
feet, to sit with one's book 
and cold beer among tbe 
foliage, is an extra dimen- 
sion. 

The world is different from 
up there, more interesting; 
just as a bus journey at the 
front of the top deck is a 
thousand times more divert- 
ing than the usual street- 
level crawl. 

So it is from the arboreal 
pleasure seat. One may peer 
down, curious but never 
nosy, on the neighbours' 
raised beds and goldfish 
pond: and on the neighbours 
themselves, who - it is to be 
hoped - will regard you as 
no more than a harmless 
eccentric. 

The elevation helps 
explain trivial mysteries: 
why your potting shed per- 
sists in leaking, just what 
Mrs So-and-So two doors 
down is actually doing with 
the comer next to the trellis. 
You see more of the sky and 

the sunset. 

Up there, you may be 
blissfully detached, like the 
saintly stylites of old. Yet 
you are not remote. You can 
hear everything, see most 
things. 

All these pleasures lie 
ahead, however. For, with 
the tree stOl cold and slip- 
pery, and the winter wind 
soughing through the trac- 
ery of naked wood, there is 
work to be done. 

Armed with my new pair 
of long-handled clippers. I 
have been up there, lopping, 
chopping, imposing order, 
seeking to restrain my tree 
from wasting its energy on 



its multitude of useless, 
apple-less sideshoerts; and, 2 
have no shame in confess 1 
ing. letting drop the occa- 
sional remark to my tree. 

I am absolutely no sort of 
a gardener, though I adore a 
good bonfire (one which 
smokes for a week), find pro- 
found satisfaction in creat- 
ing a proper compost heap, 
and enjoy growing raspber- 
ries and gooseberries. But I 
confess to a quiet passion for 
fruit trees. • ■ 

Outside a previous house 
grew a pair of old fig trees, 
which r even if, tec hnically , 
they belonged 'to another - I 
guarded ' jealously, and 
whose fabulous purple fruit I 
slobbered over with obses- 
sive greed each October. 

But.. a' mature English 
apple tree is . even more 


desirable. There, is some-, 
thing abont its presence, its 
age. the tradition in which it 
stands, its usefulness, its 
anfussy beauty its very 
Knglishness. you might say. 
- which stiii.zne. I love its 
irrepressible vitality.' 

Now that everything Is all 
right between us, T have told 
toy tree of my decision to 
provide it with, some suitable 
company. f haVe’bhen aware 
that the raggedy dump of 
bastardised plUnatrees at the 
garden's end are :not reaDy 
fit to associate with my tree: 
ft needs follows ‘of its own 
kind.." - -- :;>4 V;/, . 

So 1 have bedi studying 
Rosaline Sanders' ; wonderful 
book. The English Apple, to * 
identify sttfcafiie 1 compan- 
ions. I could’, 1 suppose, 
aspire aristocratically: Laid ’• 


.. Burgley (“rich, aromatic, 
• sweet with -a nice balance of 
acidity") or Lord Hindlip 
(“rich and distinctive v ino us 
fiavour")- 

Perhaps a touch of the 
cloth would be in order Tom 
. Putt (named- after an 18th 
. century rector. of. Trent in 
Somerset), or the Rev w. 
Wilks (“a dwarfish tree of 
compact form”)- And I like 
the sound of W illiam Crump 
. (“vigorous, upright in 
habit"), and Charles Ross 
(lhandsome, resistant to 
scab"). 

But we are restricted, 
partly by availability - for 
many of these fine old vari- 
eties belong in books rather 
than the orchard - and 
. partly by the necessity of 
providing each tree with a 
partner, for pollination. 

So, after much agony, of 
mind. I have applied to the 
custodians of the English 
apple tradition, Brogdale 
Orchards, in Kent, for three 
. trees: Ashmeads Kernel 
(“sweet a little acid, highly 
aromatic"), Kidd's ■ Orange 
Red (“one of the finest fla- 
voured apples"), and Tyde- 
man’s Late Orange (“rich. 
Cox-like — nice balance of 
sugar and acid”). 

... I don’t expect every thing 
.to. be. a bed of- roses. Like a 
cricket Squad on tour or a 
new Cabinet , they will take 
time to bed down. 

. But, barring a repetition of 
last year's • unprovoked 
attack,: Fm pretty confident 
“that, once the sap rises, the 
blossom comes and the bees 
g o to work, theyTi make a 
pretty good team. 

And bf course I'U be up 
tbere, to keep -an eye on' 
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et those who relish, 
psychological parallels 
chew on thigi. Beethoven, 

1 Salvador Ball and 

Napoleon Bonaparte e ach grew 
np in the shadow of ah elder 
brother of the same th«im» who 
died in infancy. This piquant 
coincidence may have escaped 
Frank McLynn’s notice hut, , . 
following Freud, he -speculates 
vigorously on how being a 
“replacement son” could have 
affected Napoleon’s behaviour. 
Napoleon was obsessed by 
rivalry with his living-brother 
Joseph, but ended, up showering 
him with undeserved gifts and 
favours: his fraternal aggression 
became redirected at whichever 
unfortunates - Spaniards, 
Egyptians, Russians, Prussians - 
later qualified as the “enemy”. 

McLynn’s previous biography 
was of C.G. Jung, so it is no 
surprise to find Napoleon on the 
couch, in this portrait he 
emerges as. a- compulsive sadist, 
with a whip across the face for . 
servants, and a kick in the groin 
for generals; he shot his wife 
Josephine's pet swans. 


An Emperor short of a few clothes 

/ Michael Church finds Napoleon a suitable case for psychoanalytic treatment 


masturbated before battle, and 
ordered mass executions when 
he felt his authority challenged. 

B3s amatory style was 
premature ejaculation, but he 
was a compulsive womaniser — ' 
heaven knows how many 

hundreds he bedded; he 
humiliated fats lovers by making 
them Walt outside his room all 
night, and got a buzz out of 
pouring coffee over their elegant 
clothes. 

He suffered from fits and 
chronic eczema, and was 
addicted to searlhgly hot baths. 
He had a horror of cats, and of 
open doorsC If at any moment he 
decided his clothes were 
constricting him, he would tear 
them off, throw them on the fire, 

. and berate the servant who had 
laid them out for him to wear. 

He had an alter ego whom he . 

. called the Little Red Man, and . . 


whom he regarded as his 
protector in battle. Napoleon was 
by any standards a suitable case 
for psychoanalytical treatment 

There are moments when 
McLynh gets carried away - 
taking Napoleon's reference to 
men “left on the field of battle” 
as meaning the men he had 
cuckolded - but the central 
analysis is powerfully 
convincing. McLyna deals 
perceptively and sympathetically 
with the boy's early formation at 
his military academy, where he 
was a lone wolf with 
Promethean ambitions, regularly 
picked on for his poverty, sallow 
looks and stubborn Corsican 
pride. 

But this is essentially a story 
about mothers and fathers. 
McLynn identifies four key 
paternal images in the young 
Napoleon's mind: Louis VL the 


Corsican leader Paoli, his father 
Carlo, and the Comte de Mar be of 
who cuckolded Carlo with the 
man's shamefully willing 
connivance. All were betrayers; 
all were sloughed off. McLynn 

NAPOLEON 

by Frank McLynn 

Cape £25. 73/f pages 

NAPOLEON IN RUSSIA 

by Alan Palmer 

Constable £lft.95. 3 IK pu «*■■» 


believes a world of infant 
mistrust lay behind that pithy 
and mysterious clause in the 
Code Napoleon: “Investigation of 
paternity is forbidden.” 

The Oedipai significance of 
Napoleon's relationship with his 
magnetic and wayward mother 


Letizia is incontrovertible. At 26 
- rich, famous, powerful - 
Napoleon could have had almost 
any woman in Paris. What 
possessed him. asks McLynn, "to 
marry a penniless Creole, six 
years his elder and with fading 
looks?” McLynn underrates her 
singular seductiveness, but 
argues persuasively that her 
promiscuity was the key. 
"Josephine, the unfaithful 
Another’, satisfied all the deep 
drives in the Napoleonic 
unconscious.” The Emperor may 
have later traded his first wife in 
for a younger, child-bearing 
model, but he remained 
emotionally faithful to her to the 
end. 

This psychoanalytical thread 
underpins a skilful political 
portrait- McLynn shows bow 
Napoleon followed Corsican 
tradition by sharing the spoils of 


victory with bis turbulent 
family, but shows how he 
departed from that tradition by 
not pursuing vendettas. 

Napoleon 's killings were usually 
for reasons of state; he was 
absurdly forgiving towards 
inveterate personal enemies. He 
had Troksky’s impetuousness, 
rather than Stalin’s grim 
patience, or Franco's systematic 
vengefhlness; there was no 
Napoleonic Night of the Long 
Knives, no Napoleonic Great 
Terror. 

McLynn does not claim to have 
written a definitive biography: 
Napoleon is his valiant attempt 
to synthesise what is known. 
Some sections are superb, others 
are run-of-the-mill. The economic 
chapters read like academic 
monographs, the battle-accounts 
praising tactics and pinpointing 
blunders in the sort of detail 


which will bore all but 
battle-tactics enthusiasts. 
Napoleon's peculiar genius is 
exhaustively analysed, as is the 
extent to which he benefited 
from accidents of history. The 
book really takes wing with the 
preposterous goings-on among 
the Bonaparte family, and the 
Verdian drama of the Russian 
campaign. 

With a multifaceted subject 
like Napoleon, the answer may 
be to tackle him in bite-sized 
chunks. Timothy Wilson-Smith's 
recent Napoleon and His Artists 
is a case in point, brilliantly 
illuminating things which 
McLynn has perforce to canter 
past at speed. On the other hand, 
Alan Palmer’s elegantly-written 
Napoleon in Russia (with the 
same cover-picture as McLynn) 
conveys less than Napoleon does 
of the horrors the French had to 
endure. "What a novel, anyhow, 
my life bas been!" said the 
Emperor on his ultimate rock. 
Well. Tolstoy adopted that 
approach, and his work had its 
own limitations. With Napoleon, 
there is always more to come. 


H ere are two 
books on men- 
tal processes 
and evolution 
which are at 
first sight as different as 
chalk and cheese. Steven 
Pinker's book is as contem- 
porary -American as Anthony 
O’Hear’s is traditionally Brit- 
ish. The former is so long 
that one would give much 
for a Victorian-style table of 
contents divided up by sec- 
tions and with little summa- 
ries in the margin of the 
text. The British philoso- 
pher, Anthony OUear, has 
the apposite trait of being in 
places too concise. 

It is Pinker's book an “the 
mind” that has gener ate d all 
the publicity. The author 
makes no Claims for original- 
ity other than in producing a 
synthesis. (He has covered 
Ids own field of linguistics in 
an earlier and. much- 
acclaimed book.) But he has 
an easy style, leavened by 
very occasional campus 
slang and Jewish jokes. . . . 

Yet I wonder if. the .title. 
How the Mind Works, is apt 
In Pinker’s own terminology, 
the mind is a “frizzy” con- 
cept. The scope of the term 
arid its relation to the body 
have perplexed philosophers, 
for millennia and -are . not 
about to be resolved. 

Pinker declares -that the 
mind is what the braiir does 
in activities wtudh make us 
see, think, feel and act But 
he is at pains to stress that 
he has not explained con- 
sciousness. “How a red-sensi- 
tive neurone gives rise to the 
feeling of redness" remains 
"not a whit less mysterious . 
than how the whole brain 
gives rise to the entire 
stream of consciousness". 
Thus there is plenty of terri- 
tory left for philosophers. 

He states that the mind is 
a system of organs of compu- 
tation designed to maximise 
the number of copies of our 
ancestors’ genes “that made 
it into the next generation." 
He is concerned with the 
kind of operations that 
human or artificial brains 
enact - a field hie calls “cog- 
nitive science". The medium, 
whether silicone chips or 
nerves and fibres, is second- 
ary-. 

A critical reader will won- 
der how far the two parts of 
the thesis, the computational 
and the evolutionary one, 
are really bound together. 
The computational theory 
could turn out to be be fruit- 
ful and the evolutionary one 
misleading; or the other way 
round. Indeed the sections 
on the two aspects could 
well have been in different 
books. The evolutionary 
chapters provide some fasci- 
nating findings, but inevita- 
bly overlap with other books 
on evolutionary psychology. 

If anything, the computa- 
tional thesis is more nearly a 

testable scientific hypothe- 
sis. After all it is conceivable 
that the brain could work as 
a gestalt and see objects and 
connections in complete 
wholes. But it turns out not 
to be the case. 

By contrast, the basic evo- 
lutionary hypothesis, that 
successful genes are the 
ones that replicate in great- 
est numbers is a tautology, 
although a fruitful one. 


J ournalists probably 
write too many books. 
Sometimes, particularly 
in America, it seems 
that no self-respecting 
hack can earn the respect of 
others unless he or she has 
something doum in hard- 
back, even if the product is 
little b tore than a longer and 
more portentous version of 
what bas already appeared 
in their newspapers and 
magazines. 

Stanley Kamow and Mar- 
tin Fletcher, both personal 
friends, had another reason 
for their, respective volumes, 
one about France in the 
13505, the other about con- 
temporary backwoods Amer- 
ica. They were impelled by 
the fact that a lot of what 
they observed as reporters 



CT scan oi a human head with the skull opened to show the brain 


Probing the mind’s mystery 


Samuel Brittan is enlightened on a little grey matter 


Indeed Darwinian principles 
may be regarded (like much 
of economic theory) as. an 
explanatory framework - 
not itself a falsifiable theory 
but one which can yield 
many testable hypotheses at 
a lower level of generality. 
Pinker’s clearest example is 
the detailed mechanisms by 
which pregnancy sickness is 
conducive to the chances of 
successful birth of the child 
and survival of the mother. 

If we move from Pinker to 
O’Hear. we turn to a tradi- 
tional essay on time hon- 
oured philosophical prob- 
lems such as our knowledge 
of the externa] world, the 
logical status of moral 
beliefs and so on. The rela- 
tionship to Pinker comes 
through in O’Hear’s objec- 
tion to biological or evolu- 
tionary analyses of key 
human activities such as the 
striving for knowledge, 


morality and beauty. 

O’Hear asks what evolu- 
tionary purpose was served 
by Socrates staying in 
Athens and drinking hem- 
lock when he could so easily 
have escaped? And there are 
numerous human activities, 
including the pursuit of 
advanced science, which 
have scant conceivable evo- 
lutionary benefit. 

He Insists that a moral 
action is not the same as a 
biologically useful one and 
that conceptions such as 
reciprocal altruism devalue 
the notion of morality. The 
two writers are, I suspect, at 
crass purposes. Careful Dar- 
winians do not say that such 
mechanisms justify good 
behaviour or that conscious 
human action must be 
defended in these terms. On 
the contrary, they merely 
seek the origins of moral 
notions, which may tell us 


HOW THE MIND 
WORKS 

by Steven Pinker 

Allen Lone £25. 06/1 pages 

BEYOND 
EVOLUTION 
by Anthony O’Hear 

Oxford University Press £19. 99. 
220 pages 

something of human psycho- 
logy, which in turn might be 
useful to the moral or politi- 
cal reformer. 

O’Hear hims elf speaks of 
h uman tendencies "to favour 
kith and kin. do down our 
enemies, ignore the starving, 
and let the weakest go to the 
wait at least so long as they 
do not actually force them- 
selves on our attention". But 
suppose that such behaviour 
is an adaptation to the life of 


small tribes of hunter gath- 
erers. which homo sapiens 
has been for at least 99 per 
cent of its existence? Tins is 
not a reason for fatalism. If 
we can understand the bio- 
logical roots of anti-social 
behaviour, we have taken 
the first step towards 

reform. 

An example where evolu- 
tionary psychology can 
surely contribute is the para- 
dox that human beings can 
show great altruism aod 
self-sacrifice for others 
within their group, but com- 
bine this with apparently 
irrational hostility to outsid- 
ers, of which examples are 
war and genocide. 

It is worth getting past 
page 500 of Hour the Mmd 
Works to read Pinker's 
explanation of group hostil- 
ity. “In foraging societies 
men go to war to get or keep 
women." Put in a sentence 


this sounds banal, or even 
like one of the author’s less 
successful jokes. But the 
mechanism is explained in 
some detail. The author uses 
a mixture of simple arithme- 
tic, logic and game theory 
(but no mathematical sym- 
bols) to give explanations of. 
for instance, how and when 
the warlike spirit is most 
likely to be inflamed, when 
war- weariness is likely to 
develop and why most 
people are reluctant to send 
women into combat 

Pinter's hints on human 
improvement are not on the 

same level as his diagnosis. 
Indeed, he is more an ana- 
lyst and storyteller than a 
world reformer. But the kind 
of research he reports here 
may in due course enable 
someone else to get a Nobel 
Peace prize and really 
deserve it. 

So mud. Brittan <aft com 


No smoke 
without fire 

John O'Mahony discusses the 
Bakhtin phenomenon 


D espite the intri- 
cate tangle of 
opinion and 
counter-opinion 
inspired by Mikhail Bakh- 
tin's legacy, one very simple 
question prevails; how did a 
chain-smoking, obsessively 
private, one-legged old 
scholar from a provincial 
Russian backwater called 
Sarensk, a man who was 
Ignored for much of his life- 
time, eventually achieve 
such dazzling international 
fame? 

No academic paper these 
days is fully dressed without 
an attractive little hem of 
Bakhtin footnotes. Scholarly 
conversation resounds with 
Bakbtinian buzzwords such 
as “Dialogue" and "Carni- 
val" to a degree with even 
the most earnest disciples 
are beginning to feel is 
acutely embarrassing. And 
the primary texts of the 
Bakhtin canon have all been 
academic blockbusters. 

Bakhtin has even made a 
breakthrough into contem- 
porary culture via the Amer- 
ican film. Smoke, which 
retold the legend of how. 
during the rationing of the 
second world war. he was 
forced to raid the back-up 
copy of his monumental 
study of the Bildungsroman 
for cigarette papers, even 
though the original had been 
destroyed by a bomb. 
“What's more important, a 
good book or a good smoke?" 
says the William Hurt char- 
acter, expressing something 
of the spirit of Bakhtin if not 
the subtlety. "And so he 
huffed and be puffed, and 
little by little he smoked his 
book." 

Caryl Emerson devotes the 
first half of her new study, 
The First Hundred Years of 
Mikhail Bakhtin, to an 
exhaustive account or the 
development of the Bakhtin 
phenomenon, from the 1920s 
up to the centennial year of 
1995. Displaying a peerless 
grasp of the gravitational 
forces that have distorted 
Russian scholarship in both 
the soviet and post-soviet 
periods, she begins with an 
engaging account of the crit- 
ical reaction to the original 
publication, in 1929, of The 
Problem of Dostoyevsky's 
Creative An. In the book. 
Bakhtin introduced some of 
his most perplexing con- 
cepts: the idea of the “poly- 
phonic” writer who shared 
authorial rights with his/her 
own characters', a theory of 
□oveliseic “prosaics"; and 
the idea of “dialogue" as a 
liberating, "double-voiced" 
currency' for life and litera- 
ture. 

Only a cautiously favoura- 
ble review by Anatoly Luna- 
charsky, the former Commis- 
sar for Enlightenment, saved 
Bakhtin from the Lubianka 
basements. He was exiled to 
Kazakhstan instead. 


Equally absorbing is the 
account of Bakhtin's 
defence, in 1946, of his 
doctoral dissertation on 
Rabelais, which had to 
wait a further two decades 
for publication. During a 
lengthy session. the 
limping scholar beat off 
an apparatchik board of 
narrow-minded examiners to 
deliver his radical concept 
of profane and blasphemous, 
life-affirming “Carnival": 
“Laughter liberates us 
from fear," he told his tor- 
mentors. “In order to look at 
the world soberly, f must 
cease to be afraid. In this, 
laughter played a most seri- 
ous role." 

It wasn't until the mid- 
1980s. long after Bakhtin's 
death, that the “Bakhtin 

THE FIRST HUNDRED 
YEARS OF MIKHAIL 
BAKHTIN 
by Caryl Emerson 

Princeton Unirersin- Press 
£19.95. 287 pages 

Industry" really began to 
boom with the appearance 
of English translations of 
these works. It is also pre- 
cisely at this point that The 
First Hundred Years of Mik- 
hail Bakhtin begins to lose 
momentum as Emerson, in 
the second and concluding 
section, tries to tie together 
all the strands of current 
thought on Bakhtin. 

We are then treated to a 
seemingly endless proces- 
sion of anonymous Russian 
and western critics, who 
shuffle sullenly through the 
chapters, branding Bakhtin 
at best a “deluded utopian" 
or at worst a "Stalinist fel- 
low-traveller". Emerson hov- 
ers obsequiously in the back- 
ground, nodding in 
agreement with this point, 
dryly disputing another. 
Occasionally, Bakhtin's 
beautiful, beguiling ideas 
shine through like the sun 
after long, overcast groggy 
periods of cloud. 

By the time Emerson is 
merrily outlining her 
“guides" for the book's 
Afterword, it begins to 
appear that she never 
intended to do anything 
more than collate the opin- 
ions of other scholars, mak- 
ing this, perhaps, the world's 
first truly polyphonic critical 
work. Eventually, she comes 
to the obvious conclusion 
that the power and the popu- 
larity of Bakhtin's work owe 
something to the fact that he 
himself was a creative artist, 
that he belongs “to the 
ranks of the poets." But this 
is reached only with the help 
of yet another anonymous 
Russian scholar and a quote 
from Pushkin. Even in the 
Closing pages of The First 
Hundred Years of Mikhail 
Bakhtin, its own author does 
not have the final word. 


Stories that did not see the light of day 


their respective publications. 

For Kamow, the. problem 
was Time magazine's homo- 
genising style. Voluminous 
dispatches, often, he says 
with gentle modesty, 
“remarkably authoritative," 
would be “boiled down to a 
few glossy paragraphs," 
though it was a fair trade for 
the privilege of being a 
young American in Paris. 
But like a good old pro, he 
kept all his carbons in stacks 
of boxes and, after a distin- 
guished career mostly in 
Asia, dug them out of the 
basement and re-worked 
them. . 

Fletcher was the London 


spoodent from 1989-96. His 
problem was all the rolling 
deadlines and instant politi- 
cal news stories the job 
entailed. He sensed an Amer- 
ica “out there" but never 
had the time to sample it 
sufficiently and write about 
it. So he took a year oil, 
piled into his battered Dodge 
Colt and hit the road. 

Both books are well, worth 
reading. Stanley Kamow, 
still an inveterate note-taker, 
does not try to re-write or 
re-interpret history, nor does 
be dwell much cm the glam- 
orous Americans living in 
Paris 40 years ago. Instead 
he writes, with affection but 
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be knew and of the stories 
he had covered - of long -For- 
gotten murder trials, of 
Jules-Henri Desfourneaux, 
the “Monsieur de Paris" who 
was France's lord high exe- 
cutioner. of the awful Le 
Mans car race disaster of 
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When the French colonial 
garrison at Dieobienphu fell 
to the Vietininh in 1954. Kar- 
oow drew the assignment of 
researching the life of this 
new figure on the world 
stage - Ho Chi Minh. the 
communist leader - who 
eked out a meagre existence 
in Paris from 1917-23 as a 
journalist and satirist while 
boning bis Asian national- 
ism. 

He finds an oid literary 
associate who recalls Ho 
“bad a Chaplin esque aura to 
him. simultaneously sad and 
comic, vous saves . “ America 
was to find Ho much less 
funny 10 years later. 

Martin Fletcher finds a lot 


that is also half-forgotten 
and not so funny in his trav- 
els through the country's 
rural backwaters, starting in 
the Chesapeake Bay. looping 
south and west, up through 
the Rockies and ending tn 
Seattle, 

He tells of cock-fights and 
bear-bunts, moonshiners and 
marijuana growers. snake- 
handlers and klansmen, 
Melungeons. rogues and red- 
necks. He finds sad monu- 
ments to the past, like Mid- 
dlesboro. Kentucky, which 
never became the great 
planned city of its Scottish 
founder's dreams because its 
iron ore deposits ran out 100 
years ego. 


In Alabama, he meets “the 
only Confederate widow still 
alive" 130 years after the 
Civil War ended (she Is only 
90; as a teenager she married 
an Si-year-old ex-soldier); in 
Tunica, Mississippi, he dis- 
covers the poorest town in 
the country flush with 
money from new-found river- 
boat gambling, and in 
Angola. Louisiana, both 
humanity and good Journal- 
ism in one of the most noto- 
rious of prisons. 

Like Kamow, Fletcher is 
not judgmental, preferring to 
report what he sees. He can- 
not help but notice the 
power of the Bible Bell reli- 
gions, and the paucity of 


news and opinion from any- 
thing other than rabid right- 
wing talk show hosts. Mostly 
he cannot overlook so much 
poverty in the richest coun- 
try on earth. 

Neither Kamow nor 
Fletcher strive for effect, 
because they stick to their 
journalistic last. Maybe 
reporters should write more 
books like theirs. 

lurek Martin 
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Portrait of 
the artist 
through the 
looking glass 

Craig Raine celebrates the ingenuity of 
James Joyce's transcendent 'puntomime' 


A lmost exactly two years 
after the publication of 
Ulysses Joyce was busy 
explaining Anna Hula Plur- 
abelle to his patron Harriet 
Shaw Weaver “it is a chattering dia- 
logue across the river by two washer- 
women who as night falls become a 
tree and a stone. The river is named 
Anna Liffey.” Five years later, in 1929, 
be again writes to Miss Weaver about 
Anna Lwia PhtrabeUe, which was to be 
published separately but eventually 
became the conclusion of Part One of 
Finnegans Wake . "T.S.E [T S Eliot] 
most friendly. He wants his firm . . to 
bring out an English pa per cover edi- 


ANNA LIVLA PLURABELLE 

by James Joyce 

Faber and Faber £10. 99. 

48 pages 


tion at 21- of A.LJV This latter, one of 
the first paperbacks, has now been re- 
issued in the Faber Library series of 
sewn hardbacks, printed on arid-free 
paper. 

Joyce, ever the entrepreneur, was 
quick to supply advertising copy. This 
was his suggested blurb, which, to his 
chagrin, Faber's publicity department 
used only on a mimeographed press 
release: “Buy a book in brown paper / 
From Faber & Faber I To see Annie 
Liffey trip, tumble and caper. / Sev- 
ens inns in her singthings, / Plurabelle 
on her prose, / Seashell ebb music way- 
river she flows." The liquefaction of 
the old standard - she shall have 
music wherever she goes - is lucid, 
unstrained and perfect And it explains 
why a poet like Seamus Heaney once 
brilliantly encapsulated Joyce's project 
in Finnegans Wake as masturbatory. 
linguistically erotic and self-pleasuring. 
The language, be said, is “slippy with 
delight". 

This verbal onanism can sometimes 
seem excluding, however. For Esther 
Greenwood in The Bell Jar, the seman- 
tic shiftiness becomes a kind of quick- 
sound in dialogue with her derange- 
ment: “my eyes sank through an 
alphabet soup of letters to the long 
word in the middle of the page . . . 
Words, dimly familiar, but twisted all 
awry, like faces in a funhouse mirror, 
fled past, leaving no impression on the 
glassy surface of my brain ... I decided 
to junk my thesis.” Funhouse or mad- 
house? Arrangement or derangement? 
The prose of Finnegans Wake can 
appear to be both. 

It is easy to respond to the verbal 
ingenuity of Joyce's “pantomime" 
when the text retains a certain seman- 
tic and contextual stability. Here are 
the two old washerwomen, recognisa- 
bly feeling the nip in the air: "my 
hands are blaw-cauld between isker 
and suda like that piece of pattern 
chayney there, lying below." Hands 
blue with cold, then, like a bit of wil- 
low-pattern on the bottom of the 
stream. But not only blue with cold, 
also blown on to warm them up a bit 
And what about “between isker and 
suda”? Whisky and soda, plus the two 
rivers Iskar and Suda, we inconclu- 
sively conclude. What does it mean? 


Whisky is, of course, hot - even when 
it is cold. Soda water can cool a drink, 
but caustic soda is capable of burning 
sicin M<gbt the explanation be IMS ? - 
that certain degrees of coldness are 
registered as their opposite by the ner- 
vous system. Tom Stoppard's The 
Invention of Love invokes the one sur- 
viving sentence of Sophocles's lost 
play, The Loves of Achilles which com- 
pares love to ice held In the hand by 
children: “the ice that bums who 
clasps it" Here, then, we can solve 
Joyce's conundrum by an appeal to 
experience. We could also cite, say. 
Elizabeth Bishop’s poem “At the Fish- 
houses”. which tells us that the sea is 
so cold, “If you should dip your hand 
in, / your wrist would ache immedi- 
ately, / your bones would begin to ache 
and your band would bum" - much as 
if you were one of Joyce's washer- 
women, In fact But where Elizabeth 
Bishop beautifully takes her time, 
Joyce is all thrift and speed - a virtu- 
oso of microwriting. 

And it is this laconic method, this 
concentration, which explains the one 
obscure phrase in that Faber and Faber 
Jingle: "Sevensinns in her singthings”. 
First Anna Livia is prone to the seven 
deadly sins in her transgressions, her 
sinkings. Second, she is a plurabelle 
rather than singular there are seven 
senses or meanings in her ringing and 
her ri ghing s . which also amalgamate in 
“singthings” aririi-Hnnally to “sinkings”. 
The method here was epitomised by 
Joyce in another Faber jin gfe as “kinks 
engilsh”. Sometimes, thoug h , the kinks 
cannot be straightened out in the way 
we have so far managed. 

H arriet Shaw Weaver's 
coolness about the work 
was swiftly registered by 
Joyce. After all, she 
wasn’t alone in her scep- 
ticism and bafflement: “your letter 
gave me a nice little attack of brain- 
ache. I conclude you do not like the 
piece I did?” Joyce wrote. "I am rather 
discouraged about this as in such a 
vast and difficult enterprise I need 
encouragement. It is possible Pound is 
right but I cannot go back.” Pound's 
verdict on the undertaking was fune- 
real: “I will have another go at it, but 
up to the present I make nothing of it 
whatever. Nothing so far as I can make 
out, nothing short of divine vision or a 
new cure for the clapp can possibly be 
worth all the circuxnnambient peri- 
pherization." Miss Weaver was less 
brutal, only proffering the suggestion 
of an annotated edition, so that the 
ordinary reader could benefit like her, 
from Joyce’s glossaries and notes. 

Actually. Joyce wasn’t interested in 
the ordinary reader. For him. the ideal 
reader of his “nightmaze" was specified 
in the text as “suffering from an ideal 
insomnia” - ironically enough. Stung 
by the criticism, his broader response 
was to insist on the context, the setting 
of Finnegans Wake. Byron's Don Juan 
knows “a third of Ufa is passed in 
sleep". For Joyce, this was territory to 
be annexed, using appropriate tactics: 
“one great part of every human exis- 
tence Is passed in a state which cannot 
be rendered sensible by the use of 




Jamas Joyce, 1935, by Jacques-EmDe Blanche, from the National Gatfery of Ireland, DUbGn 


wideawake language, cu tan dry gram- 
mar and goahead plot" In other words, 
when we are asleep, we are insensible. 
It is this state which Joyce sets out to 
capture - where linear time, physical 
laws, consistency of any kind, conven- 
tional morality, are all suspended. This 
one condition alone makes far obscu- 
rity and the Wake is full of injunctions 
to the reader “now, patience; and 
remember patience is a great thing, 
and above all else we must avoid any- 
thing like being or becoming out of 
patience." Joyce was aware of his 
demands on the reader's attention: we 
“may have our irremovable doubts as 
to the whole sense of the lot the inter- 
pretation of any phrase in the whole, 
the meaning of every word of a phrase 
so far deciphered out of it” Ironic, how 
lucid these disquisitions on obscurity 
are. Bead twice, their pedantic pedestri- 
anis ms are clearly authorial s end-ups 
of the worthy, conventional reader. 

Once we know that Joyce's aim is to 
render the experience of sleep, just as 
in Ulysses he once rendered the inner, 
expanding universe wi thin the waking 
world, we are in a better position to 
assess his method and his achieve- 
ment. Milan Kundera has said that 
Ulysses is a great act of espionage - 
that Joyce secretes a microphone into 
the mind of Leopold Bloom. Nabokov, 
on the other band, had reservations 
about Joyce's success. For him. 


thought processes - processes which 
are sometimes non-verbal - could not 
be accurately rendered in linguistic 
terms. Faced, with the task of “feeling 
aslip" of catching the evanescent - 
Gestalt of sleep, we may think that 
Lewis Carroll's Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland both anticipates and sur- 
passes Joyce in rendering the peculiar 
conditions of sleep - for instance, the 
defining arbitrariness of control and 
lack of control, the Sisyphean thwart- 
ing of desire only matched by the 
miraculous gratification of desire, mal- 
leability, metamorphosis, mutability. 
What Carroll conveys better than 
Joyce is the inevitability of dream, the 
vivid sensation of logic without the 
faintest trace of Its substance. What- 
ever is, is right - even as it feels 
obscurely wrong. The other authors, 
besides Carroll, to have captured this 
sensation are Stoppard in Rosencrantz 
and Cuddenstem Are Dead and Ka fk a 
in the definitive Metamorphosis. 

Joyce was certainly uneasy when 
accused of belatedness: in May 1927, he 
wrote to Harriet Shaw Weaver about 
his critics, who accused him of “imita- 
ting Lewis Carroll. I never read him till 
Mrs Nutting gave me a book, not Alice, 
a few weeks ago - though, of course, I 
heard bits and scraps.” In the next sen- 
tence, Joyce denies ever having -read 
Rabelais. It is pretty unconvincing, the 
debtor in denial, given the intrinsic 
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role Humpty Durapty. plays in Finne- 
gans Wake.' Not that this would matter 
if Joyce's treatment of dreamtime had : 
the immediate conviction of Carroll’s. 
Carroll calls pp. abrupt- but irrefutable 
transitions, whereas for Joyce, transi- 
tion rather represents. the experimen- 
tal, avant-garde-magazine of that name. 
Carroll simply does it, simply. Joyce's 
method is encrusted with program- 
matic modernism - self-consciously 
virtuosic, straining to be all-encom- 
passing, to be- at once Irish and local 
and universal omni-linguistic. 
And, in the end. the medium is fre- 
quently its own subject. Finnegans 
Wake is not an account of dream condi- 
tions. It is rather an account of dream 
conditions applied to language alone - 
shifts, slips, slides, the simulacrum of 
sense which evaporates as we look 
away from the dream of language. . 

Now and then, particularly in Anna 
Livia PhtrabeUe, Joyce transcends the 
purely verbal and touches oh the final 
frailty of consciousness, when the scin- 
tilla of Ufa faints into earth’s dumb, 
material process. Clive Hart, the doyen 
of Joyce scholars, finds the end of 
Anna Livia PhtrabeUe sentimental in 
its easy lyricism. He is wrong. Joyce 
has, by some miracle, found a way to 
sing without raising his voices above a 
whisper. It is one of literature’s great 
experiences and worth all the minor 
irritations eh route. 


muse 


T he Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy preserves a James Gor- 
don <1762-1825) from obscu- 
rity. simply because he was a 
notorious “drunken sot”. Modern biog- 
rap hies usually demand slightly stron- 
..:ger jflftinre for Immortality. John Wyse 
-Jackson and Peter Costello's vigorous 
study of James Joyce’s father, John 
^Stanislaus; betrays understandable 
awvWfpg about its project They intro- 
■" a Tiun whose sottish credentials 
‘axe beyond dispute, but whose greatest 
achievement was the paternity his son 
A***™* as a legal fiction. 

. . This “biography of a nobody” is an 
account of the colourful life of Joyce's 
“prime inspiration”, a man-about-Dub- 
Mn al the right time. Joyce claimed 
“Ulysses is his spiitin’ image, its 
people axe his friends”, and Jackson 
and Costello expand Stephen Dedahts 1 
summary of his father as “A medical 
student, an oarsman, a tenor, an ama- 
teur actor, a shouting politician, a 
small landlord, a small Investor, a 
drinker, a good fellow, a storyteller, 

JOHN STANISLAUS JOYCE: 
THE VOLUMINOUS LIFE AND 
GENIUS OF JAMES JOYCE’S 
FATHER ’ 

by John Wyse Jackson with 
Peter Costello 

Fourth Estate £20, 494 pages 

somebody's secretary, something in a 
distillery, a tax-gatherer, a bankrupt 
and at present a praiser of his own 
■ past.” . 

In describing John Stanislaos* feck- 
I w w am* from Cork landlord to bailiff- 
ridden Dublin tenant, from proud Par- 
neDite to embezzling council rate-col- 
lector. from promising tenor to singer 
in pubs, the auth ors make clear that 
the ward “failed" should qualify most 
of those entries. 

■ Whenever Nora Barnacle, Joyce’s 
wife, was asked if she were the real 
Molly Bloom, she would reply: “She 
was much fatter”. Art distorts Its 
mnses, and Jackson and Costello 
reveal not only how much Simon 
Dedalns, Leopold Bloom and the “cold 
mad feary father” of Finnegans Wake. 
Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker, 
.resemble Joyce's Pappie, but also how 
sanitised his portraits of the artist's 
father were. 

. John Stanislaus, the only son of an 
only son, was obsessed wtth the patri- 
linear. lugging portraits of his forefa- 
. them from one moonlight flit to the 
next, whilst lesser household necessi- 
ties, such as the kettle, were sacrificed 
to bailiff or pawnbroker. - 
“Jim”, as eldest son, was lavished 
with boozy and garrulous affection, 
but escaped to Italy at 22, free to 
express a filial devotion proximity 
could not disrupt A single visit home, 
five years later, was never repeated. 
Instead, he sent copies of his books, 
which went unread. On seeing Brancu- 
si’s abstract emblem of his son on a 
flyleaf two decades later, John Stanis- 
laus re m a r ked: “Jim has changed more 
than I thought” 

While this biography is about pater- 
nity, it is most eloquently an exposure 
of its failings. John Stanislaus’ wife 
May and the surviving nine children 
were farced to endure his sporadic vio- 
lence, spending borrow e d money on 
drink, and disinclination to hold down 
a job. His enthusiasm for fatherhood 
was relentless: 20 years of marriage 
conta in ed 16 pregnancies, several con- 
ceived barely a mouth after miscar- 
riage. 

John Stanislaus is clearly better 
company within his son’s pages than 
he was in real life. Paternity for Joyce 
was indeed a fiction, and, as Ulysses 
acknowledges. It’s a wise child that 
knows its own father. 

Katherine Mullin 


A tragic farce of self-delusion 


H ave you ever 
wondered how 
even the most 
dedicated 
anti-Semite could stay an 
unashamed Jew-baiter once 
the 1946 newsreel footage of 
the concentration camps, 
with the corpses piled up 
like firewood, had been 
seen? Trevor Grundy's 
touchingly honest memoir 
goes some way towards 
answering that question. 

Presumably, most follow- 
ers of the British fascist 
leader Sir Oswald Mosley 
were sickened at what hap- 
pens when anti-Semitism is 
taken to its logical conclu- 
sion. Most, but not alL Not 
Edna and Sidney Grundy of 
Brighton. They knew the 
Jews were guilty of foment- 
ing the war. and in any case, 
the Holocaust was just a 
piece of clever Jewish propa- 
ganda. 

Trevor Grundy was bora 
to this strange pair in 1940. 
Soon after. Special Branch 


arrested Sidney as a security 
risk, and Edna was told she 
must move away from the 
coast, in case the Germans 
invaded and she went onto 
the beach with a torch to 
guide them in. The police 
were not Impressed when 
she told them she didn't own 
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a torch, and found her and 
her two children a flat in St 
John’s Wood. (One imagines 
that the Gestapo, if the jack- 
boot had been on the other 
foot, might have provided 
rather more basic and secure 
accommodation.) 

Trevor was taught that the 
Jews were evil, but a nice 
man called Mr Hitler would 

sort them out. with the help 
of the noble Mosley, aristo- 
crat, former Labour MP and 


founder of the British Union 
of Fascists. After the war. 
Edna sent young Trevor off 
to school each day with a 
cheery “Perish Judah", 
though she warned him not 
to tell anyone that they 
remained followers of the 
Greatest Living Englishman. 
That was for home. 

Yet with her dark eyes and 
black hair, Edna Grundy 
was frequently taken for a 
“Jewess”. She didn’t seem to 
mind. When Trevor got into 
a Church of England gram- 
mar school, she proudly 
promenaded him around the 
Jewish end of Regents Park, 
and when a Jewish passer-by 
asked why she didn't send 
him to one of “our” schools. 
Edna laughed and told Tre- 
vor that people were often 
confused by the sultry' fea- 
tures she had inherited from 
her Spanish forebears. 

Post-war, Mosley’s re- 
branded movement, the 
Union Movement, was ped- 
dling a fresh slogan - 
“Europe a Nation, Africa the 
Empire". But Mosley’s new 
passion for European Inte- 
gration didn't really matter 
to the few hundred inade- 
quates who still worshipped 
him: all they required was 
that The Leader was still 
Leading, and that he made it 
all right to go on hating the 
Jews. 

Trevor had quite a career 
as a teenage rabble-rouser, 
but he was already growing 
disaff ected when Mosley, 
believing that the Netting 
Hill race riots meant Britain 


was ready for the firm 
smack of fascist rule, tried to 
make a comeback at the 1959 
general election. Instead, the 
Old Man lost his deposit. 
Grundy finally saw how con- 
temptible The Leader really 
was and knew he had to 
escape from his parents and 
the dwindling band of self- 
deluding Union Movement 
supporters. In 1966 Grundy 
went to work in Africa; not 
South Africa, but black 
Africa. He never saw his 
mother again 

In 1970, Edna committed 
suicide. She had realised 
that her whole life had been 
a tragic farce. When Trevor 
got back to England, his sad- 
ness and anger were com- 
pounded when his father 
confirmed what Trevor 
already dimly suspected: 
that Edna was Jewish, from 
a family that traced its roots 
back to the Spanish Jews or 
the Middle Ages; but she had 
been brought up to hide her 
Judaism, to pretend to be a 
Christian, to be one thing at 
home and another to the 
world. 

Are we shocked that Edna 
grew up despising her own 
essence? Not really. Sidney 
told Trevor that Edna had 
been molested, even prosti- 
tuted by her parents, so she 
certainly had reason to hate 
them. Her tragedy was that 
she grew to hate herself, and 
her entire race - low self-es- 
teem with a literal ven- 
geance. 

Maurice- (Iran ... 
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A day is coming when 
there will be no one 
left who remembers 
the smell of the 
death camps of Nazi Europe. 

The smell is of the cremato- 
ria which burned day and 
night, belching oily smoke 
from human flesh; it is a 
smell that haunts the mem- 
ory of survivors, but which, 
when the last of them has 
gone, will remain only in 
their words. “A day is com- 
ing." writes Jorge Lempnm 
in this beautiful and painful 
book, “when no one will 
actually remember this 
smell: it will be nothing 
more than a phrase, a liter- 
ary reference, an idea of an 
odour. Odourless, therefore.” 

Lempnm was an adoles- 
cent when his family fled 
Spain after Franco’s victory. 

He was educated in Paris; 
after the outbreak of war he 
joined the Resistance, was. 
caught in 1943. and deported 
to Buchenwald. The camp 
was liberated by Allied 
forces in April 1945, and 
Lempnm. an aspiring writer 
unable to write about his 
experiences so soon after the 
event, gave up literature to 
devote himself to political 
struggle. For nearly 15 years 
he was a member of the 
Spanish Communist Party, 
engaged in secret work as a 
member of its higher eche- 
lons. At the time of the pub- 
lication in 1964 of his first 
book, the prizewinning best- 
seller The Long Voyage, he 
was expelled from the Party. 

Literary distinction did not 
turn him from public affairs; 
from 1988 to 1991 he was 
Spain's minister of culture. 

„Tho W u i -iil i D- a t— «*■ 


Powerful 
testament of 
a survivor 


caust already constitutes a 
powerful and . eloquent 
record of the great horror 
that happened in the heart 
of Europe ip the middle of 
the 20th century. Some- can- 
not face' another account; 
they know that they will 
never be able to see, fad. 
understand as survivors 
themselves do; survivors' 
reports give them a gfimpse 
Into hell, and they suffer, 
too, from this second-hand 
knowledge. What they ask, 
can another account ten us? 

The answer is: much. 
Bearing witness, and accept- 
ing it, cannot stop; there is a 
chan ce; after all, that- the 
Holocaust witnesses have 
made a difference to other, 
more recent attempts to rec- 
reate it on a smaller scale 
here and there. Forgetting is 
fatal: to forget is to repeat 
But Lemprun’s memoir is 
not merely another record. It 
is an extraordinary and mov- 
ing act of witness, written 
with intelligence, profundity, 
a high sense qf art and a 
wholly acceptable egoism v 

which must be read if. we - 
wish to _ .continue trying to 
understand this century and 
ourselves. 


memoir of Buchenwald con- 
sciously designed to help the 
reader grasp the nature of 
experience there. A bare 
chronology could not do It; 
bare description of huts, cre- 
matoria, corpses; 'oily smoke 

LITERATURE OR 
- LIFE . 

by Jorge Lempnm 

Viking £16.99, 310 pages 

could hot do it he had to 
find a way of conveying. the 
essence of that life in death. 
The result is unique as auto- 
biographical writing, bril- 
liant. in its conception and 
execution: a relentless piec- 
lfrg-together of an earlier 
seifs experience which 
makes true what Lempnm. 
says, that everything can be 
said: “The. ‘ineffable 1 you 
hear so much, about is only 
■.an alibi, -.a- sign of laziness.’ 1 
The problem is: can people 
hear what i6 said, can they 
understand it? If anything 
can bring us nearer to doing 
so. Lempnm's memoir is It 
The experience of death, of 
living in. and through death: 
that is the experience Lem- 
prua seeks to convey. “And I 

,« i ■ >f > ■ « «* * — 


wnua. Decause aeatn is no 
something that we brushe< 
up against, came close to 
only just escaped, as thougi 
it were an accident we sur 
vived unscathed. We livec 
it...” One does not under 
stand a- question until can 
knows its answer. In describ 
ing the deaths of friends it 
Buchenwald. with a dignitj 
and poignancy that has to bt 
read to be believed possible 
one sees what Lemprui 
means when he asks 
“Would I forever be that per' 
son who had passed through 
death? Who had fed on iti 
Who had come apart, evapo- 
rated, and been lost in it?' 
The survivors of the camps, 
he says, are ghosts: they had 
been .on the very insirip oJ 
. death, and were indelibly 
marked by it 
For Lempnm the only 
means of survival afterwards 
was years of silence and 
amnesia. Later’ his novels 
conveyed parts of his experi- 
ence, disguised and transfig- 
ured. Then he. found himself 
writing about Buchenwald. 
unexpectedly, in thp course 
of writing something else. 
He knew he had begun his 
-memoir, and pot the opening 
drafts in a folder marked 
“Literature or Death". But 
he came to see that the 
options had been Literature 
or Life: hr have written the 
memoir' too early would 
have been to remain in the 
mire of that experience, 
which first had to be forgot- 
ten so that it could be 
remembered. In this marvel- 
lous book, memory speaks at 
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F rancis Bacon died in 1992 
at tlte age of 83, : He came 
to himself comparatively 
late.as a. painter, and- 

little of his" early work . 
survives. But with the appearance 
m 1W4 of his triptych, “Three 
studies for figures at the base of a 
crucifixion", which has been in the 
Tate since 1950, his was immedi- 
ately recognised as a remarkable 
new talent. Nothing ' quite like it 
had been done before, and while' 
we can now see, from, our more, 
distant view, that he was less Iso- 
lated in his creative context than 
perhaps we once thought, he main' • 
tained his unique status, first as 
enfant terrible, finally as it were 
maestro terribile. until his death.' 

His, then, is a reputation ripe for 
serious revision. There has been ho 
major Bacon exhibition in Britain 
since the full retrospective at the 
Tate this third)' in 1985, though 
there have been important exhibi- 
tions abroad in the .meantime, 
notably In Moscow, -Venice, 
Munich and Paris. This latest 
study, now at the Hayward Gal- 
lery, is therefore both welcome and 
timely. Small numerically, -at a 
mere 23 works, it is none the worse 
for that. Beautifully hung by David 
Sylvester, Bacon's long-time apolo- 
gist, it fills the broad, open spaces 
of the lower galleries with aston- 
ishing ease and conviction. It is 
altogether a spectacular show. 

But it does rather flatter to • 
deceive. Questions hang over 
Bacon in his work and reputation 
that must soon prove inescapable; 
but now, any such exercise as wia 
is still informed by the uhques-. 
tioned assumption of his absolute 
mastery. The effect Is to deflect 
critical attention away from the 
work for what it is - the actual 
paint, line, surface, formal struc- 
ture and so on - and onto its sub- 
ject-matter and the emotional and 
subjective response to it 
In his lifetime, such was tha 
force of his personality and pres- 
ence that such deference could at 
least be understood, even excused. 
But in the longer term it does him 
little favour, for the uncritical 
acceptance of everything he did at 
an equal value actually works- 
a gains t the particular qualities and ' 
achievements that made him the 
artist be was.. 

I do believe he was a true and 
remarkable artist, even a . great 
one. And almost in spite of itself, 
with a rarely-seen variation upon 
one image of that early “Crucifix- 
ion". here given an entire wall to 
itself, and then with a magnificent 
sequence, hung along the longest 
wall, of right paintings from the 
1940s and early *50$, this exhibition 
makes the very point, indeed, it is 
made' so sharp that it can only . 
then deflate the bloated preten- 
sions of so much of the later- work, 
laid bare in all its flaccid compJa- • 
cency and forinufeuc repetitifcri J - 
A large canvas is an impressive 
physical object, three together 
more impressive still, and even 
more so with each element in its ' 
heavy gilt frame. So manifest a 
thing all too readily commands the ' 
fetch across any huge gallery, and 
does so-here time and again. Biit.it 
is still all show: and when we look 
more closely into such vast works •' 
as the “Studies of the Human 
Body”, a triptych of 1970. the “May- 
June" triptych of 1978. or the sin- 
gle, portentously titled canvas, 
“Oedipus and the Sphinx after 
Ingres" of 1983, the slackness of the 
drawing, the inadequacy of the 


Spectacular, hut do tha parts add up to the whole? ‘figure In Movement 1 , 1078, by Francis Bacon 


Distorted body of work 

It is time to reassess the career of Francis Bacon, writes William Packer 


realisation, and the hackneyed, aU- 
but- automatic, distortion, once 
looked-for. are unmissable. Once 
seen, they refuse to disappear. 

But to return to those extraordi- 
nary early works is to have one’s 
faith immediately restored. For 
there indeed, in that fiercely gap: 
ing, flower-chewing creature of the 
early “Cruclflxion" study, or that 
strange cloaked figure stooping 
beneath its umbrella (1946), or 
again (from the 1950s) the ambigu- 
ously wrestling couple, or the fig- 
ure passing through the curtain. 


we find again that necessary visual 
tension that holds the image work- 
ing upon our imagination in eter- 
nal symbiosis with the manner and 
quality or its statement - that des- 
iccated, dragged surface of the 
paint, the nervous line, half-sug- 
gestion, half-description. Most 
remarkable of all, perhaps, are the 
dark full-length, portrait figures of 
the 1950s, grey presences cast into 
a black space, with Bacon for once 
allowing invention to spring from 
observation and the struggle to see 
and know. 


This show is called The Human 
Body, though Bacon hardly 
referred in his work to anything 
else — the anim al paintings of the 
1950s, and the occasional nominal 
landscape the rare exceptions. To 
be so particular Is of course to 
invite particular enquiry, but this 
show says nothing beyond the tru- 
ism that Bacon's essential subject 
was indeed the body. In fact bis 
true subject was himself, not by 
any objective or detacbed 
approach, though the occasional 
self-portrait does appear, but 


rather by subjective experience, a 
sense of self-being, and being at 
that all-too-evidently in the flesh. 

In the best of the work there is a 
strength and poignancy to the real- 
isation of this our common predica- 
ment, that draws us at once into a 
deep imaginative sympathy with 
the work. To recognise as much is 
to accept Bacon for tbe true artist 
he undoubtedly was. 

Francis Bacon - The Homan Body: 
tbe Hayward Gallery, South Bank, 
London SE1 until April 5. 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 

Socialism and 
champagne 


N ow that it is 
apparently this 
country's official 
policy that public 
money can fund ministerial 
adultery before tbe arts. On 
This Day provided a nostal- 
gic glimpse of former 
Labour standards, recollect- 
ing the foundation of the 
Open University. This was 
the achievement that Harold 
Wilson claimed to be prou- 
dest of, dating from a time 
when education was part of 
a socialist crusade. “Jennie 
Lee was not a politician who 
depended on image or 
sound-bites," we were told 
by presenter Laurie Taylor. 
She pressed ahead despite 
the academic world's “tut- 
tutting from behind coffee- 
break Guardians and Tele- 
graphs" - we forget how 
widely the scepticism was 
felt. 

Today, apart from rallying 
cries from the Drummonds 
and Halls of this world, cul- 
ture via the media is 
obsessed with contemplat- 
ing its navel. Kaleidoscope: 
Landscape of Fear promised 
well but kept to its brief too 
slavishly, recalling the 
impact of tbe Nazi occupa- 
tion on Paris's artistic 
world. La ville haniire was 
seen as “a cultural holiday 
camp" for the Third Reich, 
and the artists who stayed 
were soon “hoovering up 
champagne". Tbe pro- 
gramme lapsed too often 
Into schoois-broadcast mode, 
with modern parallels (Gen- 
eral Montgomery with Tony 
Blair - yes, really) and such 
thoughtful asides as “Hit- 
ler's minis ter" when refer- 
ring to “the most frighten- 
ing ad-man of all times". 
Go eb be Is. Oh, that Goebbels. 

The broader picture was 
lacking, a feeling for context 
- the fact that the harassed 
German authorities were 
snowed under by betrayals 
and denunciations of Jews 
and other enemies from the 
compliant French, a chapter 
in its history that France is 
just coining to terms with. 

Feedback, airing com- 
plaints inter alia about tbe 
small, select club of BBC 
“experts", was followed by 
The People's God presented 
by Mark Lawson, unswerv- 
ing member of the club in 
question. The week before 
he had been inescapable on 
television - presenting a 
shallow forum on the arts: 
introducing award-winning 
films on what seemed like 
several days running; and 
chairing the usual soporific 
Late Review. Why? I can 
only assume the BBC hopes 
the tenor drone, almost 
imperceptible attempts at 
humour and decent British 
lack of passion will soothe 
us into semi-consciousness. 
It did. 


The week's saving graces 

included the always excel- 
lent Asiafile. with its 
insights into how tradi- 
tional national hatreds can 
be damped down - with 
football, in tbe case of Japan 
and Korea, and in the emer- 
gent wildlife sanctuary in 
the military no-man’s land 
between North and Sooth 
Korea. That's History 
reminded us that Albion per- 
fide virtually invented 
champagne. The British put 
the bubble in it, thereafter 
developing tbe pressure- 
withstanding bottle and tbe 
necessary corkage. And 
among the Italian achieve- 
ments which Harry Lime 
forgot to enumerate in that 
famous scene in The Third 
Man where the peninsular 
was compared favourably 
with staid and proper Swit- 
zerland, was “tangente". 

T he concept was 
explained by Matt 
Frei in Keyword, a 
six-part series 
which promises entertaining 
sidelights on national char- 
acteristics. “Tangente" is 
the latest euphemism for 
bribery, so endemic in Ital- 
ian officialdom that unfin- 
ished carparks in (be middle 
of nowhere, unwanted 
power stations and uncom- 
pleted motorway bridges 
pepper the landscape, relics 
of government contracts. 
Frei's tale was part farce, 
part terror. An anecdote 
about a restaurant-owner’s 
gift of a spaghetti lunch and 
wine to the financial police 
was blown into nightmare 
proportions in the Italian 
press. Frei reminded ns that 
many fascist-era statutes are 
still on the book (imprison- 
ment for vilifying the flag or 
the president, for instance). 
In the event, brilliant legal 
fudging was carried out 
when, after a sumptuous 
lunch with genial magis- 
trates. an official report into 
the matter disappeared. And 
if things had turned nasty? 
Well, Frei's lawyer's fiancee 
is the daughter of the chief 
of staff of the corruption 
police... No wonder some 
people are Euro-sceptics. 

The week's less pleasur- 
able moments included a 
Blair sound-bite where tbe 
PM (Fettes and Oxford) mis- 
pronounced “machismo", 
apparently uncertain of 
which language it comes 
from, thus illustrating the 
importance or “education, 
education, education". And 
Woman's Hour pre-empted 
tbe notorious Channel 4 TV 
Dinners with a vox pop on 
eating placenta. One elderly 
lady cheerfully avowed it 
was lovely grilled or fried, 
only to reveal that she was 
confusing it with polenta. 
One of the Blair cabinet? 


R ichard Strauss was 
already 64 when Die 
Ayyptische Helena - 
“The Egyptian 
Helen", his last completed 
jpera with Hofmanns tha l - 
lad its Dresden premiere in 
1928, but he lived for another 
11 years. Long enough to 
ivrite six more operas; and 
jujte long enough to realise 
that Helena had proved to be 
i flop. After Dresden, Vienna 
and (just five months later) 
he Met, performances soon 
iwindled, and have never 
nesurged. 

Contrariwise, his valedic- 
tory Capricdo of 1942 - an 
ild man's caprice, a jeu d’es- 
3 rit which he never expected 
o reach a wider public - Is 
lowadays staged far and 
vide. Hearing both it and 
We Agyptische Helena in 
flew York recently, just two 
lays apart and next door to 
>acb other, made a piquant 
ixperience. 

In Avery Fisher Hall, 
ielena was revived in a 
jrand concert-performance 

jy Leon Botstein and his 
American Symphony 
Drchestra. Botstein has lit 
ip successive New York sea- 
ions with boldly enterpris- 
ng programmes. Though the 
W30 is not a permanent 
■nsemble, and had only five 
■ehearsals, tbe result was a 
luge popular, success. 

As the dauntless, sexy her- 
>ine (Hofmannsthal imag- 
ned her as “demonic"), 
Deborah Voigt was in com- 
pete command of her music, 
tnd indeed the entire perfor- 
mance: in full, luscious 
rotce, and . so well-studied 
hat the smallest details had 
expressive life. This was her 
irst crack at tbe role, but 
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in New 
York 


sbe is soon to record it in 
Europe. If Helena should 
enjoy a new lease. of life, 
Voigt can lead it gloriously. 

Tbe trouble with Helena is 
its libretto. Strauss wanted a 
gay, operetta-ish text on a 
mock-Classical subject,, and 
his poet hit upon a late-Clas- 
sical twist to the Trajan War 
story. The reason, why the 
outraged Menelaus is 
serenely- reunited (in 
Homer's Odyssey) with his 
errant wife after the war is 
that the Trojan "Helen" was 
.only a spectral double. His 
real Helen bad been spirited 
away to Egypt, there to wait 
chastely until Menelaus 
should reclaim her. 

Hofmanns thal's own twist 
was that this story — . utterly 
fraudulent! - should per- 
suade Menelaus for a while; 
and then it would somehow 
lead to a clear-eyed, disa- 
bused reunion - as of a Mod- 
em Couple, in fact. But the 
librettist fell back upon 
quaint devices (magic 
potions, a sudden irruption 
of Arab warriors), whilst the 
bemused composer' strove to 
give direct, full-blooded 
expression to the marital 
turmoil. The gap between 
fanciful plot and expansive 
musical feeling- looms pain- 
fully large. 

In the Garsington Opera 
version last year, reportedly, 
the gap was bridged . very 
well. It bad the advantages 
of a remarkable tenor who 
could sing Menelaus’s taxing 
role with fluent ease, and a 
half-sized orchestra that 
offered no threat to the. sing- 
ers. In New York the ASO 
nfferivi the whole outsized 


band on the platform with 
the voices; everybody had to 
work hard, . but we heard the 
score in full bloom - few 
chiaroscuro nuances, maybe, 
but richly seductive. 

For the sorceress Aithra 
who engineers the whole 
charade, Helen Field's 
sparky intelligence more 
than compensated for some 
squally moments. Paul Frey 
sang a cross, dry-voiced 
Menelaus; In two passages of 
heartfelt arioso he suddenly 
sounded like the real thing, 
but then faded again. Peter 
Coleman-Wright found virile 
character in the Arab lead- 
er’s role, and Wendy Hoff- 
man as the All-Knowing 
Mussel (yes!) reported her 
clairvoyant visions in dark, 
plangent tones. 

N ext door at the 
Metropolitan 
Opera, Capricrio 
sailed along, more 
smoothly. This “new" pro- 
duction - the Met's first - is 
by John Cox, combining his 
Glyndebourne and Covent 
Garden versions: chic 1930s 
dress in an 18th-century 
chateau. As the romantic 
Countess. Kiri te /Kanawa 
looked and sounded lovely, 
though the voice has 
slimmed down; Glynde- 
bourne this summer should 
be more comfortable for . her. 

David Kuebler and Simon 
Keenly&ide sang her compet- 
ing lovers elegantly, if with 
muted ardour, and Wolfgang 
Brendel was her stalwart 
brother. Jan-Hendrik Rooter- 
lng’s theatre-director, was 
solemn and .imposing, not 
the usual flamboyant blus- 
terer. Among the excellent 
cast, Kathryn Harries’ 
dusky-voiced Clairon and 
Bonaventura Bottone's dap- 
per Italian singer made nota- 
ble marks. Conductor 
Andrew Davis swept tbe pro- 
ceedings along and the score 
fairly Hawned. but the tender 
passages still. glowed. . 

David Murray 


W hen Ryuichi 
Sakamoto per- 
forms live at 
New York's 
Winter Garden Theatre next 
Wednesday, most of his audi- 
ence will be watching on the 
internet So what's new? The 
answer lies, in a game he has 
invented and dubbed the 
“remote clap”. 

“This means that people 
can register their applause 
by hitting their f-key, which 
activates a black f-logo on 
the screen in the audito- 
rium," explains Sakamoto. 
“The number of logos indi- 
cates the scale of the 
response. When we get 1,400 
£s at one time, the screen 
will go completely black, 
when we did tins in London 
last year, we reached that 
moment many times, which 
excited the audience even 
further." 

Technological orgasms? 
No narcissist could wish for 
more, even if the blackened 
screen does mean his own 
features temporarily disap- 
pear. But this former Gap 
clothes-horse gets his kicks 
from many things besides 
watching hims elf in a mir- 
ror. Wednesday’s piice de 
resistance will be a work 
called “Untitled 01" which 
he knocked out in a frenzied 
week after watching news- 
coverage of starvation in 
Africa. “I want to remind 
people of the crisis in Zaire, 
and I want to ask people 
some questions,” he says. 
“How can we save each 
other? What does salvation 
mean to us?" To get things 
going, he’ll broadcast 
answers from showbiz 
friends including Laurie 
Anderson, Bernardo Berto- 
lucci, and Banana Yoshi- 
moto. The proceeds wifi go 
to War Child, the charity set 
up by Brian End. 

But "Untitled 01" is about 
to take on another life - or 
rather two. It forms part of 
his new CD. Discord, which 
will be simultaneously 
released as a remix - in 
other words, it will be put 


Musical games 
on the Net 

Composer Sakamoto tells Michael Church 
why he should keep his finger on the f-key 



Sakamoto: star fn the world of techno-pop 


through the technological 
blender by a posse of DJs, 
Discord is in four move- 
ments called “Grief", 
“Anger", “Prayer” and “Sal- 
vation”, and it is vintage 
Sakamoto: sweet simplicity 
alternating with massive 
fury, all kept under rigorous 
formal control. Yet the 
remix exudes a club-and- 
clothes-shop breathlessness: 
how can he bear to listen to 
such stuff? “I like to submit 
my work to chance. Combin- 


ing classical music and the 
most avant-garde dance 
music elements - this may 
be the musical future.” 

He ruminates before he 
speaks; his gentle answers 
are accompanied by a laugh 
you would call self-deprecat- 
ing. if you didn’t know how 
great his stardom was in the 
world of techno-pop, or in 
the world of films. For this is 
the man who, baving neither 
acted in a film nor composed 
the score for one. went on to 


do both, to universal 
acclaim, in the David Bowie- 
vehicle Merry Christmas, Mr 
Lawrence. This is the man 
with a long shelf of Gram- 
mies and Globes for his 
scores for Bernardo Berto- 
lucci. This is the man who 
can conduct his own music 
for an Olympic opening cere- 
mony. who can co-star with 
Madonna in Rain, and who 
is photographed swooning 
on beds of coloured fur to 
advertise CDs by his Yellow 
Magic Orchestra. This is no 
shrinking violet. 

“To me," he says, "the 
remix means a new freedom 
for artists, to find new com- 
binations of elements. I have 
just launched a label in 
Japan to encourage compos- 
ers to combine tbe genres." 
Yet when asked which of his 
own compositions has given 
him most satisfaction, he 
gives a surprising reply. 
“The music for Little Bud- 
dha. 1 felt I accomplished a 
marriage of image and sound 
that was very good." 
Old-fashioned craftsman- 
ship? “Yes, like Bernard 
Herrmann's" (Herrmann was 
the founding father of film 
music). Then It emerges that 
he is turning out film music 
by the yard - for Love is the 
Devil (a Francis Bacon 
biopic), and for an action- 
movie with Nicolas Cage 
called Snake Eyes. "But 1 am 
not a film composer. I am a 
musician. Sometimes I com- 
pose for films.” 

So where is his own art 
now heading? “I cannot tell. 
All 1 know is where it has 
come from.” He lays out its 


unorthodox lineage: succes- 
sive passions for Bach. 
Beethoven, the Beatles. 
Debussy (still his hero). 
Satie, and Coltrane. For a 
while he was attached to 
Stockhausen and the Darms- 
tadt school, but quickly- 
rejected it "I realised that 
their audience was too 
small I needed real contact 
with normal people." 

Which brings us to the 
paradox. He has chosen to 
give this interview in a hotel 
whose expensive Zen fastidi- 
ousness could not be further 
removed from normal life; 
his art inhabits the last 
extremity of techno-rarifica- 
tion. What about the great 
mass of humanity not wired 
to the internet? Would he 
ever play for the starving 
masses; in Zaire? “Is that a 
challenge?" Yes. He rumi- 
nates longer than usual, 
then breaks into a smile. 
"Okay. I will take my key- 
boards and play for them." 
Now that promise is in print 
the Zaireans await. 

Meanwhile, techno-cognos- 
centi can visit http:!! 
wwvl\ classicalinsites.com Hh'e! 
performalconcert;. But just 
keep zapping that f-button. 

Winter Garden, New York, 
February 11. Discord Is 
released by Sony. 
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A fascination with the human condition: Alicante, Spain 1933 by Henri Cartier-Bresson 


Focus on the sidewalks of life 

Richard McClure discusses the career of photographer Henri Cartier-Bresson, 90 this year . 


F or a man generally 
revered as our greatest 
living photographer, 
there are few people 
more willing to dispar- 
age the profession than Henri 
Cartier-Bresson- Visitors to the 
apartment he shares with his pho- 
tographer wife Martine Franck on 
the rue de Rivoll will find no prints 
on the walls, while their host will 
tell them that he is bored with 
photography, that anyone can take 
a picture, “even a monkey". 

Much of Cartier-Bresson’s atti- 
tude is explained by a tempera- 
ment which, on first meeting, can 
veer from shyness to acerbity. In 
particular, requests to take his own 
portrait run the risk of igniting his 
famously short fuse. Yet pursue 
the subject and soon he will talk 
eloquently and at length about the 
influence of Zen in his work or his 
hatred of Hash, cropping and col- 
our. Secretly, he is said to be 
delighted at the opening this 
month of two exhibitions tc cele- 
brate his 90th birthday in August. 

Despite recent heart surgery, he 
remains nimble and last week flew 
to London to take part in a BBC 
documentary and oversee the 
hanging of Europeans at the Hay- 
ward Gallery. To view the pictures 
again is to be reminded of their 
perfectly weighted portrayal of 
opposites: the figuration and 
abstraction of Spanish urchins set 
against a Mondrian-like wall; the 
lyricism and geometry of picnick- 
ers by the Marne. Like Seurat’s 


bathers before the plunge. 

For once, the fine art analogies 
are more than token points of ref- 
erence. In the 1920s. Cartier- 
Bresson studied with the Cubist 
painter Andrt; LhOte and for the 
past 25 years he has largely put 
aside his Leica and returned to 
pencil and charcoaL Most days, he 
can be found sketching in the Lou- 
vre or the Tuileries. and confesses 
to gaining more pleasure from next 
month's exhibition of his drawings 
at the Royal College of Art than 
from any photographic tribute. 

Yet his competent, if derivative, 
art never found favour in the 
salons. Looking at his p ainrin g*;, 
Gertrude Stein suggested he enter 
his father's textile business. 
Instead, he turned to the hand-held 
camera, an instrument of libera- 
tion which let him merge his pas- 
sion for composition with a Surre- 
alist urge to roam the streets, 
seeking an utterly receptive, 
unconscious photography to match 
Breton’s automatic writing. 

These random wanderings along 
the pavements of pre-war Europe 
yielded some of the most memora- 
ble images of the century. Time 
and again, they distil the essence 
of a given situation into a single 
frame, the split second of revela- 
tion he defined as the decisive 
moment 

“As a photographer. Cartier- 
Bresson has an in-built sense of 
rhythm," says Mark Haworth- 
Booth. photographic curator at the 
Victoria & Albert Museum, which 


hosts its own exhibition of Asian 
and American images in Novem- 
ber. "Where others might have to 
think about what to arrange in 
front of them, be has subconscious 
radar and finds the position where 
everything fails into place. But he 
has also trained himself very rigor- 
ously to strengthen this natural 
sense of form. He believes very 
deeply in training the eye until this 
becomes second nature.’’ 

A biding by Charles de 
Gaulle's belief that pho- 
tographers should be 
like gunners (“Take 
aim, fire quickly - and 
get the hell out"). Cartier-Bresson’s 
working methods are silent and 
swift. The chrome casing of his 
camera is covered in black tape to 
make it less conspicuous and his 
purpose has always been to "melt 
physically, intellectually and emo- 
tionally into the landscape," a 
quest for anonymity which once 
led him to work under the unlikely 
alias of Hank Carter. 

The talent for subterfuge was 
Invaluable during the war when, 
disguised as a funeral mourner, he 
escaped from a prisoner-of-war 
camp in the Black Forest Making 
his way back to Paris, he joined 
the Resistance and. after libera- 
tion, renewed his acquaintance 
with Robert Capa, George Rodger 
and David Seymour, forming Mag- 
num Photos to protect their pre- 
cious copyright at a time of grow- 
ing demand from magazine editors. 


Today, the notoriously fractious 
co-operative is divided into two 
rival camps of photo-journalists 
versus art photographers, a split 
apparent even at Magnum's Incep- 
tion when Capa recommended 
Cartier-Bresson jettison his “deca- 
dent’’ leanings and adopt the 
straightforward - and more profit- 
able - conventions of reportage. 

The advice was taken, but still 
Cartier-Bresson's most topical 
news pictures are invested with his 
distinctive aesthetic. For all his 
wartime derring-do, he baa never 
been interested in the din of battle, 
preferring to prowl the peripheries, 
training his lens on the broader 
picture. Assigned to cover India in 
1948, he turned his back on Gand- 
hi’s funeral cortege to capture 
mourners scrambling up trees for 
positions of vantage. A year later 
in China, he chose to photograph 
tea-houses and eunuchs as govern- 
ment and communist forces fought 
nearby. 

"In a sense, a lot of Cartier-Bres- 
son's most successful pictures are 
about nothing in particular,'’ says 
Chris Steele-Perkins, the current 
president of Magnum. “They’re not 
tied to a historical moment of time, 
they're about a way of seeing. 
Unlike Capa, who wanted to tell a 
story and get a message across, 
Cartier-Bresson has always been 
more interested in creating a meta- 
phor. There is a unique and Quid 
poetry which permeates most of 
his pictures." 

For all his avowed disinterest in 


photography. Cartier-Bresson 
remains actively involved in Mag- 
num. writing letters, attending 
meetings and voicing his displea- 
sure at those members who supple- 
ment their income with commer- 
cial work or who otherwise fall 
short of the organisation’s human- 
istic principles. 

When the Brazilian photographer 
Sebastiao Salgado announced he 
was leaving during a typically 
stormy meeting in 1992. he found 
the agency’s elder statesman bar- 
ring the. door with a chair. Three 
years ago. the election of British 
photographer Martin Parr pro- 
voked similar rage. Appalled that 
Parr’s cynical, supercilious pic- 
tures should hear the Magnum 
name. Cartier-Bresson harangued 
the startled photographer at a 
Paris gallery and sent a memo to 
colleagues denouncing the English- 
man's ’'bitterness of the stomach”. 

From Cartier-Bresson, this is the 
most damning of insults. As much 
as any artistic philosophy, his pho- 
tographs are marked by an enor- 
mous generosity of spirit, a fascina- 
tion with the human condition fed 
by his own lust for life. Like his 
famous image of Belgian pedestri- 
ans caught peering beyond a can- 
vas partition, he is endlessly curi- 
ous. “I look, look; , look - it is for 
me a mania," he has said. “I am 
always on the sidewalk. I can 
never stop looking.” 


Europeans is at the Hayward Gal- 
lery- London SE1 until April 5- 


Television/ Christopher Dunkley 

Bach to basics 


I f you are one of those 
who insist that life is 
intolerable unless some 
purpose, can be per- 
ceived, then it is at least 
arguable that the purpose 
ti ns already been fulfilled: 
humans were , put on tills 
earth so that Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach could write his 
mnsic- The rest of ns are 
here tnif ririentalI y,.tho n gli we 
are welcome to listen, to the 
mnslc and would be fools 
not to. Eventually the earth 
will bum op and the stars 
will go out but tike St Mat- 
thew Passion will go on for 
ever. If we believe, that - 
and It seem s quite sane and 
credible compared to the 
more familiar belief systems 
- then we must be grateful 
to anybody willing to devote 
six hours of peak time tele- 
vision to playing Bach’s six 
suites for unaccompanied 
oellb, some of the most sub- 
lime music ever created. . 

So are. due to the 

cellist Yo Yo Ma (bom in 
Paris of Chinese parents, 
now resident in the US) 
whose talent, passion and 
love of Bach’s music have 
resulted in the series Yo Yo 
Ma: Inspired By Bach which 
begins on BBC2 at 8.05 this 
evening, goes on tomorrow 
at 6.05, and then continues 
with two more programmes 
over each of the following 
two .weekends. Nor has Us 
effort been limited merely to 
the transmission time; he 
has been collaborating far 
five years with prodncers, 
dancers, architects and 
many others to create those 
six dramatically different - 
programmes, one far each 
cello suite. 

It is therefore, painful to 
have to say that it might 
have bean better far him, for 
us, and above all for Bach, if 
he had limited himself to 
Hip transmission, time, .and 
given live performances of 
the six works. All he needed 
was a quiet hall, a couple of 
camera operators, and a 
sympathetic producer. The 
acoustics would not have 
mattered because most of ns 
have cheap, sound systems 
on our televisions, even 
though the broadcasters 
have been transmitting 
their programmes in high 
quality , stereo for decades. 
-Instead what we get tit this- 
series is a complicated 
sequence of attempts to 
xnaxty up the music with, 
and interpret it through, 
dance, film, architectural 
drawing and even — heaven 
help ns - gardenings . 

In today’s opening pro- 
gramme the collaborators 
are ice dancers Torvill and 
Dean, and if .yon most find 
other activities with which 
to mix the Cello Suite Num- 
ber 6 in D Major, this is 
probably as suitable as any- 
thing. The long hazy hall 
lined with pillars in which 
the couple skate, their black 
cloaks, and Christopher 
Dean’s sympathetic choreog- 
raphy are all impressive. 
The same cannot be said of 
the American actor who 


impersonates Bach, using a 
Zippo lighter on his pipe. 
Intercutting this with Yo Yo 
Ma playing his cello in 
Times Square, and then 
inserting over, his shoulder 
a scene of a craftsman mak- 
ing a violin, is not so much 
gilding the lily as spray- 
painting it in rainbow 
stripes. The notion that 
- good things -must be even 
better If you shove them 
together is bizarre; cham- 
pagne is a great drink and 
Dior jnnkfs great frocks, but 
neither will be improved by 
pouring one over the other. 

I n tomorrow’s pro- 
gramme the cellist tries 
to Imagine himself 
playing the Suite Num- 
ber 2 inside one of the pris- 
ons in Piranesi’s famous 
“Carceri" etchings, and the 
programme goes to extraor- 
dinary lengths to insert the 
musician in a virtual-reality 
creation of the prison. What 
far? As architect Moshe Saf- 
die points out, people often 
seem to imagine that draw- 
ings and models constitute 
architecture: “But only 
architecture is architec- 
ture”. There might be some 
arcane point (of interest 
chiefly to architects and 
musicians) to be made by 
having Yo Yo Ma play inside 
various different shaped 
buildings. But watching and 
listening as he imagines 
tiimmdf playing inside a Pir- 
anesi picture is an exercise 
in arid pretentiousness . 

At the beginning of Pro- 
gramme 3 choreographer 
Mark Morris expresses 
unease at the idea of inter- 
preting Bach via dance, say- 
ing “It’s easy to feel that I’m 
committing a crime against 
music: it’s the simple tiling 
of "Here's a fabulous piece of 
music, isn’t that enough?’" 
to which many viewers and 
Bach lovers will surely say 
“Hear, hear”. Programme 4 
follows Yo Yo Ma as he tries 
but fails to get a “music gar- 
den” built in Boston and 
then . in Toronto. What 
makes anybody imagine 
that we might appreciate 
the magnificent Cello Suite 
No l. in G Major-better by 
watching a lot of falderal 
about north American busi- 
nessmen refusing to 'bank- 
roll "music- gardens”? 

In Howards End EJkL For- 
ster pots these words into 
the. mouth of Margaret 
Schlegel: “Now, doesn’t it 
seem absurd to you? What is 
the good of the arts if they 
are interchangeable? What 
is the good of the ear if it 
teOs yon the same as the 
eye? Helen’s one aim is to 
translate tunes into the lan- 
guage of painting, and pic- 
tures into the language of 
music. It’s very Ingenious, 
and she says several pretty 
things in the process, but 
what’s gained, I’d like to 
know? .Oh, it’s all rubbish, 
radically false. If Monet's 
really Debussy, and Debus- 
sy’s really Monet, neither 
gentleman is worth his salt 
- that’s my opinion." 


Dance /Clement Crisp 

Flamenco with 
a head of steam 


T he curtain rises on a 
dark stage, the sound of 
someone hanging on an 
anvil, clouds of dry ice, a 
man giving vent to roulades of 
over-amplified baying, and a 
child sitting slumped in a chair, 
plainly suffering from a migraine 
that is not being helped by this 
fearful yowling. 

So begins the latest Flamenco 
show - Campanas Flamencos - 
that is installed at the Peacock 
Theatre, London WC2. Presented 
by the creator of the Cumbre Fla- 
menco shows we have so admired 
in the past, this is nowhere near 
as exciting. The ingredients are 
the usual ratatouille of vocalists 
and guitars, incomprehensible 
drama - why did that young man 
interrupt his lady-love as she was 
making marmalade by storming 
In with a bull-whip? - and danc- 
ers lashing themselves into a 
gypsy passion amid over-encour- 
aging shouts. But apart from La 
Tati, a perfectly splendid lady 
who stamps about in a high dud- 
geon and even higher spirits, 1 
found it lacked that incandes- 
cence which flamenco ideally 
has. The water is brought near 
boiling point, but the great 
moments when it turns to steam, 
when the dance possesses the 
dancer - and us. are only found 
with La Tati. 

A certain amount of publicity 
has been generated by the pres- 
ence of that most awful of threats 
in the theatre, a Child Performer. 
An 11-year-old boy. Nino de los 
Reyes, is allowed to strut and 
fret his way through the cliches 
of Flamenco mannerism. Unlike 
the other Nino, be is not a 
global warmer: indeed, bis 


appearance lowers the artistic 
temperature as he shows us 
shadow but no substance. I 
thought that he should have been 
upstairs in his room finishing his 
algebra homework before an 
early bed-time. The other men do 
what they do. which is what all 
flamenco chaps do: emotions are 
torn to tatters as feet drum the 
stage and two expressions - *‘l 
have given my All" and “You 
insult my sister!" - are menac- 
ingly worn. 

I t is La Tati who tells us 
what it is ail about. She Is of 
the earth, earthy, with a 
bewitching sense of humour, 
indestructible ankles, a grand 
way with a flounce and - when 
the moment comes and the water 
turns to steam - that intense art- 
istry which speaks grandly to us 
across language and culture. She 
struts, squats, stamps, and the 
dance Is raw. potent, real. I 
thought her life-enhancing, not 
least when she shrugs - which 
she does with adorable wit - and 
takes herself off-stage, leaving a 
gap that nothing else in the even- 
ing can fiJL Her colleague. Mila- 
gros Mengibar. is in nice contrast 
to her: statuesque, ravishing in 
the movement of arms and upper 
body, offering calm tor what 
passes for calm with flamenco) 
after La Tati's storms. 

For the rest, the guitarists are 
fine. and. if your taste runs to 
that sort of thing, the singers go 
at it with tireless vocal chords 
foot. I surmise, that a sore-throat 
is any hindrance to flamenco 
vocalising). Everything, includ- 
ing the stage, is amplified. 'Nuff 
said. 



Theatre/ Sarah Hemming 

In a world of 
their own 



few days ago I took my 
small son to the theatre 
for. the. first time. He : 
was quite impressed by 
the- 'stage, the musicians, ' the 
atmosphere and what have you, 
but what really took his. fancy 
was the giant glitter-ball 
suspended tantalisingly over, the 
stage. . When were they going to 
use that, he wanted to know. 

Philip Ridley has clearly been 
doing his research. In his newr 
play for children, the -glitter-ball 
features prominently. And : his 
use of it Is Bteraffy daggling Rid. 
ley, - who -also --directs, plunges' 
Hampstead. Theatre into- total 
d arkness , then has the first Jew 
minutes of Fairytaleheart per- 
formed to the light of two power-; 
ful torches which, when they 
strike the hall; send blinding 1 rays 
bouncing round the auditor! um. 

Having thus ensnared his ’audi- 
ence. Ridley keeps them capti- 
vated with his deftly constructed 
and irresistible story. His protag- 
onists - Kirsty and Gideon - are' 
15-year-olds who meet in the. 
boarded up. community centre of. 
their downbeat estate. She is cyn- 
ical, polished and - tough; he Is 
idealistic, scruffy and gentle; He 
offers her tofu sandwiches and' 
new age philosophy, while ^he 
stalks around dismissively .in her : 
party .dress and mock Jur-coaL- 
But as . the play unfolds. It- 
emerges that they are both refu- : 
gees from the same : dilemma: : 
both resent the fact 'that tfcefr'; 
lone parents (tier dad; his mum)' . 
have found -anew. companldh; ' 

Ridley Ureases Qh A pekinVnF 
problem.' buLhis 'play is' also 
intended fa be fhefizsi of a tril- 
ogy exploring the power bf-std- 



- ries to transform lives. Sc 
Gideon, who dreams of turning 
the centre into a theatre, draws 

. Kirsty out. by having her take 
part in a fairy story that brings 
• her face to face with her problem 
This idea of drama as therapy 
means that Gideon has to get his 
. mouth around some pretty unap- 
petising proselytising on behall 
of theatre, and his dewy-eyed 
description of the estate, Trypan- 
while, could have the cynic in 
one heading fair the exit But the 
cynic stays put. because the play 
as a whole is so charming. 

n Jessica Stack's set 
which creates a 
fairy-tale kingdom out 
of old -bedsteads, mlr- 
rors and banks of candles, it 
unfolds with poignancy and wit 
and it captures beautifully that 
curious point when childhood 
and adulthood collide. The per- 
. form an ces are' fresh and viva- 
. citms. Victoria Shelt slowly thaw- 
big as Kirsty and Zoot Lynam 
touching and gawky as the 
dreamy Gideon. ' 

The youngest members of the 
’ audience were more taken with 
Gideon’s fascination with bodily 
functions and ih erm a l unHair wPBr 
then with . his '. theories about 
theatre or his developing roman- 
tic-interest in Kirsty. But for dd- 
i es, G ideon 1 and' Kit-sty's journey 
, towards their first kiss is Surpris- 
ingly poignant. One. leaves the 
theatre reflecting that theatre 

- might indeed, . transform Jives if 
: aff'- plays, waerwdl structured 
. 60 minutes w£th a:happy ending. 

* Conthmes; "at 'Hampstead Thea- 
fcre^LoTHiciiiNWS (0171 722 8301). 
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seek salvation 
at fairs and auctions 

The antiques trade is prospering but it may not last, says Antony Thomcroft 



t last the- trickle-down 
effect is beginning to 
make life easier for 
the ' nation’s common 
«or garden antique 
dealers. After the glory years of 
the 1980s. when virtually any- 
thing sold, real life hit them hard 
in 1990 with the recession, and 
although the worst was -over by 
1994, recovery has been slow and 
uneven. 

But in 199M7, trade was defi- 
nitely better, at least for 60 per 
emit of the members of the Brit- 
ish Antique Dealers’ Association 
who replied to the annual survey 
into their turnover. Only 12 per 
cent reported a downturn. 

The antiques business - apart 
from the auction houses, which 
find it hard to disguise what hap- 
pens in their salerooms even 
when. they, would like to - is 
poorly served with hard facts. 
The Bada survey lets in a little 
light, although less than half the 
370 members bothered to res- 
pond. Bada suggests that its 
members, generally the cream of 
the business, account for £37Sm 
of sales a year, perhaps margin- 
ally ahead of the London turn- 
overs of Sotheby's and Christie’s. 

But although the auction 
houses are the great rivals of the 
dealers, and have taken much 
business away from them in the 
past generation, the relationship 
between the two is symbiotic. 
Dealers buy 44 per cent of their 
stock at auction, and use the 
saleroom to raise money by dis- 
posing there of slow moving 
goods. Another 44 per cent of 
dealers' merchandise cranes from 
other dealers. The private collec- 
tor coming in off the street with 
a treasure to sell is a rarity. 

This is not surprising - the 
British are hot great buyers of 
antiques. Bada dealers sent 
abroad 40 per cent of their mIw) 
by value, with the US alone tak- 


ing a 'quarter. This level of 
exports is an achievement for an 
industry that consists of thou- 
sands of tiny firms: no Bada 
member operating outside Lon- 
don. and the south-east claims a 
turnover in excess of w,*»ni 
A half have turnovers of less 
than £500,000,' so it is hardly sur- 
prising that they . are moving 
away from costly retail premises 
and towards trading from home 
and through fairs. It is estimated 
that, in the trade as a whole, only 
40 per cent of the 9^500 dealers in 
the UK operate from shops. 
Eighty per cent of Bada dealers 


Not . many of 
the bonuses 
being earned 
in the City 
of London 
fi rid their 
way into 
antiques 


now sell at fairs, where they can 
see more old clients and potential 
customers in a day than enter 
their shops In a year, 
r The value of fairs in 1998. when 
trade should continue to 
improve, has been quickly 
revealed at Art 98, the contempo- 
rary art fair and first major event 
of theyear. It attracted 35,000 vis- 
itors. fewer than the 40,000 of 
January 1997, but tbat apparently 
was the plan: to attract fewer but 
better customers. 

This policy seems to have 
worked, with sales up a quarter 
at £6.5ai. and many transactions 
in the £5.00Q-£7,000 rather than 
the £2,000-£3,000 range of past 
years. 


The UK’s biggest buyer of mod- 
em art, Charles Saatchi. was on 
the prowL He tends to buy his 
chosen artists in bulk, and the 
main object of his cheque book 
this time was young Rosie Snell, 
who sells through the Patou Gal- 
lery. The fair made a direct push 
towards the pop world, and one 
of the most striking exhibits, a 
maquette of Antony Gormley’s 
“Angel of the North” on the 
White Cube stand, sold to Pet 
Shop boy . Neil Tennant for 
£140,000. 

Pop stars have always been 
keen buyers or art. Some of the 
older collectors, such as David 
Bowie. Mick Jagger and Elton 
John, might be saving their cash 
for the Olympia in London, 
which opens on February 24. This 
is the first important general fair 
of the year, with 160 dealers, but 
it lifts itself out of the routine by 
having no date lines and finding 
space for the modem. The aim is 
to draw in a younger generation 
of buyers looking for home fur- 
nishings and happy to place con- 
temporary design alongside Geor- 
gian furniture. 

A feature of the fair is Modem- 
ground, where the work of 30 
British designers, working in 
everything from handbags and 
light to furniture and ceramics, is 
on offer. The crafts set out to 
startle. 

Not many of the bonuses being 
earned in the City of London find 
their way into antiques: the new 
rich are too young to have devel- 
oped any taste. But the estab- 
lished dealers are noticing an 
upturn in business, especially far 
furniture, which is as practical as 
it is beautiful. Leading dealer 
Stuart Whittington of Norman 
Adams says, “It’s as good as I’ve 
known it since the 1980s”. He 
deals in the finest 18th century 
furniture and has just sold two 
Georgian 16-sea ter dining tables 


at around £80,000 each. 

Top dealers such as Whitting- 
ton need a couple of good years 
because they are under mounting 
threat from European Union leg- 
islation. The proposal to double 
to 5 per cent the VAT on Imports 
of works of art from outside the 
EU in 1999, and the pressure to 
force the UK to introduce droit de 
suite, which gives artists, and 
their heirs, a royalty when their 
works are resold, may only affect 
a few of the bigger London deal- 
ers directly, but it would cer- 
tainly knock London's position as 
a rival to New York as a world 
fine art centre. 

The UK art market is credited 
with a turnover of more than 
£2.2bn a year and employs 40,000 
people. If London ceases to act as 
a buying and selling place for 
important foreign collectors, the 
trade generally will suffer. 
Already the introduction of 2.5 
per cent VAT in 1994 has cut the 
level of imports of works of art 
from outside the EU by 40 per 
cent, and New York is takin g 
over as the main outlet in areas 
like Old Master paintings and 
drawings, while Hong Kong now 
dominates the oriental market. 

The large auction houses can 
work the new system by switch- 
ing works of art to their sale 
rooms in New York or Geneva, 
but the Bond Street dealers are 
already suffering, and the 
antique business is a chain, with 
desirable goods starting their 
progression at a local auction, or 
corner shop, and ending in a 
Mayfair gallery and then a Man- 
hattan apartment. One loose link 
could destroy the chain. 

But in the short term, business 
is good. Higher prices have 
brought out more decent goods, 
which has stimulated collectors. 
It will not last, but for the next 
few years at least trade should be 
brisker, the EU willing. 



Glass vase by Marianne Buus (top left}; 8ft plaster lamp by Hannah Woodhouse (top right); s equine ed mule from 
Cordwainers CoBege (above); all to be shown at Sotheby's Contemporary decorative Arts Exhibition, February 5-13 


S otheby's new headquar- 
ters in France^ unveiled 
last week, is a very grand 
and' lavishly refurbished 
19th century townhouse, the gal- 
ferie Charpentier. just across -the 
faubourg from the E3ys£e Palace. 
.-The opening. of tite sew bufld- 
mg'martei Sotheby's -assault :<m 
the’ -French- auction market, 
which; with the help at old rivals 
Christie’s, it plans to txmrinto 
the third most Important in the 
world after New York and Lon- 
don. -- :■ 

1 Foreign auction companies are 
hatred from holding sales in 
France by a 400-year-old monop- 
oly enjoyed by 400. or so native 
auctioneers. That dusty privilege 
is due to be blown away this 
year, when the French govern- 
ment finally bows to instructions 
from Brussels to move in line 
with the Treaty of. Rome on fair 
trading. 

It should have done so last 
summer, but legislation due for 


Long live the new revolution 

Sotheby’s and Christie’s aim to create the world’s third largest market, writes Nicholas Powell 


a National Assembly vote was 
made obsolete when President 
Jacques Chirac called a snap 
general election. 

•' The subsequent delay has 
caused Sotheby's significant 
financial worries: the company 
has spent all of last year and 
huge, undisclosed sums restoring 
gal€rie Cbarpeutier, which from 
1930 to the early 1960s had been 
the venue for the smartest con- 
certs, exhibitions and auction 
sales In town. Sotheby’s has fit- 
ted out more than 20,000 sq ft of 
office space and an auction room 
seating 400. 

“We now hope the market will 
open up by the summer. We have 
lost a number of significant sales 
which have gone elsewhere 


because of the delay,” said Laura 
de Beauvau-Craon, managing 
director of Sotheby’s France. 
More cautious in its approach. 
Christie’s will be signing the 
lease on its premises, on the 
nearby avenue Matignon, at the 
end of this month, and plans to 
start operating early next year. 

Sotheby’s, which initiated 
legal moves in Brussels several 
years ago to force the change on 
the French government, installed 
its new offices during the Christ- 
mas holidays. The official open- 
ing to the public, in March, will 
be marked by a five-day exhibi- 
tion of 18th century art from pri- 
vate French and Belgian collec- 
tions - a foretaste, presumably, 
of sales to come. The firm is 


building up its Paris staff from 
40 to 77 and hiring local experts 
such as dealer Nicolas Joly. who 
is responsible for setting np the 
drawings department 

Christie’s, meanwhile, has 
taken advantage of the delay in 
changing the law to train local 
recruits in its London and New 
York offices. 

While the commercial aspects 
of the operation are only now 
getting under way, the social 
networking so vital to successful 
auctioneering, is already flour- 
ishing. Christie's and Sotheby's 
opened their Paris offices in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, and 
started organising twice yearly 
sales in Monte Carlo in 1985 and 
1975 respectively. Sotheby’s now 


exports some £4 Dm- worth of art 
from France every year, making 
it. ironically, the largest auction 
business in the country. 

The arrival of Sotheby’s and 
Christie's has been welcomed by 
French art dealers as a stimulus 
to trade. It is likely to spell the 
mid for many local auctioneers 
but will not make the stagnant 
Paris market take off overnight 
French droit de suite, for exam- 
ple, the 3 per cent tax on sales of 
modern art payable to artists 
and, for 70 years after their 
death, to their descendants, 
means tbat both auction houses 
will confine tbeir sales of 20th 
century paintings to London and 
New York. 

“To begin with, we are going 


to concentrate on the decorative 
arts, 17th and 18th century 
mainly, with some art nouveau 
and art deco, books, manu- 
scripts. photographs and perhaps 
wine - specialities which have a 
long-established tradition in 
France,” says Hugues Joffre. 
Christie’s Paris chairman. “We 
are aiming at 15 to 25 sales in 
our first years, building up to as 
many as 50 in a few years’ time.” 

Sotheby’s, meanwhile, is plan- 
ning to hold 20 sales In Its first 
year. 

“The French love art and 
France is a country of collectors. 
Paris is a market for art works 
of average vaiue between £10,000 
and £30,000 more or less - the 
sort of piece a client would not 


bother flying to the US to buy." 
says La ure de Beauvau-Craon. 

Sotheby's has already 
announced that its first auction 
will be the “house sale" of the 
contents of tbe 1815 Groussay 
chateau, about 50km west of 
Paris, which was spectacularly 
transformed and decorated in 
the 1950s by millionaire playboy 
Charles de Beistegui. The prop- 
erty itself is already on offer for 
around £6m with Sotheby's 
International Realty Depart- 
ment 

The long-awaited opening up 
of the French art market will 
involve a cruel irony. In the 
early 1950s, sales by the leading 
Paris auctioneer, Etienne Ader, 
amounted to more than Sothe- 
by's and Christie’s worldwide, 
combined. Forty years of French 
protectionism later, Sotbeby's 
and Christie's sell around three 
times more art every year than 
all the auctioneers of France put 
together. 


Palm Beach’s bubble of art 

Susan Moore on a fair that turns up on the doorstep of the world’s wealthiest 


't is a wonder that no 
one bad thought of it 
before. A grand art arid 
. antiques fair held in a 
:e where a Large number 
eople have large sums of 
Ley at their disposal arid 
time to spend it. With 
arrival of the Palm 
eh International Art and 
ique Fair, now in its sec- 
year (until tomorrow, in 
t Palm Beach), it seems 
so-called “destination” 
has come of age. 
a paper, at least. Palm 
:h is the perfect venue, 
tag its three-month sea- 
January to March, 
h Florida is believed to 
rnme to some 24 per cent 
he world’s wealthiest 
sri duals. For anyone just 
ring through, the fair, 
misers offer private 
it dockage. Forbes Maga- 
lists five of America’s 
onaires and 15 mega- 
ionaires in Palm Beach 
e, with fortunes ran g in g 

i $350m to $S50m. 
ilf of the hones sold in 
US last year for more 
l 510m were here; one 
reputedly on the market 
75m. Moreover, the days 
mansion building have 
med to the most famous 
•ring - hole in the US. 
ile buying or building 
J0 sq ft itaiianate villas 
1,000 sqft French Renais- 
e style chateaux ought 
ied an antique or two. 
practice, of course, the 
ess of this enterprise for 
niser David Lester, of 
mational Fine Arts 
3sition& depends not 
on him presenting a 
[-looking fair, but of 
ring in the right dealers 
their potential and exist- 

riients. 

gran of the 65-strong 
sitor list cohfinhs Lester 



‘Diana sitting In a crescent moon', from Robert Bowman, London 


as a persuasive salesman. 
From Paris, for instance, 
come Ariane Dandois, Bern- 
ard Steinitz and Galerie 
Segoura, Dominique Cheva- 
lier, Herve Odermatt, Phillip 
Cazeau and De Jonckheere. 
Even more come from the 
UK, including Peter Finer, 
Sam Fogg, Michael Goedhuis 
and Richard Green. Migrat- 
ing south from New York 
are Acbim Moeller, Hirschl 
& Adler. Marlborough and 
Beadleston. Others have 
made their way from as far 
afield as Amsterdam and 
Buenos Aires. 

Then there are all the Jew- 
ellery boys, but perhaps they 
needed less encouragement 
The roll call includes Gar- 
rard’s. Hancocks and David 
Morris from London. Hem- 
merle (Munich) and Fred 
Leighton (New ■ York). AH 


have taken the opportunity 
to show stupendous rocks. 

While the British Crown 
Jeweller David Morris shows 
gobstopper South Sea pearls 
and a fancy blue diamond 
necklace for a weighty Slim, 
Fred Leighton brings a 
French crown jewel, a 
life-size modelled rose set 
with. 300 carats of diamonds . 
which belonged to Napo- 
leon’s niece, the Prince sse 
Mathilda, and later to Mrs 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. With 
this double provenance 
cranes a price tag of 8950,000. 

To ensure at least some of 
the right people turned up, 
the fair hosted a gala benefit 
for the well-supported local 
Norton Museum of Art, 
which has just raised $30m 
from benefactors. 

Since many top-drawer 
buyers prefer not to make a 


decision without their deco- 
rators, dozens of the calm- 
try's leading interior design- 
ers were flown in. The 
ever-genial Mario Buatta. 
prince of chintz, acted as fair 
co-chairman and goodwill 
ambassador. Next year, the 
museum curators will proba- 
bly show up. too. lured to a 
seminar planned at the Nor- 
ton Museum. 

The opening night saw a 
smattering of billionaires, 
swarms buzzing around the 
jewellery stands and some 
spectacular sales. 

Arms and armour dealer 
Peter Finer sold a set of 16th 
century Pisan armour for a 
man and horse, plus nine 
other pieces, to an existing 
South American client Oder- 
matt found new homes for 
“a couple of Chagalls and a 
Picasso". Ariane Dandois 
sold four pieces, including a 
set of nine 16th century Ital- 
ian terracotta portrait 
medallions of Roman emper- 
ors. destined for a Renais- 
sance-style open court- 
yard. 

Installed in its state-of-the- 
art temporary bubble con- 
fected out of steel girders 
and nylon, tbe fair looked 
good and its catalogue was 
suitably sumptuous. 

Unsure as to who they 
would find, a number of 
dealers hedged their bets by 
offering a range of material. 
Others drew more subtle dis- 
tinctions. Bernard Steinitz, 
for instance, whose stand 
was lined with panels from a 
French, mid-18th century 
carved and painted oak room 
(yours for around $800,000 > 
and filled with a number of 
outstanding pieces, assured 
me he had also bought 
objects aimed to fit in with 
“the easy life and festive 
spirit” of Palm Beach. 


He cited the rare Genoese 
bureau with silver, not gilt, 
mounts, and a pair of 
Empire mahogany columns 
made for Napoleon which, 
he said, were made as stands 
for billiard cues. 

Most exhibitors have win- 
ter Palm Beachers among 
their existing clients. The 
point of coming here is to 
catch them when they have 
time on their hands. Last 
year's buyers visited the fair 
four or five times. 

“These people don't have 
time to go to galleries," says 
Steinitz, “"We need to take 
pieces to tbeir door, as we do 
in New York. Paris and Lon- 
don. and to offer them a 
quality service that allows 
them to take pieces away 
and try them in their 
homes.” 

Dealers come to Palm 
Beach with the advantage of 
not having a local gallery 
infrastructure to compete 
with (permanent gallery 
premises are not viable 
here). They hope, too, to 
meet the ever-elusive new 

client - and it can happen. 

Medieval manuscripts and 
dealer Sam Fogg bad three 
days, he said, without a soul 
walking on to his stand. On 
the fourth, a contemporary 
art collector snapped up his 
French I4th century poly- 
chrome wood carving of the 
Virgin and Child with St 
Anne for around $100,000. 
She had previously never 
bought anything more than 
50 years old. 

With the signs looking 
encouraging for Palm Beach 
as a permanent fixture in 
the international fair calen- 
dar, Lester is already plan- 
ning another new venture: 
taking his elegant bubble, 
and his dealers, to Beverlv 
Hills. 
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MOTORING 


Road Test 

A- Class and the 
after-shock 

Stuart Marshall on the controversial Mercedes 


W ith the benefit 
of hindsight, 
the leaden- 
footed Scandi- 
navian who overturned an 
A-Class in a simulated 
moose avoidance test on a 
closed circuit last year will 
have done a lot of people a 
very good turn. 

Initially, it was a horrible 
shock to Europe's top qual- 
ity manufacturer. Its radical 
new model lost any hope of 
becoming European Car of 
the Year 1998: and the com- 
pany's reputation for being 
safety obsessed was dented. 
But the capsize resulted in a 
number of engineering 
changes to improve its sta- 
bility in extreme manoeu- 
vres. 

As a result, the 200.000 
A-Class buyers each year 
will become owners of what 
is probably the safest small 
car in the world. When I first 
drove the A-Class on Belgian 
roads last May, it leaned a 
little more than a tower-built 
car would have done when 


cornered very hard but it 
still felt as safe as any other 
product with the three- 
pointed star. 

This was not just my opin- 
ion. What Car?, a leading 
British motoring magazine 
read by people who actually 
buy cars, not just fantasise 

I After a busy 
morning, I 
was satisfied 
it has 

bomb-proof 

handling 

about them, spoke of the 
“predictable security of its 
handling”. 

Whether failing a simu- 
lated moose avoidance test 
means much to motorists 
who do not plan to speed 
through Lapland's forests, is 
not for me to say. But Mer- 
cedes-Benz. with its belt- 


and-braces attitude to car 
safety, took it very seriously 
indeed 

A-Class production was 
halted. Examples of A-Class 
and its market rivals were 
put through a series of pun- 
ishing tests. Some were irrel- 
evant to everyday motoring 
and not among the standard 
tests used by the car Indus- 
try generally and Mercedes 
in particular. 

A-Class was not alone in 
lacking stability in some of 
the most extreme manoeu- 
vres. When the A-Class 
assembly line restarted this 
month, the cars had modi- 
fied suspension and sat on 50 
series ultra-low profile tyres 
as squat as those used on 
sporting executive models. 
Standard equipment now 
includes ESP (for Electronic 
Stability Programme) and 
Brake Assist; both were to 
have been offered as 
optional extras from the 
autumn. 

It is impossible to suspend 
the laws of physics. A driver 



The radical Mer ce des-Benz A-Class: engineering changes and electronic equipment have made Ft safer 


determined to tip an A-Class slaloms, changed lanes at gone into a comer too fast : the driver tries to posh the 
over might ultimately sue- outrageous speeds and long before the driver does, pedal through the floor and 
ceed. When Mercedes put a -repeated the moose avoid- By applying a touch. of brak- keeps it there until the car 
fleet of the modified A-Class ance test (a violent swerve ing to individual wheels, it has stopped.) 
cars before the International while panic braking). After a keeps the car oh its intended A-Class does hot come to 
motoring press at Good- busy morning, I was satis- course.. \ - Britain until the summer, 

year’s tyre testing circuit at Bed the A-Class has bomb- Brake Assist, ensures. that when prices will start at 
Mireval. France, last month, proof handling. in an emergency stop, the about £14,400. The 2.000 

some did their very best to Its A-l rated passive safety anti-lock system works' at or so that were sold on main- 
up-end them. None did. (crash survivability) has full efficiency even if the land Europe last year are 

On wet and dry road sur- never been in doubt. Its Elec- - driver reduces pressure on- being brought up to the lat- 
faces 1 burled examples of ironic Stability Programme the brake pedaL (Anti-lock est specification free of 
the A-160 and A-180 through (ESP) senses If a car has brakes only work properly if charge. 
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Saab always vowed — as did 
BMW - that it; would never 
produce a diesel engined car 
until it would perform like 
one with a petrol engine. 

The new Saab 9-3TiD, an 
evolution of the 900-series, 
does just that The 2.2-litre 
direct injection turbo-diesel, 
supplied by Saab’s General 
Motors parent company, 
puts out a healthy 115 horse- 
power at- - 4,300rpm and 
begins to develop peak 
torque (in other words, pull 

hardest) from only l.SOOrprn. 

Combined with high over- 
all gearing, this makes it an 
. energetic but most relaxing 
car to drive. Once In top, the 
Saab 9-3TID calls for little 
gear changing on a main 
road journey and, sensibly 
driven, should return close 
to 42m pg (6.7 l/100km). 
Pick-up Is vigorous (8.3 sec- 
onds ■ from 37-62mph/60- 
lOOkph in fourth. 12.8 sec- 
onds from 50-75mph in fifth). 

With all this low down 
polling power, there is no 
need to let the engine spin 
fast, -but if you do, its twin 
balancer shafts ensure it 
stays smooth running. On 
the road prices of the new 
Saab 9-3, which features a 
number of cosmetic and 
equipment changes, start at 
£16,500 far a 2-litre petrol, 
three-door which reaches the 
UK next month. Prices of the 
5-door turbo-diesels, due in 
May, will be from £17,995 to 
£21,750. 



That was no accident. . . 

Insurance scams are big business in the US. Kerry McKenzie reports on the growth in car fraud 


Y ou are cruising nicely 
along the southbound 
Santa Monica section of 
Pacific Coast Highway, 
in your new Lexus, 
beading for an early morning meet- 
ing. At this rate you will easily 
make it. maybe even have time For 
breakfast Life, you idly reflect as 
you catch the sun's rays dancing 
on the ocean, is not so bad. 

Instinctively, you slow as the 
Ford Taurus behind overtakes sud- 
denly and cuts dangerously in 
front of the car ahead, a Honda 
Accord carrying three passengers. 

The Honda's driver practically 
stands on his brakes; you slam on 
yours, but it is too late - the front 
of your car is seriously entangled 
with his rear. Neither you nor any 
of the other car's occupants, for- 
tunately. is seriously hurt, but all 
four of the Honda's occupants 
appear to have minor injuries: the 
driver's neck is obviously bother- 
ing him and two or the passengers 
are clutching their sides. 

Between both cars, there is prob- 
ably several thousand dollars' 
worth of damage. You exchange 
insurance details and curse the 
Ford Taurus. You curse yourself, 
too. for your failure to react. 

Imagine your astonishment 
when you discover, several months 
later, that the accident was no acci- 
dent. but a staged collision, that 
you were the victim of a scam, and 
that it would have taken a miracle 
for you to avoid the Honda. 

Staged vehicle collisions, using a 
variety of ploys, are big business in 
the US and a leading contributor to 
the $5bn to SlObo vehicle fraud bill 
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racked up annually by the insur- 
ance industry. 

In 1996, the industry reported 
4.469 staged accidents to the 
National Insurance Crime Bureau, 
a non-profit organisation set up 
and funded by insurance compa- 
nies to combat vehicle theft and 
insurance fraud. 

“Insurance fraud is a huge eco- 
nomic crime,*’ says the bureau's 
Jeff Bearing. “Some areas of the 
country take it seriously, others 
don't.” California's fraud rate is 
among the highest in the country; 
a similar penchant for filing false 
claims is found in New York, Flo- 
rida and Louisiana. 

Typically, the “accidents" are 
orchestrated by a fraud ring. The 
ring is usually headed by a corrupt 
lawyer or doctor with an eye on 
the large payouts that foDow suc- 
cessful insurance claims for vehicle 
damage and personal Injury. 

The ring leader employs a “cap- 
per”. a street operator whose job it 
is to find and co-ordinate car driv- 
ers, bogus passengers and wit- 
nesses. with the premise of finan- 
cial reward. Sometimes a corrupt 
police officer will be involved, 
appearing fortuitously at the scene 
to take down "witnesses" state- 
ments that support the ring's 
account and, if necessary, contra- 
dict that of the innocent driver. 

Aware that insurance companies 
do not have the resources to inves- 
tigate every claim thoroughly, the 
ring will be careful to buy several 
small policies for. say, $20,000. 
rather than one large one, to min- 
imise the likelihood of unwanted 
attention. 

Often the buyer will just make a 
down payment of say, $100. to 
cover the first few weeks - and the 
planned accident - and finance the 
rest. Ring members use numerous 
aliases, with authentic-looking doc- 
umentation for each, and will stags 
several different accidents within a 
short period. 

Sometimes two drivers will buy 
new policies and stage an accident 
between them without involving 
an innocent third party. Or a single 
driver may stage a collision with a 


bollard in a car park. Often, post 
office boxes are used for correspon- 
dence, or an address will turn out 
to be an empty apartment with an 
answer machine. 

When innocent motorists are 
involved, the most popular targets 
are drivers travelling alone in lux- 
ury cars, a set-up that offers the 
likelihood of extensive insurance 
coverage along with the absence of 
additional witnesses. Often, extra 
“passengers" will jump into the 
criminal’s car after the “accident" 
and emerge seconds later playing 
the part of injured victim. 

The capper points the “passen- 


‘ Bogus 
patients turn 
up, sign in, 
and leave 
without ever 
seeing a 
medical 
professional' 


gers" in the direction of the 
crooked lawyer, who offers to rep- 
resent them. The lawyer refers 
them on to a corrupt doctor or chi- 
ropractor who submits inflated 
bills for hard-to-prove and often 
□on-existent injuries like backache, 
whiplash and headaches to the 
insurance company. Legitimate 
passengers will also be approached, 
persuaded they need treatment and 
unknowingly used as pawns. 

In some cases, the chiropractor’s 
business will merely be a store- 
front; here, bogus patients turn up, 
sign in, and leave without ever see- 
ing a medical professional. The car 
repair shop may be similarly illu- 
sive. insurance investigators visit- 
ing one suspect garage found the 
premises devoid of vehicles, and 
tools that were covered in a thick 
layer of dust. 

On the right side of the law. 
some of the participants could give 


Hollywood’s best a run for their 
money. One entire family that net- 
ted $750,000 before its members 
were arrested, habitually used 
syringes at the "accident" scene to 
apply blood and even brought 
along their own fake vomit con- 
cocted from potato and salad dress- 
ing. 

Eventually, after a few months 
have elapsed - long enough for 
substantial “medical bills" to 
accrue - the lawyer negotiates a 
settlement with the insurance com- 
pany. The claim payment is 
divided up between the ring mem- 
bers, with the crooked profession- 
als netting the most: in a payout of 
$20,000. the attorney might keep 
$10,000, the doctor or chirop ra c to r 
55,000 and the remaining $5,000 
split between everyone else. 

Technological breakthroughs are 
enabling the insurance industry to . 
counter increasingly sophisticated 
techniques used by fraud rings. 

One of the crime bureau's most 
significant achievements, says 
Bearing, is the expansion of its 
integrated database, making it the 
most comprehensive of its kind In 
the country. Members can access 
over 400m Individual records relat- 
ing to previous questionable 
claims, many of which are not 
available anywhere else, and cross 
reference names, addresses, parts 
of addresses, social security num- 
bers and telephone numbers. The 
system also has access to fraud 
bureaux in 12 states, and plans 
eventually to include the rest of 
the country. 

One insurance industry profes- 
sional, a claims manager acting on 
a hunch, spent almost an hour 
punching in data on an individual, 
to whom a cheque was about to be 
issued. 

At the ilth hour, he came across 
a telephone number in the claim- 
ant's file that had been used on 
only one previous occasion. He fed. 
it in - and hit the jackpot The 
number brought up a slew of 
claims made during the same 
period to a variety of insurance 
companies using several different 
aliases. The cheque was not issued. 


Dorthel Jelks, special investiga- 
tions co-ordinator with Interstate 
National Corporation, a subsidiary 
of insurer Allianz, says the exis- 
tence of such a database makes a 
huge difference to the effectiveness 
of ho - Job. 

“Without it, you have no idea if a 
person has been involved in' no 
claim or 10 claims." says Jelks. 
“Did this person just happen to 
have bad luck, find him or herself 
in the wrong place at the wrong 
time? Or are we dealing with a 
professional claimant? If. used 
appropriately, you can pretty much 
track the progress of someone's 
background." 

Over the next year, the bureau 
will be integrating Its database 
with that of the American Insur- 
ance Services Group, a move that 
will make all claims accessible- io 
industry members, not. just those 
raising red flags. 

Technology is also changing the 
role of the . bureau's 200 7 special 
agents, trained to investigate fraud 
rings and other crime operations. 
"The agents are going to provide 
more systems through -analysing 
trends and data more than in the 
past," says Benzing. “For us to get 
into the intelligence side is a pretty 
exdting jump."/ 

Notwithstanding the failure of 
the courts in many states .to take 
insurance fraud seriously, state-of- 
the-art computer technology is 
playing a starring inle in both 
flushing out fraud ring operators 
and securing convictions. * 

For example, claim files can be 
uploaded . to an analysis pro- 
gramme that will identify common 
denominators such as doctors and 
attorneys, seeing unusually- large 
numbers of accident victims' and 
the data used to support the case 
against a suspected fraud ring. . : -. 

A Texas' court recently allowed 
the bureau’s analytic service as 
evidence. The penalties for fraud 
ring operators, were tough. The 
ring leader, a clinic owner, is 
unlikely to be treating injuries,' 
fake or otherwiset again. He was. 
sentenced to 99 years; his lawyer 
accomplice was given 30 years. 


Car Collecting / Peter John 

Practical, 



but unsung 


I t's Fiesta time again at 
Dagenham. At a spot 
where the Essex marsh- 
land meets a grey reach 
of the Thames, the finish- 
ing - touches - are being 
applied. 

In a joyless landscape 
boasting few primary col- 
ours, Ford is doing its best 
to brighten thing s up. Every 
day, as it has done for 21 
years, the company produces 
around 1.000 red, white and 
fajpe Fiestas. • 

, ; Not had; : considering that 
the UK’s most popular car is 
also its most unacknow- 
ledged. As a piece of engi- 
neering and a token of the 
age, the Fiesta sets surpris- 
ingly few hearts racing. 

But it is a truly global car 
that sells in 70 countries and 
is manufactured in Brazil, 
Britain. Germany and Spun. 
Now, just outside Madras, 
the. girders for a new Indian 
plant that will produce 
100,000 care a year are being 
welded into place. And the 
Fiesta is mutating into 
newer models; such is . the 
faith in the engineering a nd 
trim that 90 per cent of it 
has gone into the racy new 
Ka. . 

However, even those 
enthusiasts with A fancy for 
Fords bordering on the 
fanatic have ignored it 
The Guild of Motoring 
Writers' Year Book - the 
blble for motoring fans - 
lists 21 Ford clubs, ranging 
from one for owners of the 
Ford Anglia 100E to the Ford 
Y&C Model register. There 
are three Zephyr clubs, two 
for Capris and two for the 
Cortina - but nothing to 
cater immediately for .the 
millions of Fiestas sold in 
Britain over the past, two 
decades. 

Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
founder of the National 
Motor Museum, racks his 
brains. But even he cannot 
recall hosting a Fiesta rally. 
The model does not feature 
in the 300-car museum, even 
though, its brief is. to repre- 
sent a century of UK motor- 
ings • 

A self-confessed Daimler 
man, Montagu wrestles with 
the. model's finer .points. 
“People don't get romantic 
about Ford Fiestas hut they 
buy one. -It is sp practical 
ahdunfussy and -straightfor- 
ward. It Is a car about which 
you would say, Tm- dying to 
get something else;; but this 
works so weU'.'T- 
Asked if 'he can name 
some aesthetic quality worth 
cherishing. ; he pauses. His 
mind . wanders over the crisp 
1970s' lines, whichhave soft- 
ened over the years, and the -) 
moulded, colour, coordinated 


interior. ^ Finally r> he replies: 
-''NO." • ■ - 

The Fiesta lacks the - mis- 
chievousness of'a Wolseley 
Hornet or the nunpy Oxford- 
shire charm ; of a Morris 
Minor. It. just is.-. It -follows 
the modernity of its.prede- 
cessora. the. Anglia and Cor- 
tina, bringing, to mind urban 
highways . such^ as the 
Southend Arterial -and -East- 
ern Avenue. Smooth on the • 
straight- and mppy on the 
curve, it reflects: the contem-. 
po r ar y r eality of the M2S and 
theEtertfordTonneL .. 


Ford salesman Matthew 
Insole' has been extolling the 
virtues of the car since the 
late 1980s and believes it has 
come of age. “When I started 
out, people wanted care that 
they could park outside a 
Covent Garden wine bar. 
They wanted something that 
looked good in the eyes of 
somebody else." be says. 

“Now they are asking: 
fWhat can -it do for me?' The 
Fiesta fits 70 to 30 per cent of 
what people need in a 
car.".. , 

The car reflects society in 
a more lateral manner. The 
phrase "Ford Fiesta" covers 
the first age of computerised 
database records - so giving 
a direct route into research 
about what the "everyday'’ 
people of motorised middle 
England are up to. It sbows 
how and why they spin off 
Into news-worthiness. “Ford 
Fiesta” has cropped up as 
star, fait player and yardstick 
in more than 500 UK news 
reports and features over the 
past year, and the stories 
vary from the prosaic to the 
bizarre. 

Perhaps the last word on 
this unsung vehicle should 
go to E laine Thompson, from 
Basingstoke, Hampshire. 

The Fiesta 
has been bit 
player and 
yardstick in 
more than 
500 UK news 
reports and 
features 

After scooping £2.6m on 
the National Lottery, the 
mother of two could have 
bought anything from a 
Rolls-Royce Silver Ghost to a 
top-o f-the -range Ferrari. 
A century of. motoring was 
in her grasp and she 
selected. .. 

Thompson, who had never 
previously bought a new car. 
said: “The Fiesta is my 
favourite. It's -really fast and 
easy to park In town, fm not 
the type of person to drop 
the- kids off at school in a 
Mercedes. I don’t' want any- 
one to think I've turned into 
a snob." • ••' ■ 
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From left: 

□ Figure of Noth, a creator 
goddess, from the city of Sate in 
the Nile Delta, £79.95. from the 
British Museum 

D Mummy mask made from 
multi-coloured faience beads, 
dating from the 1st millennium BC, 
£325, from Ancient Art 

□ Chiswick House DeHtware, 
based on designs found in 
Chiswick House. Large bowl, £145, 
from Royal Academy of Art 

□ Chinese terracotta warrior from 
the Han Dynasty c-AD 200. £695, 
from Ancient Art 

? The Artist’s Lay Model, £19.95, 
from the Royal Academy of Arts 
O 9-carat gold necklace from the 
Stanhope Collection set with 
amethyst, £375, from the new 
adVAIorem Jewellery coflection for 
the V & A 

□ 18-carat gold necklace set with 
garnet, with a Pugin esque motif. 
£440, from the adVAIorem 
collection 


I cannot claim to have 
scoured all the world’s 
museum shops, but I 
have seen enough to 
gain the impression 
that what was once ' a nice 
esoteric line in selling a few 
postcards and facsimiles of 
familiar icons has turned 
into big business. 

No “retail opportunity”, it 
seems, should ever be 
missed and often you don't 
need to go near the museum 
itself to buy. Many have set 
up mail order businesses 
glossy enough to match the 
most up mar ket of stores. 

Should you. fin- instance, 
be leaving the UK without a 
suitably erudite' souvenir,- 
you can make your purchase 
at the British Museum’s 
shop in Heathrow's Terminal 
Four. And no self-respecting 
exhibition today can be 
called a success unless the 
mugs, scarves and ear-rings 
have also been a sell-out 
Scour the bottom line of 
any museum’s accounts and 
the profits freon trading in 
general can be seen to make 
a significant contribution. In 
these days of diminishing 
public subsidies, they could 
just make the Mlcawberish 
difference between happi- 
ness and unhappiness. 

Just look at the figures of 
some of the UK’s best-known 
institutions - the Tate Gal- 
lery makes £1. 2m a year, 
the Royal Academy some 
£500.000, the National Gal- 


From tacky replicas to the real thing 


Museums no longer miss a retail opportunity. Lucia van der Post finds the treasures in their shops 


•lery £l.lm, the British 
Museum £1.5m, while the 
Victoria Albert retailing 
arm does about £9Qm of busi- 
ness. ’ yielding around 
£750,000 in profit. So active is 
the V & A at selling its wares 
in unlikely places that some- 
one popping into Marks and 
Spencer for some mushroom 
risotto could also pick, up 
V&A validated toiletries or 
lingerie. 

The Museum Stare, which 
has two London shops, does 
something different — it sells 
objects culled from museums 
around the world. So there is 
no need to drop into - Moma ■: 

UNew York’s Museum of : 
Modem Art) or the Museum 
of Contemporary Art in Los 
Angeles in -person, as you 
can buy all you need from 
the Museum Store instead. 

All-time best-sellers have 
been fridge magnets (from 
the Royal Academy’s retail- 
ing arm) in the shape of 
Michaelangelo’s “David", 
which offer the culturally 
enriching experience of 
changing his clothes and 
include the possibility of 
cross-dressing - a Diva 
David. Also selling well are 
the slimmest torch in the 
world and original recondi- 
tioned telephones from the 
Design Museum, while from 
the British Museum “David" 
scores again - replicas of his 


mouth, ear and nose were a 
big hit last Christmas. 

The products sold by all 
these institutions range from 
the beguiling to the truly 
frightful, from the direst of 
T-shirts and jangly jewels 
through to delectable hats, 
fine facsimile reproductions 
and some desirable jewel- 
lery, glass and artefacts. 

Does anybody, for In- 
stance, want to wear the 
Royal Academy of Arts 
sweatshirt of 30 per cent 

It marks 
quite a. - 
departure' 
for the 
museum 
business ~ 

polyester with gaudily col- 
oured irises all over it, even 
if Elizabeth Blackadder did 
paint the irises originally? 
And yet on the opposite page 
of the catalogue is a sweet 
amethyst and pearl brooch 
for £49-95. “reflecting," says 
the brochure, “the range of 
colours Elizabeth Blackad- 
der often uses in her work." 

Perhaps the most mercan- 
tile move of all. though, is 
by the V&A which has set 
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ALL YOU NEED IS LOVE. 

VISIT THE NEW CHOPARD ‘ESPACE* 
/ AT HARRODS AND DISCOVER 
AN EXQUISITE RANGE OF 
FINE JEWELLERY AND WATCHES, 
INCLUDING THESE 
DIAMOND AND GEM-SET 
LOVE RINGS - PERFECT GIFTS 
FOR VALENTINE’S DAY. 


fine Jewellery, Ground Floor. 


Honors Undtid, KnighldrriJgr. London SW2X 7XL. Telephone 01 71-730 1254. 


up a company (adVAIorem - 
get it?) to make modem jew- 
ellery, either based on origi- 
nals in the museum or 
“inspired" by or “in the 
spirit of* exhibits. It marks 
quite a departure for the 
museum business. There are 
two collections - one in 
9-carat gold with lapis lazuli, 
garnet, amethyst and mala- 
chite designed by Claire 
Denham-Smith. a prizewin- 
ning British Jeweller, and 
one in 18-carat gold with col- 
oured stones, by Mario Saba, 
a goldsmith who used to 
work at BulgarL Both have 
drawn from works in the 
museum - whether a 
ceramic tile, a 19th century 
brocade, a turban ornament 
or Flemish ironwork. 

From a design point of 
view the jewellery, it seems, 
has led to some strange off- 
spring. The mixed parentage 
sometimes works and some- 
times doesn’t. Some of the 
products would cause no 
surprise if found in any jew- 
eller. so indistinguishable do 
they seem from their high 
street counterparts. Pugin- 
inspired pendants are sur- 
prisingly charming, though 
the influence is bard to 
detect 

The Flanders Collection is 
eminently wearable, but it 
would be hard to call its 
design daring or innovative, 
even if there are some over- 
tones of Flemish ironwork. 
The collection won’t be in 
V&A shops until April, but 
anybody interested in buy- 
ing before then can contact 
adVAIorem. Prices will 
range from £60 to £1,000. 

All this raises the question 
of how good we really want 
these shops to be. Take the 
shop at New York’s Metro- 
politan Museum of Modem 
Art - as big as any depart- 
ment store, it's became what 
in the trade is known as a 
"destination” shop and it 
sells seriously beautiful 

I still 

treasure some 
wonderful 
lithographs 
bought at 
the Louvre 

books, beguiling glass and 
rhina, toys, museum replicas 
and a whole lot more. Unless 
you are very disciplined or 
have masses of time, you 
certainly can’t visit the shop 
and the museum, they're 
both much too large. The 
first time I went there I 
never made it out of the 
shop - it was another year 
before I was in New York 
again and got to see the 
wonders Td missed. 

And yet. and yet . . . 
there's no getting round the 
fact that some museums sell 
the most enchanting thing s. 

I stm treasure some wonder- 
ful lithographs bought at the 
Louvre, a facsimile of an 
early Greek statue from the 
British Museum, postcards 
from them all. a wayang 
puppet from Djakarta’s folk 
museum. At Christmas, I’ve 
given jewellery and small 
replicas from the Met and all 
seem to have been “well 
received". At the National 


for instance, I came upon the 
most captivating small pres- 
ent of the year: for £5 you 
can buy a book of 25 pull-out 
postcards from the gallery's 
Art and Life series. Each fea- 
tures a portrait from the col- 
lection and is accompanied 
by brief biographies written 
by such distinguished 
authors as Virginia Woolf on 
George Eliot. John Major on 
W.G. Grace, Sir Thomas Bee- 
ch am on Handel. Seamus 
Heaney on W.H. Auden. 
Some of the biographies 
were found in the gallery’s 
archive and since then major 
figures of the day have been 


asked to contribute. 

Perhaps the answer is that 
a shop that is small but good 
and which has serious links 
with the museum (the post- 
cards are a perfect example) 
does much to reinforce the 
experience of visiting the 
museum or gallery itself. 
Something in me resists the 
idea of a shop as splendid 
and large and all-embracing 
as the one at the Met - it 
almost becomes a substitute 
for looking at the truly won- 
drous things within it. 

For those who dislike the 
idea of replicas altogether, 
who would prefer a little of 


the real thin g on their man- 
telpiece. then Ancient Art is 
the catalogue to send off for. 

I'm not personally any 
good at carbon dating so 
we’U just have to take their 
word for it that everything 
they sell is "authentic, noth- 
ing is fake, imitation or 
reproduction". You could 
spend as little as £6 for a 
shark’s tooth. 65m years old, 
£20 for a Jurassic Park - style 
insect trapped in amber, just 
50m years old. £200 on a 
Mesopotamian pottery 
mother figure <5tb millen- 
nium BC), £35 on a leaf- 
shaped blade or £190 on a 


bronze bowl from the late 
2nd to early 1st millennium 
BC. If you’ve got rather 
more to spend, for £325 
there's a m umm y mask with 
its very own passport from 
the Louvre or. for £695. a 
Chinese terracotta warrior 
from the Han Dynasty. 

■ The Museum Store, 37 The 
Market, Covent Garden. Lon- 
don WC2 SRS : Perrin 's Court . 
Hampstead. London NW3 
1QR. 

M Ancient Art, 85 The Vale. 
Southgate. London NI4 SAT 
Tel: 01S1-S82 1509. 

■ The V&A will be selling 
the jeicellery from April in its 
own shop as teed as by mail 
order {tel 0171-938 8438 for a 
catalogue). 
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Nothing appeals to a woman like 
tlie scent of freshly cut diamonds 
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Fashion 


Intellect meets 


inspiration: 
clothes for 


a modern age 


S ometimes it's easy 
to see why outsid- 
ers believe fashion 
insiders are preten- 
tious. For. while all 
jargon seems malapropos to 
those not part of the clique, 
club or profession, fashion 
jargon can appear particu- 
larly Inappropriate. Take the 
chatter among fashion folk 
about the prevailing mood of 
"mteUectualism” in the col- 
lections for this spring. 

It is not the first time this 
label has been bandied 
about and it will not be the 
last, so if we insiders are to 
be spared some of the ridi- 
cule coming our way. it 
needs to be explained. 

Intellectualism in fashion 
is regarded, even within 
parts of the industry, with 
grave suspicion. Fashion 
designers whose approach is 
cerebral rather than instinc- 
tive. analytical rather than 
intuitive, subversive rather 
than conventional, tend to 
make people nervous. Intel- 
lect in a fashion designer is 
generally perceived as 
unnecessary. Intellect is an 
attribute of philosophers, 
writers, artists, not of fash- 
ion designers. 

Historically. fashion 
designers - or dressmakers, 
tailors and couturiers as we 
called them until very 
recently - are craftsmen. 
Their business, beyond the 
basic demands of warmth 
and decency, has always 
been flattery. Their purpose 
is to use material, scissors, 
needle and thread to pro- 
mote sexual allure, to create 
an illusion of power, to 
flaunt wealth. Or. obvereely, 
to whisper of good taste, 
asceticism or self-effacing 
modesty. 

At the heart of their par- 
ticular skill, more important 
than colour, texture or deco- 
ration, is construction. The 
structure of clothing is what 
gives the body its idealised 
form - virile broad shoul- 
ders and slim hips for a sol- 
dier. hourglass curves for a 
courtesan, innocent, maid- 
enly slenderness for a mar- 
riageable girl. These are the 
obvious, simple ploys of the 
designer's art - the bravura, 
upfront performances. The 
more subtle stratagems are 


The best designers defy convention. They 
must be encouraged, says Brenda Polan 


those used to achieve more 
complex ends: only sophisti- 
cated cultures need to 
expand their semiotic vocab- 
ulary to express good taste, 
asceticism or overt self-ef- 
facing modesty. 

Which is all complicated 
enough. But then you have 
to factor in fashion. The 
human imagination is tortu- 
ous, tangled and restless. Its 
ideals are constantly chang- 
ing. nudged by new ideas, 
new aesthetics, new philoso- 
phies. new politics, new dis- 
coveries and new sciences. 

This perpetual shifting is 
expressed in everything 
mankin d does, believes and 
makes. And everything it 


Only in this 
century have 
disciplined 
intellects 
been applied 
to the history 
and meaning 
of dress 


wears. That urge towards 
change may be called prog- 
ress. historical imperative, 
evolution, revolution or even 
decline and decay. 

The serious semioticians 
claim to be able to read it all 
in the clothing of an age. 

Relatively new, however, 
are a historical perspective 
and a system of analysis. 
Only in this century have 
disciplined intellects been 
applied to the history and 
meaning of dress. Unlike 
their predecessors who 
worked in a craft tradition, 
learning by apprenticeship 
and by copying current mas- 
ters. fashion designers today 
have not only seen the work 
of their distant forerunners, 
they have also read the 
works of James Laver, Quen- 
tin Bell, Lawrence Langner, 
Pearl Binder, C. WiHet Cun- 
nington, Roland Barthes... 
and all the rest of the semi- 
oticians of dress. 

With the history of the 
craft as a resource and a 
new understanding of its sig- 
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HOW TO SPEND IT 


nlficance. it is arguably a 
dull fashion designer who 
does not take an intellectual 
approach. That tends to be 
the consensus among the 
brighter students of fashion 
design. For them, Rei Kawa- 
kubo of Co m m e des Garmons 
Is icon, inspiration and 
muse. 

When the Japanese 
designer first showed at the 
Paris pret a porter collec- 
tions in 1981. others like 
Vivienne Westwood. Giorgio 
Armani and Issey Miyake 
were already taking an ana- 
lytical approach to women's 
dress - respectively histori- 
cal, trans-gender and trans- 
cultural. But Kawakubo 
burst on to the western fash- 
ion scene with the mast radi- 
cal questioning of sartorial 
preconceptions yet seen. 

Like Miyake and like her 
contemporary, compatriot, 
close colleague and erstwhile 
intimate friend. Yohji Yama- 
moto. she was in a better 
position to do this than any 
western designer. She could, 
like them, use the static, 
restrained and regulated ori- 
ental tradition of clothing as 
a tool with which to explore 
and deconstruct the richness 
of occidental dress. 

Jacques Derrida's concept 
of deconstruction was not 
yet the buzzword it was to 
become in the later 1980s. 
but it was rapidly gaining 
fashionable ground among 
the literary and artistic. 
Briefly, it argued that no 
system of symbols is con- 
stant, not even language. 
For Derrida “there is noth- 
ing outside the text"; the 
associations a reader/ob- 
server brings to a text or to 
an artefact alter it in such a 
way that nothing can be said 
to have a single meaning. 

Post-modernism with its 
penchant for motifs 
wrenched out of context and 
robbed of consensual mean- 
ing. is a child of deconstruc- 
tion. Arguably, post-modern- 
ism is best applied to 
architecture, where the 
results, while sometimes ini- 
tially disturbing or shocking, 
are often magically beauti- 
ful. Looking back nearly 20 
years, to Rawakubo’s first 
Comme des Garyons show in 
Paris, it is possible to inter- 
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Off-whftn muttMayered bare back blouse, pleated long skirt, £430, 
and matching apron skirt, £315. Commas des Garmons, 59 Brooke 
Street, London W1; tak 0171-493 1258 

Photographer Wendy Carrig; Stylist Linda Leeming 
. Make-up^ Sally Knalheim for Jo Hansford, teL 0171-495 7774 
Hair Alison McKay for Stage Door, tet 0171-233 1460 
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Asy mme tric print embroidered lace dress, 62.950, and tan suede stack mutes (from the catwalk show) 
both by Issey Miyake, 270 Brompton Road, London SW3; tel: 0171-581 3760 
Nude semi-sheer tights by Aristoc from leading department stores 


pret what she was doing in 
this light. 

Certainly, those who were 
there on that extraordinary 
evening will never forget 
both the shock and the 
delight. Shock, because no 
one had made clothes like 
this before; and delight, 
because although they 
appeared to espouse a delib- 
erately ugly anti-aesthetic 
they were strangely compel- 
ling. And they demanded 
that you did more than react 
with the senses; they 
insisted you think about 
them. 

This was exciting not least 
because fashion in the late 
1970s and early 1980s was in 
a stagnant period, if intellec- 
tualism is back on the 
agenda, then the cause could 
be the ennui induced by 
fashion's recent sterile pere- 
grinations through minimal - 
ism, retrospection and ultra- 
prettiness. 

Rei Kawakubo has never 
ceased to stimulate mind, 
imagination and senses. 
Essentially, she melds the 
traditional Sino-Japanese 
concept of the body as an 
armature upon which lyrical 
sculptures of fabric are built 
with the western approach 
which prefers to display the 


body and which has a much 
richer battery of sartorial 
symbols for the purpose 
For spring, she has worked 
mostly in creamy whites, 
wrapping and folding fabric 
into a cocoon shape, playing 
with lopsided effects, apron 
fronts, raw-edged frills, Gre- 
cian gathers and cascades of 
flounces. She countered this 


This was an 
intensely 
romantic 
collection, 
swathed and 
draped, 
intricately cut 
and folded 


softness with stiffly chiselled 
shapes in corrugated fabric 
and bos pleats - the school- 
girl's gender-effacing body 
armour translated into some- 
thing quite grandiose and 
with a decidedly aggressive 
presence. 

This spring, Issey Miyake 
chose to show clothes very 
different from his recent col- 
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lections, which appeared pre- 
occupied with cutting-edge 
synthetics and, apart from 
the details, western sports- 
wear themes. This was an 
intensely romantic collection 
of - Hellenic-influenced 
clothes, swathed and draped, 
gathered and intricately cut 
and folded to achieve the 
trompe Voeil effects for 
which he was adulated in 
the late 1970s and early 
1980s. 

In those days, a Miyake 
show was like watching the 
most glamorous conjuring 
show imaginable, full of per- 
plexing and en chanting mul- 
tipurpose garments where 
something which looked like ; 
a hood turned into a sleeve, 
then into a train, then into a 
high-tied sash - all during 
one prowl of the catwalk. 
Issey's spring is, in addition, 
a hymn to colour, playing 
subtle harmonics up and 
down the spectrum. 

Yohji Yamamoto, the most 
consistently lyrical of the 
top trio of Japanese design- 
ers, played with. Charlie 
Chaplin lopsided, baggy dun- 1 
garee chirp moss. Edwardian- I 
lady languor (sketched in 
twisted fabric); Little 
Orphan Annie over -sized 
gaucherie and unexpected 
extras like monster trumpet 
sleeves and all -enveloping 
Austrian-blind ruching. 

From the new generation 
of Japanese designers. Rei 
Kawakubo’s protfigfe, Junya 
Watanabe, working only in 
many-textured white, 
explored the possibilities of 
mummy-like bandage effects, 
swathed, ruche d, s wagged, 
primitively frilled and 
flounced. In contrast to 
Watanabe’s monochrome 
approach, Masaki Matsushi- 
ma's vision is about lush fab- 
rics, ingenious tailoring and; 
operatic structure; eccentric' 
growths blossom from every 
comer of his breathtaking 
clothes, forming illusory 
fins, wings arid tails. 

These designers, however,; 
are no proof that there's a 
mood of intellectualism 
abroad in fashion. They 
always, do it. the proof lies 
in Miuccia Praia's unfin- 
ished hems, Jil Sander's lux- 
urious fraying, Clements 
Ribeiro'9 shredded chiffon 
and gaberdine, John Rocha’s 
asymmetric deep fringing; 
and Vivienne, Westwood’s 
revisiting of her 1980s cut- 


and-slasb theme. - 

The Belgians have a predi- 
lection for the intellectual 
approach, too. For spring, 
Martin Margiela - with 
-whom, significantly, Kawak- 
ubo shared a fashion show 
in Paris last autumn - did it 
by. pimtih of Kawakubo’s 
first unnerving little trick: 
displacement. The neck 
opening would be halfway 
down the torso so that on 
the body, the front rides up, 
the . back droops and a 
strange, rucked-up shoulder- 
line gives a Quasimodo 
effect 

Dries van Noten, a roman- 
tically eclectic designer, did 
skirts with wide, gappy 
waists which, were worn 
cinched in. and secured by 
long... wraparound .tapes 
above Which excess fabric 
was' bunched. Ann Demeule- 
meester -did it with rough 
texture, open outwork and 
crochet, all fashioned into 
clothes that are short at the 
front long at the back. 

The designers who choose 
an intellectual approach 
work in a fundamentally dif- 
ferent way from the so-called 
creative ones. They have 
read and absorbed the theo- 
ries of the semioticians, who 
have studied the rules of 
dress, and they self-con- 
sciously use t hem as intel- 
lectual tools. 

Creative designers, of 
whom John Galliano is per- 
haps the supreme modern 
exponent - work more- 
instineLlvely. They, too, have 


studied the history of dress, 
but they use this knowledge 
In a less analytical, more 
Intuitive way. These two 
very divergent approaches 
can be seen in most art 
forms, whether painting, 
sculpture, architecture, 
music or dance. 

The designers who choose 
to exercise their intellects do 
know they are on dangerous 
ground. It is at their pail 
that they rattle the chains of 
conventional beliefs about 
what clothes should look 
like. For although mankind 
Is addicted to change, there 
is another level on which it 
terrifies us. 

There is no doubt that the 
designs of people such as 
Issey Miyake, Comme des 
Garmons and Issey Miyake 
tend to have a ' limited 
appeal Apart from the fact 
they usually cany high price 
tags (though their diffusion 
lines are more accessible) it 
is mainly certain groups of 
people - architects, artists, 
museum curators, people in 
the media and the like - 
who take to them. But this is 
the kind of phenomenon that 
seems to have a way of dis- 
seminating itself, albeit in a 
vitiated form, throughout a 
culture.: 

And, after alL the future 
especially fashion’s - cannot 
lie in a back-to-the- 1980s nos- 
talgia trip. It has to move 
forward into some ' kind of 
dangerous unknbwtC We 
cannot, on the brink-bf-tbe 
millennium, lose our .bottle. 
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O ysters, cham- 
pagne and cav- 
iar used to top 
the list' "6f 
favourite Val- 
entine foods, with the cele- 
bratory associations and 
aphrodisiac reputations. But 
more and more of today’s 
Romeos are following the. 
Japanese lead of wooing 
with chocolate. 

Turin is known as one of 
the hot chocolate and coffee 
drinking capitals of the 
world. Nowhere else is caffe 
society more elegantly or 
assiduously pursued than in 
the splendour of the cafes 
and pastry shops that thrive 
in the wide colli neared 
streets of that handsome 
city. 

There are shops in Turin 
where you can find 60 or 
more differently died choco- 
lates, among them -the 
famous local speciality 
called GiandujottL. Even 
non-chocoholics like me will 
agree that tTifa chocolate and 
nut confection is a marriage 
made in heaven when tradi- 
tionally crafted using top 
quality ingredients, a sub- . 
limely creamy fusion of 
chocolate and toasted and 
ground hazels that melts 
voluptuously on the tongue; 
coating the palate with a 
nutty, sweet -salt. : ■. .. :/ * • 

' According to- Cioccolato. a 
celebration of. the pleasures 
of cocoa by Marco Mena- 
buoni (published by Nar- 
dinij, Giandujotti were cre- 
ated and launched in the 
middle of last century as a 
stop-gap solution. 

Turin was already famous 
for its chocolates but econo- 
mies were needed to over- 
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come the problems caused 
by Napoleonic blockades on 
imports entering the region. 
The Idea of stret ching expen- 
sively Imported chocolate 
with a local Ingredient was 
mooted. The plump hazels of 
the nearby Langhe hills 
were- proposed - to be 
roasted and finely milled so 
their oils added a smooth 
rich quality previously sup- 
plied solely by cocoa fat. 
And so a new product was 
born. 

Intended merely as a tem- 
porary measure, the new 
confection was initially 
given the affectionate name 
Givu, a local dialect word 
meaning cigarette stub or 
fag end, which indeed 
describes its stubby little 
shape rather well. But so 
successful were the choco- 
lates that the makers 
decided to keep them in 
their repertoire: 

They dropped the name 
Givu in favour of the more 
glamorous Giandujotti, 
named after the city's most 
popular carnival character, 
Gianduja or Gianduia (a 
good-timer, food, drink and 
fun-loving, character who 
looks more like a British 
toby Jug caricature than the 
spxitely ArZeqmno or harle- 
quin we associate most 
readily with. Italian carnival 
masquerades). - *• 

; The recipe did not change, 
nor the shape of the confec- 
tion - only its name. Yet 
you may be told, even in 
Turin, that Giandqjotti are 
so called because they are 
fashioned along the lines of 
Gianduja's bat. 

Last summer I visited an 
artisan maker of these 
famous Turinese chocolate, 
Guido Gobino of Laboratorio 
Arttgianale del Giandrqcrtto, 
to follow the traditional pro- 
duction process from hazel- 
nut harvest to unwrapping 
the end product and sam- 
pling it ' 

This comer of Piedmont is 
gastronomically blessed, 
famous for wine and white 
truffles among other things. 


and it is also the legal home- 
land of a notable nut, the 
Tonda Gentile delle Langhe. 
a variety of hazel prized 
above all others by confec- 
tioners and pastry cooks the 
world over. Its sweet and 
delicate flavour, its fat 
chick-pea shape, superior 
nutritional content and fine 
keeping quality are second 
to none. 

Farmers in the hills 
around Caravanzana raise 
fine potatoes and maize. The 
eggs from their chickens are 
sought after for the produc- 
tion of Panettone. Increas- 
ingly, though, the landscape 
is dotted with hazelnut 
groves, the rows of trees as 
neatly aligned as vines, as 
world appetite for nut prod- 
ucts grows. 

Hazels ripen gradually 
over a period of about five 
weeks. Each tree must be 
harvested at least twice, the 
nuts being picked from the 
ground shortly after they are 
ripe enough to falL It is only 
safe to leave them for a 
while if the weather is set 
fair. Damp can spoil them, 
rivers of rain will wash them 
down the slopes. 

The best harvesters used 
to be women, olive pickers 
from the south who travelled 
north for the hazelnut sea- 


son. Now the back-breaking 
task has been mechanised 
with vacuum machines nos- 
ing their way round the feet 
of the trees sucking up the 
ripe, fallen fruit. 

At a deafeningly noisy and 
dusty little establishment 
nearby, I watched newly 
arrived lorry-loads of nuts 
being sorted, clean and 
dried. Most are stored in 
silos in the shell, to protect 
against rancidity, to be 
cracked open, packed and 
delivered to order. 

The spent shells. 1 noted 
with pleasure, were saved 
for winter fuel. Sacks of 
them were stacked in an out- 
house, ready to shovel into 
the belly of a fearsome 
looking boiler. 

In his Turin workshop, 
chocolate-maker Guido Gob- 
ino told me that, although 
some confectioners use 
hazels from other sources, 
and some use refrigerated 
nuts for year-round produc- 
tion. he insists on the Tonda 
Gentile variety and will only 
make chocolate with them 
from autumn to March, 
when their quality is fre- 
shest and best 

I breathed in the intense 
smell of hazel nuts being 
roasted in batches for about 
45 minutes at around 90*0. 


The trick is to high roast 
them without burning. An 
experienced eye counts for 
more than thermometer or 
clock. 

Every now and then a 
sample nut is split open. 
When the heart of the hazel 
is oily and as nut brown as 
its skin, the heat is turned 
off. Cooking continues as the 

The nut 
chocolate 
has a life 
of its own, 
oozing and 
slumping 
this way 
and that 

nuts cool and skins are 
rubbed from them. Once this 
would have been done by 
hand. Now. slow motion 
mechanical paddles stir the 
nuts in a primitive-looking 
bucket in a Heath Robinson 
machine. 

The nuts are then ground 
to the finest of paste to elim- 
inate all trace of “sandy” 
texture, mixed with liquified 


chocolates from Africa and 
the Americas, icing sugar 
and milk powder, in a 24- 
hour long marathon that 
gives the end product its 
compact and velvety rich 
mouth-feel. No cheating. No 
short cuts. No hydrogenised 
vegetable fats or stabilisers. 
Then, at last, the lively and 
ultra smooth amalgam is 
ready to shape by extrusion 
or by hand. 

Most manufacturers make 
lOg Giandujotti. but the 
pride and joy of this com- 
pany is its reintroduction of 
the tiny 5g version. This had 
all but disappeared from the 
marketplace when patient 
and dextrous manual skills 
gave way to modernisation. 
But Gobino has brought it 
back, delicately extruding 
the tiny blobs through a 
meticulously designed pur- 
pose-built machine that apes 
the handmade original. 
These diminutive chocolates 
are scarcely a mouthful, just 
a tantalising taste, a sweet 
flirtatious kiss, so to speak. 

Although I tend to claim 
chocolate leaves me cold. I 
admit 1 was charmed by 
these miniatures. And I was 
totally seduced by a version 
of Qlandnjotto that weighs 
in at somewhere between 
half and I kg. These last are 


a rare and expensive treat. 
They can only be made by 
hand and fashioning them is 
a highly skilled and 
time-consuming business, as 
I discovered when a woman 
demonstrated how it was 
done. 

When the chocolate and 
nut amalgam reaches just 
the right temperature to 
manipulate successfully, she 
scoops up a great dollop of 
the stuff (the weight can 
only be approximate, each 
finished chocolate is 
unique). She slaps it on to a 
cold table and cajoles it 
gradually into submission. 

The nut chocolate has a 
life of its own, oozing and 
slumping this way and that. 
Slowly she tames it, weald- 
ing in one hand the largest 
metal spatula I have 
seen, and in the other a 
much shorter blade, more 
like a butter pat or scotch 
hand. 

She works and reshapes 
the mound again and again, 
until it is sufficiently cool 
enough to stand up under its 
own weight, complete with a 
little peaked top “like Gian- 
duja's hat". 

Hours later, when it is 
cold and solid, the gargan- 
tuan chocolates are festively 
wrapped and beribboned in 


G hampagne deals 
abound, especially 
on vintage 
berthings. The 
1990s will be great for 
celebrating the millennium', 
many 1989s are gorgeous 
now (1988s are probably 
best kept a while). 

Fullers is offering 
Pommery and Talttinger 
1989s at £20.99 and £23.99 
respectively. Nicolas is 
selling Lanson NV at 
£15.75. Bentalls of Kingston 
stocks the superior Vlimart 
range. 

Best buy by far, however, 
Is Mumm Cordon Rouge 
1989. which Oddbfns is 
offering at the equivalent^ 
£16.49 a bottle so long as 
you buy at least twoj.The 
label may look confusingly 
like the often-disappointing 
non vintage Cordon Rouge 
(frequently sold for more 
than £16.49), but the wine 
is delicious: creamy, rich, 
mature and just the job for 
those with two Valentines. 

Janets Robinson 

■ Hans Stucki, 68, 


Appetisers 

Bargain bottles of bubbly 




the magnificent dark blue 
and gold livery of the House 
of Savoy. 

It is not of a size one could 
eat alone - or even with 
another - unless actively 
seeking death by chocolate. 
On the other hand. I can 
think of few more spectacu- 
lar finale to serve at a dinner 
party any time between now 
and Easter. 

I would be tempted to dis- 
play it as a table centrepiece 
throughout the meal, as dec- 
orative as any floral arrange- 
ment. Unwrap it with cere- 
mony and slice it thinly for 
serving, offering it maybe 
with a basket of clementine, 
the fruit graced with its own 
leaves if possible, with coffee 
and brandy to follow. 

Those keener on more inti- 
mate scenes than a dinner 
for 12 or more might like to 
know about Crema di Gian- 
dujotto, which can be spread 
on warm brioche for deca- 
dent breakfasts in bed. 

■ Products by Laboratorio 
Artigianale del Giandujollo 
arc arriving now in Britain 
for the first time. Harrods 
and Selfridges in London trill 
be stocking them. Other retail 
and mail order inquiries 
should be addressed to the 
importer. Dammar Interna- 
tional, tel: 01 7 *4-177312. 
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opera-lover, football fan, 
chef-patron of the 
eponymous Basle 
restaurant and one of 
Switzerland's best-loved 
and respected chefs, has 
announced his retirement 
after nearly 30 years. The 
restaurant name remains, 
and Stucki stays on as 
culinary consultant 
Sous-chef Jean -Claude 
Wicky, who has seconded 
Stucki for the past nine 
years, stays on, along with 
the nest of the staff who 
have all been retained by 
new owner Pierre Buess. 
The two MIcheTin stars 
automatically disappear with 
the change of ownership, 
but Buess’s aim is to regain 
them by 2000. Sue Style 

■ Another £4.99 wine, 
stocked by Victoria Wine 
and soon to arrive in 
Salnsbury’s. looks like an 
£8.99 bottle. Abbotts 
Cumulus Shiraz 1996 looks, 
to all intents and purposes, 
like the sort of wine the 
Australians are currently 
lobbing until such 


enthusiasm into the £8 to 
£12 category. Only the 
small print at the bottom of 
the label betrays this wine's 
origins as a southern 
French wine, Appellation 
M/nervols Contrive. 

It has been made from 
older parcels of Syrah vines 
at the co-op in the sleepy 
village of Laura by 
Australian Norda Abbott, 
wife of another Australian 
winemaker Nigel Sneyd, 
who has been churning out 
hugely successful wines at 
Hardy’s Domafne de la 
Baume winery near B&ziers. 

She did her doctorate in 
flavour compounds in 
Shiraz and the wine 
certainly tastes well worth a 
fiver - in a modem, slightly 
clenched sort of way. 

Cuvfee Mythlque 1994, Val 
d'Orbieu’s melting pot for 
interesting parcels of dense 
red wine, is a more complex 
blend, with many more 
layers of flavour, as one 
would expect from an 
additional year’s ageing and 
an extra pound. Tradition- 
alists should seek out 


Safe way's allocation of this 
popular wine at £5.99. JR 

■ A Morrtagny Premier Cru 
from the Buxy co-op is 
unlikely to express the 1996 
white burgundy vintage to 
its fullest extent. Such a 
wine, reduced by larger 
Tescos from £6.99 to £4.99 
between February 4 and 
March 3, is relatively simple 
but refreshing in a 

lean, lemony way. JR 

■ Andrew Whitley has 
been baking for 21 years at 
The Village Bakery, 
Melmerby, Cumbria. More 
than 50 different breads, 
rolls, cakes and biscuits are 
on offer and he has a web 
site (www.village-bakery. 
com) and e-mail (an drew© 
village-bakery.com) for 
bread lovers. 

Whitley has finalised a 
complete list of two- and 
five-day breadmaking 

courses for toe rest of the 
year, including festive 
breads. For details ring 
01768-881515, few 881848. 

Nicholas Lander 
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LONDON PROPERTY 


Three irresistible reasons 
for living in London . . . 



. . . and one 
exceptional way 
to view them 

Capital Wharf, Monument House 
and 15 Trinity Square. Three 
stunning collections of luxury 
apartments right in the 
heart of London. 

The perfect combination of a great 
lifestyle and an outstanding 
investment. 

To experience the reality of these 
superb homes telephone today and 
ask for our unique CD-ROM. 

it’s virtually irresistible. 

Prices from £155,000 to £750,000. 


07000 NUHOME 

6 8 4 6 6 3 


Vietc from IS Trinity Square 
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SMITHS GORE 


THE RHOWNIAR CENTRE 

ABERDOVEY, GWYNEDD 



A substantial Grade II Listed Country Mouse with 
adjoining catering and residential accommodation. 

Situated in a delightful coastal setting adjacent to the 
Snowdonia National Park and formerly used as an 
Activity Centre. 

Gardens, parkland and agricultural land. 

ABOUT 37.8 ACRES (15.3 Ha) 

FOR. SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 



Lichfield Office Tel: 01543 251221 
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John Clegg & G 


SCOTLAND - EAST LOTHIAN 

EXCELLENT INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 

200 acres of (op qnality land 
suitable forvegrtablefcereal crapping. 

Available for sale privately with the benefit of 
a contract fanning arrangement. 

Price Guide 6650.000 

This should be o* interest to investors seeking reinvestment or roll-cvo- relief. 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
Contact fan Lambert 
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WOODLAND FOR SALE 

Carmarthenshire, South Wales 
66.4 ha (164 Acres) 

A substantial, predominantly maturing forest 
with a considerable area ready for harvesting. 

Should be of particular interest to investors 
requiring reinvestment relief from CGT. 

Offers in the region of £295,000. 
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Elegant spacious townhouse 

SALISBURY CITY CENTRE 

A short walk from the station. City Centre, 
shops, the Cathedral Close and Water Meadows. 
2 reception, kitchen/breakfast room, Clks, 4 beds, 
2 bathrooms, garden. Gas CH, double garage 

ONLY TWO REMAINING 
£235,000 

Myddelton and Major 01722 337575 
Humberts 01722 324422 


£ 
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ffAMPTONS 

JL JL INTERNATIONAL 


RESIDENTIAL INVESTMENT OPPORTUN] 

Prime London Locations 
Available as single units or multiples 


ADDRESS 

YIELD 


Courtfield Gardens. S. Kensington 
Fltzclnrence House. Hoi laid Park Avc 
Onslow Square - SW7 
Royal Westminster Lodge - SW1 
Vincent Square, Pimlico - SW1 
Dandridge House. Spitalfields - El 
Royal Tower Lodge - El 
Prince Regent Court. Rotherhiibe - SE16 
Lennox House, Richmond Bridge 
Chatsworih Lodge, Chiswick - W4 


ACCOMMODATION 


2 bed, 2 bath. 1 recep 

3 bcd^2 bath, 1 recep 
1 bed, 1 baib. 1 recep 
J.bed, 1 balh,[ reap 

1 bed. I bath, 1 recep 

2 bed, 2 both. 1 recep 

1 bed. I bath, 1 recep 

2 bed, 2 bath. 1 recep 
2 bed. 2 hath. 1 recep 
1 bed, l bath. I recep 


ASKING PRICE 


f37&00ff : 
£400,000 
£230,000 . 

£285,000 .. . 
£188,000 V 

£200D0O::-£. 
£135.000- - : 

£ 145.066 

S 3 AOJOWS-- 
£15OXW0- ' 


rentcwk 

£635 ‘ 

£500 

£330 

£415 

£285 

£325 

£220 

£200 

£617 

£245 


GROSS 

8.7ft 

63 % 

7.5* 

7.6ft 

7.9ft 

8.6ft 

■7.4‘Jf 

7.1ft . . 

9 Aft 

S 3 % 


Vacant flats suitable for lettings, also available 
Please contact: George Humphreys 
Tel: 0171 824 8822 Fax: 0171 736 5331 


{ 

f e: 


r LAST REMAINING ^ 
EXCELLENT VALUE 
2 BED APARTMENTS 

MOST IN EXCESS OF 1,200 SQ FT 

Prices from £315,000 
Tel: 0171 620 1500 

Marketing Suite Open 7 Days 


■■■*■ SERVICED APARTMENTS 
■■■ IN LONDON 

Selection of one bedroom and two bedroom 
apartments within W I and W8 areas 

SHORT OR LONGTERM STATS NOW AVAILABLE 

Th" ApjrtnM_'iU Service T\-1 : 0 i 3 1 '?-1* iJ-Jt F.\>- . 0 i 1 V 1-t C, 

E-mail: '.Jlci&iparrmrnt.cu.cii Internet: htcp.. , -«ww..Tp4r?iw:it C!) lik 


JOHN D WOOD N CO | 



ADDISON ROAD, W14. 

6 betamns 4 nxcpckn mu swinsntaR pool cOautt pektag. gsraseiodwfffW 
' SZ7>ga>&N0«qlU 
Grade Price £4,000000 

KENSINGTON OFFICE: 0171 727 0705 Fax: 0171 221 7281 

onaik sdsstfbcfJotadwMiLcfMric 


Rood Twretted Pied a Tana 

(HoHand Park Amoa/MOna Aware) 

4- D*ghtM FW m lowly limited Housa 
• Easyaxsss: Ctty/HealhnmWssI Country 
♦ Cleat. T«fc WWte and Single 
♦ Appealing urn cscuhr stung room 
wifi open lire 

+ idaaJtar singh or coipie 

flffais user £200,800 


Anteosfl Appeba Sottfors 
7 Hen Squat Uncourt tan, L*dM.WC2A JflA 
MM7I2C7W# Fat 0171 2C02t» 

E Itoi. mattbaxCbnAnsc'jpoelncaiA 


Upper Grosvenor St 
Mayfair, W1 

A magnificent hi^z critinged first 
floor period flat. Entrance Hall, 
Drawing Room, Dining Room. 
Kitchen, 2 Bedrooms' wim Ensnite 
Bathrooms. Guest Cloakroom, 
Terrace, Resident Caretaker; Direct 
Lift Access. Lease 52 yts.- 

£1*200,000 

RIKJtVf O17I-WJ0S» 
MRKLANEAMKTMBfiS 01714200X3 


London 


TOWER BFfc Extra defux 2 
bedroom apt 1350 sq It ♦ 
Paridoo/Storage/Fitness ent 
twrace on river near Design 
CnL Ready In 2 months. 
Contract assgnt for sale. 

F*c 001-718-783-0308 lor dotafa. 


CITY 8 BLOOMSBURY WC1. For a 
compr eh a n a i vo 1st at quafity 1S2 bed 
imduin apanmena tnm-£290 pim 
Tel: 0171250 1012 Hurfeld SaM Cerr 


BUYING FOR INVESTMENT? 

EDINBURGH 
CITY CENTRE 
offers outstanding value for money, 
irhb excellent capital growth - 
expected over Ae iusu few yeara. 

Mewi property srtuaied near to 
.. Princes Sneer and (be new 
Parliament site. 

4 bedroom hotrac. 3 b athro o m s. 

. loungc/dining room, study, 
imegral garage; pado gardea 

£155,000 to jrMd 7J2% 

■ WHY FAY DOUBLE OS THREE 
TIMES THE PRICE IN CONDONT 

CONTACT: . 
MALCOLM WAKRACK . 
SENATE INTERNATIONAL 
TEUtiDI 326363S 
■ FAX: 0131 726 3639 


I OLD THEATRE COURT 

BANESIDESEl 

A SELECTION OP NEWLY BUILT 
TWO BEDROOM ARAR3MEN1S 
WITHIN EAST WALKEMC DKTAJVCH 
of the Crrr 

NOW READY FOR 

immediate; occupation 

FRIGES FROM £196,000 

Parking space available at 

AN ADDITIONAL £15. 000 


DUNCAN ALLEN 

0171 407 2790 
FAX: 0171 407 3275 


IIO MH 


'earch 


CJTV-P1ED A TERRE 17X1 6 ft studta flat 
with private parfong. Secure new block, 
porter, gym. roof terrace. £105.000. 
Hutford Sahi Can: 0171 250 1012. 

HEART OF BELGRAVIA. A uniqja first B 
Hal In modem tx&fing. rilling room, drinfl 
mom, 2 beds, 2 beta, Ittad Utefian, long 
lease EMSflOQ. let 0171 2M BB16 

CROMWELL ROAR Newly rafurtXsrietl 
S bedroom, recep, kitchen and 
bath roam. £400 pw. Enhance Poes: 
0171 629 0501 



JOYCE 


London's No.l Specialist 
Search Company . 

■ Wc Purchase Rrtkkraiil Property 
and hvaoMiB for Chons.' _ 

• Expat Central London Knowledge. 

• RJCS Qualified and (owned. 1 

-LET US SEARCH FOR YOU.' 

Tel: *44 171 83S 1066 
Few -r44 IT! 838 1077 
wwJbooKScardi.cb.iik. 

- • Kolghrabridgc, SV3 - 


ISWGTON&Cm 

■ A selection of houses and 
fists available for rent in aD 
price ranges. Famished or 
unfumisbed. Many ready for 
imnwdiate occopation. . 

Td: 0171 226 4221 
Fax: 0171 226 4167 



OLD STREET Freehold family house. 3 
beds, pado, gantan, £239,000. Huriord 
SaM Carr 0171 2501012 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


MAHYLEBONE W1. Shmnina 2 (U bed. 2 
baths, efibt recep, penthouse flat with 
canserv and roor terrace In new 
development FF, 2 car spaces, 999 year 
lease. E4KL00aDTZ0171 4082738 


INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY 


For purchase or tease: 

prestigious real 
estate inSwftzerland 


ENJOY THE SECURITY OT YOUR OWN PIECE OF THE AMERICAN WEST 
FROM AS LITTLE AS £45 PER MONTH. 



■yewd Mac A KcWi B es d re «awP»^»^^to ri i wilM . Wi se dsawimhsattg 

JpcnMu priced ftoaM.Msae web mmjbs daws pspscatVA* 4WL kxcmt on dnSWag 

bitaccapnl4joB)CnnaridrpaTBxi>waf<rarauasi Ms ^Sfc MaMhsqhsiMS 

■ Mw e(A*nofdanaMcagimBs—>)'nMreeo<—MraMK 
«xy<4hiKraretodKtKgrawfe«>i<xtiwcwMifaUU.1Mic«EtiiWilaIyla>IHdl 

Tal Int +44 (UK) (0)181 908 0815 iMwrevEMiw ra /WBBgidratgTOW 


i .i;-n \ \ ki-N i -r< >i ' i : f\ i 1 1 imi :ln \t h >n ’■ 




B Sa toh te as an admMsttatfrai agrianlc or 
tmdkal ranter eras corporate haadquartm 
■7J06 ices o f now Ma ndTOl vineyards. 
■Gttteai 23*000 sq. ft + ftifly modern 
equipped Fwmhousa j/ooo sq. ft. 
Ddahohonfrite 

falp://wwimooifliaaj1i/biBines6/reatestaie 
-wq»brt])KStgtenMEcoaoniteCounsettK 
ISJ. B0C1460, OV4820 MtrtreiH/SwfcwUnd 
Fm+ 41 (a) 963 80 65 


SWITZERLAND vnan C hnRrei ■ Tbc Affipb - Ekanxmc dc fByife 

Ths Dantdns ds rBysba is an urapdh 16 ecu nstisl perited ssUs sfinMsd on an reriy 

■ aw s atf >pMimi«stoutdcfathscsntiiofMfa«»,irarnsifamysdlohrifltwfaiwbsOonBdw 

ds is Rsbdwcs- 

hrifassaqr access BtMcartra of men raid to fas Hoc dDrev Bihlt car sWkn and iM 

pfass. The vww* am MnoUdy sturrinQ and fits peme rad bssuly d As mtamwntb 1 

kfahrwteM 

AitwhiBhwtprirtof twOonrewdsrSysteniareaOsdng UsiqsplMi»y«p B »nenaln 

#>• ■ASMOSWT.xrt* sis b*to*wl»tf>sstwar«Jwds of Sabs voMp Urns apsrtnwjW nBar] 

dwimdKnliaa.ianoemKBsdlMSi sfan snduifwitiMipdres. . 

Vfara din bssulyi ssaxxy and s bosfly qwfty diha 1200m wih swry kcOfy bam 

sfang id bdL samiwiq. wiW. kauy hotels, rsstenrwiti. reettm shsss and 1 

bcudquss. It is m Wwnwtawiy ranmnad yet hnnsraotasd nseit psrted farri bur 

sad oaeBy s ic iseB e M ths defiphM of Uomrwm, on lobs Sanwa. |ua 20 nfnuSw reap by 

mad, era Ho know by fain. 

Ths Domains da rSysfa rapmsnli a salting of urtque bssuly and bsnqu^y wbh 
popsrtos cObnd m a now corpwVie pdoa 

Mbn tam tmpn ^ucaafiao^ 

Up lo (5% Ibisnckig niWA at SMss Rwk taorfasgs ratssof appres. M 
Thus fnMhoid poapwfas npasaa flw wy beat tnoqio of spmtmanfa dafak 1 

■hich ws Md, WBSjp and pnmcis bi S srit fi s niL Lmsida Pmpsrfiss bflwtwdwaf la a! 

Bilfah oensd Swfst carapwv «9h omt 20 yens mpwisncw,eBidao lutsiMce on i 

badi Sww* and woihWds, Company domidhfion aid work pemBs far iJMa saiUng 


BUYING ABROAD? 


Tft* Spring avsnaas property tdnbition: 

•Th^ Cumberland Hotel 

Marble: Arch* London W1 

Friday 13th. Saturday 14th, Sunday i5th February 1998 
Friday 1200 - 18 QO.. Sat/Sm 1030 - 1700 

Over 50 top Agents and Developers from Spain and the 
Baled lies, the Canaries, Gibraltar; Greece. Austria, Portugal. 
France; Italy, Cyprus, Malta, Florida and die Caribbean 
will be displaying their properties. 


THE 


IN T E.R N A.TIONA L 

P RJ> P E R 'T V "S B O W 

.Tel : . 0 1 7 1 -• 7 3.5- JS 1 8 4 
FREE- Admission 


LEONARDS PROPHRUES INTERNATIONAL 

WT 444 (0)181 906 0515 or WT +44(0)1*1 968 6976*1 94 


AJi.i r ix>nA\ 


WESTERN CARIBBEAN 

Private LOond. Belize 
Taa me IsLod caRfviuag 
5 btsbeaped acres ani 5 seres of »MiIIand 
d^upoRd u a WUUUfb Reserve. 

Houung cMBpia w«b S bedraoa aiboh 
kncben.<finiQ£pariniMi Staff qoasm 
Muin* and beseb equipment. 

Pstcrsbi use M s pn«ie home 
oraoesehicive rH«L 
Caotecr JaterGenna p 
CLUTTONS DANIEL SMITH, 
LONDON OFFICE 

Ttli f |71 468 1010, FW0t7l 6293203 . 
cjbsQ: bonwaJHKlg rin irrawrTi no 



Snw * urank. P Bm Edepona, Ure| 
Maraba.JnBa.Bwif«LC4»w, 

vftKBflfc-dfMiibtegoIimpaita - 

C BMW qtfyiHt- TSreLK by rattan. 

BAtEAnCO-HaSmcasndHsnoiEa. 
POTRIBAL ■ Gd txsnss h mpoftragion. 

IFMKE - Aude egkn ■ Canaasoone ete. 

IQbmdrr ^Bmwms tghawM. 

Do wCN tteVBUCbosduiqi votes. 


World Cli^s He 

Free/ctit 1 0500 50 


hawnaOcrat: *44181 553 6294 
I 9oidt 'iiattS*sdmaaOdBLpkmi 


UAfl BELLA. Franfline goo vfila, 3 bed. 
3 bath, garage, private gdn, pool,- 
Absotufe Bargain, -t-44 (0}1789 293111 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS Monthly 
' okL iwr & sU pmprdB, logoi column 
etc. Ask lor your .FREE copy now. Tsh. 
mat 947 1834 : ' ' 


LAKEpENEVA . 
SWITZERLAND 
Unique -Opportunity 
Prestigious aewBevefop ri ieui 
between Geneva and Moobbux 

1 offrj fng o linrirw f mimhw tif 

: ap a ngteji fa lorgileito •' 

l ; . ' nao-SuriasTeKitieiax.: r _ 

■ . ■>,' 
- ; .For i rfaii t i ll BP ' COWilCt:; 1. 


apn^Uadj-OudMaid 
WJ4M381800' 
Fajc444(Q)I4S3 34)1077 


TAYLOR 

WOODROW 

I.I !\! 'RV MARINA 
APARTMHMS IN. 

GIBRALTAR 



C ormorant Whar p 

- GIBRALTAR' ' 


TAX-SATOJGS^I 


[WARM^CViATEl 


FROM £236^003 


Tl.il: 0181 477 3703 
FAX: 00 350 75529 
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Detached hoose fci Rawflnsop Road, Oxford: ttsaU under competftlwbkMmg lor £835,000 


Scarce house on the market in Canterbury Road, Oxford, in need of upgrading: price was bid up to £902,000 


The sky’s the limit in the golden belt 

Guide price £650,000; selling price, £900,000. Anne Spackman looks at how a shortage of family houses is causing prices to rocket 






% 





hlle the 
property 
market in 
London and 
the home 
counties has yet to waken 
from its winter hibernation, 
a little farther out in the 
shires of middle England, 
the year has opened to a 
flurry of activity. 

Buyers who failed to find a 
home before Christmas were 
back on their telephones the 
instant offices reopened in 
January. The prohlemis that 
there is almost nothing for 
them to buy. ...... 

The lack of property for. 
sale is most acute in Oxford 
and Cambridge. Not a single 
house was available in the 
£400,000 plus price / range in 
either 

ter in the surrounding vil- 
lages. If the odd family 
boose does come an to the 
market, it will be almost 
impossible to value, as there 
are dozens of potential buy- 
ers -* many with very deep 
pockets. 

Two sales last year in 
north Oxford indicate the 
level of competition. FPDSa- 
vilis was instructed , on the 
first, hous? to come up far 
sale In. Canterbury Road far 
18 years. Large and excel-, 
lently located, it was in need 
of general upgrading. - 
}t set '-a guide price of 
£650,000 to £700.000, attract- 
ing the derision of fellow, 
agents at such a vast' sum. 
Four cash buyers bid against 
each other for the house and 
it sold for £902,000. ‘ . 

A simil ar result was seen 
with a detached house in 
nearby Bawlinson Road. An 
excellent family house, in 
good condition, with a large 
garden, it sold under com- 
petitive bidding for £835,000. 
It cannot be long before the 


£im barrier is broken in one 
Of the highly prized north 
Oxford streets. 

In-. Cambridge it is a simi- 
lar story. Taft Manor, a vil- 
lage property priced at 
£600.000, sold last year for 
more than Elm. A similar ly 
sized house in the village of 
Impington, with a guide 
price of £575,000 attracted 
seven bidders and eventually 
sold far more than £850,000,. 

. The normal family eco- 
nomics which have -dictated 
the limits of bouse prices no. 
longer seem to apply in 
. these markets. Many buyers 
not only have the equity 
from their ' own property 
sale,- but a bonus from the 
city dr ana : of the -high tech- 
nology businesses in Cam- 
hridga Others are returning . 
fBp-overSttsiWib. substan-' 
tial capital • 

If their cash is insufficient 
to secure the right house, 
their salary allows them to 
add a hefty mortgage on top. 

Richard Hatch of Carter 
Jonas in Cambridge ’ says 
wealthy buyers from outside 
the area arrive expecting to 
be in a strong position and 
get a rude awakening.' “It 
takes - time for people to 
catch up with the market,* 
he saysl' ' ' • 

-To get a good quality 
house in Cambridge, you 
need a minimum of £500,000 
and you need to have it 
ready to spend immediately. 

If anything comes on, there 
will be at least 10 people" . 
viewing straight away. The 
doctors and academics can 
no longer compete." - . 

Oxford and Cambridge lie 
within the swathe of 
England which is referred to 
by planners and academics 
as the “golden belt". This 
area curves like a rainbow 
from. Berkshire, and Wilt- 
shire in the south-west. 


Toft Manor, a village property near Cambridge, priced at £600,000, sold last year for more than £1m 


through Oxfordshire and on 
to Cambridge in the east 

According to one estimate. ' 
which predicts that England 
will need to accommodate 
4.4m extra households in the 
25 years up to 2016, the popu- 
lation' In the golden belt will 
grow faster than anywhere 
rise. The projection expects 
south-east England to see 
the. highest -actual number of 
new households but. as a 
proportion of current popula- 
tion, the counties of middle 
England will see the greatest 
increase. 

Not all parts of the golden 
belt are tinder the same pres- 
sure as Oxford and Cam- 


bridge. Around Banbury. 
Lane Fox reports strong, but 
not excessive, demand. Buy- 
ers willing to opt for a sec- 
ond-best village or a house 
in need of work will at least 
have something to look at. 

But would the competition 
for houses in Oxford and 
Cambridge be alleviated by 
building new settlements in 
the countryside around the 
cities? Not according to the 
people who know - the buy- 
ers and agents on the 
ground. 

The property in heavy 
demand and short supply is 
period property in city cen- 
tres and villages. The prop- 


erties which languish on the 
market, even in popular 
counties, are primarily 
estate bouses built in the 
past 30 years. Any new 
building projects must there- 
fore avoid exacerbating this 
mismatch. 

Take Wiltshire as an 
example. Ga\in West, Hamp- 
tons' regional director in 
western England, reports 
strong demand for centrally 
located properties in Chel- 
tenham. particularly from 
empty n esters - couples 
whose children have left 
home - trading down from 
large houses. There is also 
strong demand for country 


cottages and family houses 
in villages. 

Much of that demand 
comes from the IT industries 
based in Swindon, which has 
heavy concentrations of 
modern housing, and no 
shortage of family houses for 
sale, but they are not what 
the buyers want. 

Everywhere, agents report 
that buyers will only go for 
something new if it has char- 
acter and a sense of exclu- 
siveness. phis a good loca- 
tion. Sheila Hodgkinson of 
Gluttons in Oxford says: 
"New suburban develop- 
ments will do nothing to kill 
the pressure.” 


Gavin West says only a 
few period house-hunters 
will make the switch to 
something newer. “If some- 
body has built a good qual- 
ity, niche development in 
the country, with natural 
stone and period features, a 
few buyers will cross over," 
he says. 

“But very’ few houses are 
built to that standard and 
buyers have very strict ideas 
about what they are looking 
for." 

Judith Bevan is a buyer 
who echoes that sentiment. 
She and her family were 
looking to move from an 
old cottage in a village out- 


side Bristol into Marl- 
borough, so her sons could 
be within walking distance 
of school, shops and sports 
facilities. 

With little on the market, 
they considered renting, in 
order to meet the deadline 
for starting school in Sep- 
tember 

Even then, they were in 
competition with several 
Other famili es. 

They finally found a large 
old semi-detached house half 
a mile from the town centre. 
“"We might have looked at 
something new, such as a 
house faced in flint, depend- 
ing on its location, but we 
weren’t offered anything like 
that and we didn’t want to 
be on a development" 

Given that the stock of 
period property cannot be 
increased, how can develop- 
ers best meet the demand in 
the golden belt? The hottest 
spots are in the centres of 
popular cities such as Oxford 
and Cambridge, where 
people want to be within 
walking distance of key facil- 
ities. That is likely to mean 
redeveloping existing com- 
mercial or administrative 
sites. 

Nicholas Brown of Knight 
Frank in Oxford sees this as 
the way forward. "There is a 
new site at Rewley Park 
right by the station in 
Oxford, where Persimmon 
Homes is building a mixture 
of apartments and town 
houses," he says. 

“There is such a small 
number of lovely classic 
houses available to buy, that 
if people have to be in 
Oxford, they will have to 
look at developments like 
that." 

And what of the lovely, 
classic houses themselves? It 
seems their prices can only 
carry on upwards. 


On the Move 



view so fine you 
could frame it 

Anne Spackman visits the newly restored Stour 
House, where Constable once pitched his easel 


“"I rom the terrace of Stour 

H House the view sweeps 
south over smooth, green 
_ lawns and water-mead- 
i to the church tower in Dedr 
el Vale, immortalised by John 
stable in his paintings, 
he scaie was not always so 
nqnil: when the house 
>nged to Randolph Churchill. 

fears ago, the lawns were a 
js of weeds. Churchill s 
nd, the gardener Xenia Field, 
iris how he responded to the 
9 lcm with an over-enthusias- 
close of fertiliser. A message 
owed: “Lawn ruined. Grass 
eral black. My summer 
deed: come as soon, as posst- 

I* . ■ • — 

fmrchiirs next, ingenious 
hod for tackling the weeds 
i to organise a “plantain 
epstahe”. in which the chil- 
li of East Bergtiolt village 
ild compete to pull up the 
itain with the longest root, 
one of Churchill’s Wogra- 
*, Xenia Field records that 
prizes were presented by 
cy. Viscountess Astar. 

©nr House is a fitting-setting 
such iOustrious characters, 
so ihe $uffolk/E&ex borders. 


it is a village house at the front, 
on the edge of East Bergholt, but 
with the aspect of a country 
house, at the back, where the 
views are of the Stour Valley. 

The garden has been gently 
restored since Randolph Chor- 
dtiU’s day by its present owner, 
Robert Wallace. There is an area 
of woodland, a lime walkway 

'It is one of the 
best houses to 
come to the 
market in 
this area for 
several years' 

and a pavilion overlooking a 
fountain in the main lawn, 
which is shaded by splendid, 
mature trees. . 

The honse has undergone a 
similar programme of restora- 
tion. Its [rink pebble-dash render- 
. mg has been removed to reveal 
the original red brick. The 
ground floor is arranged so that 
the principal reception rooms 


look out over the Constable 
view; the first floor is dominated 
by the master bedroom suite and 
the second ’ floor baa been 
arranged to provide three large 
bedroom suites. 

It is all the work of Wallace, 
whose business is restoring his- 
toric houses in west Loudon. His 
latest project, which ome to the 
market last mouth, is the conver- 
sion of one of the largest 
detached villas in Holland Park 
from six flats into a family house 
of more than 9,000 sq ft. 

Crassttnm House on Addison 
Road has five main reception 
rooms, including a barrel- 
vaulted ballroom, seven princi- 
pal bedroom suites and an 
indoor swimming pool. 

It is the latest in a series of 
similar projects Wallace has 
undertaken in the area, includ- 
ing two previous refurbishments 
in Addison Road. Knight Frank 
is asking £5. 95m for -the free- 
hold. 

Meanwhile, Wallace is engaged 
on a grand project closer to 
home. He has bought the White- 
way Estate near Exeter in 
Devon, which consists of more 
than 18,000 sq ft of principal 



Stour House: there is already Interest at above the asking price 


house, plus four cottages and 
1,000 acres. He has already 
embarked on a £2m restoration 
programme. “It will be a text- 
book Georgian mansion," he 
says. 

Stour House is up for sale with 
a guide price of £lm- Few owners 
of grand country houses would 
dare go to market at what is 


traditionally such an un seasonal 
time. But Wallace has the confi- 
dence of an insider. “There is an 
overflow of unsatisfied buyers 
from last year," he points out, 
“so we thought we would be 
ahead or the pack." 

According to the agents - 
Knight Frank, Strutt and Parker 
and FPDSavills - he is right “It 


is one of the best houses that has 
come to the market in this area 
for several years," says Mark 
Oliver of FPDSavills. «We 
already have interest at above 
the asking price." 

The new owners will be acquir- 
ing the house to which Profnmo 
fled following the revelation of 
his affair with Christine Keeler. 


They will be opposite the bouse 
where Constable was bom - he 
made sketches from the lawn at 
Stour House. 

And they will be living in the 
home of which Randolph Chur- 
chill is reported to have said: 
“Aren’t I lucky to have this gar- 
den? How can people live in Lon- 
don?" 
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Gardening 


This fad 


should be 


put out 


to grass 



Robin Lane Fox is less than 
impressed with ‘waving’ borders 


E nglish gardeners have 
been having an excel- 
lent run in the clear, 
unwintry weather. 
The first of the cro- 
cuses are well out; many people 
have daffodils and there are 
clouds of flower on the wonderful 
Winter Cherry. Whoever would 
wish to garden differently or in a 
different c lima te? 

There are. however, dedicated 
minorities who think the UK is 
behind the times and doing it all 
wrong. One of them is dogmati- 
cally green and refuses, absurdly, 
to use any weedkiller, even those 
that have no effect on the soil. 
Others have started to argue that 
the way forward in gardening is 
somewhere in continental 
Europe, possibly between Stutt- 
gart and Vienna. 

For more than 30 years. I lived 
and observed what is now pres- 
ented as the “new wave” in 
planting from this part of the 
world. It had a short season, little 
sense of colour and looked for 
most of the year like a meadow 
in a mess. Nothing new has hap- 
pened to it since, except that we 
are told to imitate its swathes of 
rampant, orange-flowered peren- 
nials in English sunlight where 
they seldom look convincing. 

The latest minority has started 
to champion grasses. Grasses are 
not exactly news in most of their 
forms to English gardeners, and 
many of us go grassy and read 
books that start with introduc- 
tory chapters about man's sad 
decline from the savannah. 

Almost any group of plants has 
its unrecognised stars and possi- 
bilities, and I willingly accept 
that English gardens may be 


missing some of the particular 
favourites which are only known 
to the exponents of Eurograss. 

Miscanthus sinensis Silberturm 
seems to be one of them. If you 
want an upright grass which is 
8ft high. There are also some 
master artists who will always 
make a planting look more beau- 
tiful than yours or mine. Neither 
the master artists, nor the few 
neglected stars are reasons for 
going mad and turning more of 
our gardens into a grass park. 

This month, two of our leading 
“grass ies" are publishing a finely 
photographed book which will 
intrigue anyone who wants to 
return to the prairie. 

Piet Oudolf is the great name 
to conjure with and those who 
know his Dutch nursery near 
Arnhem have nothing but praise 
for his sharp eye for fine perenni- 
als. The nursery is at Broekstaat 
17. 6999 De Hummelo and is open 
from Tuesday to Saturday 
between 10am and 4pm from 
March 15 to November IS ftel: 
0314-381120). 

He has been chosen by one of 
the UK's leading nurserymen, 
John Cook of Green Farm Plants, 
to design his new nursery garden 
in Hampshire. Plainly, he is an 
artist with plants and as a co- 
author of Gardening with 
Grasses , with Michael King 
(Frances Lincoln. £20). he will 
reach a wider English audience. 
Perhaps he will persuade them, 
but on this topic he does not per- 
suade me. 

It is not just that the preface is 
talking rubbish when it claims 
that “ornamental grasses appear 
to have been discovered by 
English gardeners only recently”. 



Stipa gigantea: tall and arching grass can be used to take pride of place at the top of steps 


Gordon Library 


Some or us were sick or them by 
the early 1970s. 

[ am resistant to subtle and 
mendacious photographs which 
shon r their subject in flattering 
light or rare, winter wonder- 
lands. “Shortly after sunrise” is 
the revealing caption for a border 
of giant yellow Inulas at risk to 
waving grasses, which leaves me 
wondering what it looks like four 
weeks later on a hot day after 
lunch. 

The winter section photo- 
graphs nothing but clumps of 
dead grass fingered by frost. 
Rime bides a multitude of sins, 
but it is not the reason for grow- 
ing grasses before anything else. 

This winter, proponents of 
rime were welcome to try to pho- 
tograph my array of winter stems 
and mouldering twigs. Like 
yours, they were sodden, black 


and decidedly sombre under a 
sky that did nothing but rain. 

No new wave from plodding 
Europe is going to sweep me into 
a border with a high proportion 
of waving. Cliffy grasses without 
much structure or with a particu- 
larly ugly habit of making metal- 
lic clumps. Families such as the 
tussocky blue-grey Festuca or the 
floppy, weazle-tafled Pennisetum 
are best left to landscape design- 
ers who are looking for sure-fire 
plant material. 

Most of the grasses flop, break 
along their tall stems, seed 
wildly, run like pests or sulk in 
dumpy clumps. They lack Ann 
structure, which is a more neces- 
sary complement to flowers. 
They come in dreary shades of 
buff, russet and muted green. 

I had better be more specific. 
By page 69, Gardening with Grass 


is already running out of momen-' 
turn and goes over to pages oF 
coloured flowers that could be 
gardened with grass instead. 
Then the last pages turn, inexpli- 
cably. to bamboos. 1 find myself 
giving a faint cheer for the sight 
of a family that has much more 
body and impact I would have to 
have very dry shade indeed to 
enthuse about varieties of ; 
Luzula, . the well-known last 
resort of ground coverers who 
want a quiet life. 

Most types of Miscanthus col- 
lapse in the middle and. the 
striped Gardeners Gaiters, or 
Phalaris, runs like the most fear- 
ful weed. The hazy heads of Stipa 
calamagrostis have long been a 
favourite in dry places, although 
It was recently renamed Ach- 
natherum. I never had much luck 
with it in a mixed border as it 


riifiiihutfi close neighbours and I 
-banished it. some years ago, 
before anyone filmed it through 
frost at sunrise. As for a border 
with a grass- majority. 1 remem- 
ber a particularly unhappy one to 
the side of the main glasshouse 
at Kew in 1979. It put many of us 
off the idea far years. 

Of course, there are some good 
varieties that we neglect , and 
underestimate. I have always 
liked Helico trichon and its long 
steins above blue-green leaves, 
although the wretched thing 
catches rust and goes brawn in 
wet and shaded situations: Stipa 
gigantea is a well-known tall, 
ar ching variety which looks good 
at. the top of steps. 

Experts tell nib the upright 
clumps of yellow-green Stipa ten- 
uifolia are an excellent trick we 
ail miss. Otherwise. I am left 


thinking that a very few grasses 
might go a very long way and 
their essential spinelessness puts 
them at odds with most English 
gardens. 

. I cannot resist barking back to 
my recent visit to the marvellous 
American gardens at Longwood 
in mid-winter. There, in its own 
reserved area, was a carefully 
selected array of ornamental 
grasses. It looked miserable in 
comparison with its surrounds. 
Rime was not In evidence and as 
dusk fell the dirty, dead stems 
looked like an incitement to any- 
one with a flame-gun. 

Beyond, all the frees were spar- 
kling with Longwood’s special 
Christmas festoons of tiny fairy 
lights. If you wanted winter col- 
v our, there was no question that 
lights were vastly prettier than 
grass in the dead of the year. 


D ays in paradise 
really should not 
begin with the 
half light of dawn 
filtering through the mos- 
quito net: but these did. 
There would be a rap against 
one of the stilts supporting 
our sleeping quarters, and 
an intolerably cheerful cry. 
“Feesheeng". Cursing our 
folly - would we never 
leam? - we would stumble 
to the lodge, where team 
leader Mark, cigarette in 
hand, grinning crazily. 
would soon be in full flow. 

“Right, boys, are you 
ready to catch the fish of 
your life? We’re going to The 
Gap, the place for kingfish. 
Big kingfish." Arms whirled, 
suggesting vastness. “But 
not just kingfish. Queenfish, 
snapper, bonito. bonefish." 
The list went on. arms 
thrashed. 

“When you hit one of 
these fellows, forget about 
salmon. When a kingfish 
goes, IT GOES." Yes, Mark. 
Can we go back to bed now? 

No such luck. Herded into 
our boat, we were soon 
scooting across heaving grey- 
seas. Huge black clouds were 
banked up on all sides, like a 
besieging force. Every few 
minutes the rain closed in, 
obliterating everything 
except the teeth in the team 
leader's grin. 

To The Gap we went, 
where a furious current 
boiled and foamed over the 
reers and sandbanks bet- 
ween the islands of Ben- 
guerra and Bazaruto. a few 
miles off the coast of Mozam- 
bique. To make life really 
difficult, we were there to 
fish with a fly: and to a fel- 
low accustomed to the gentle 
trout streams of England, 
this ocean lark presented an 
intimidating challenge. Nor 
did the required technique 
bear more than a passing 
resemblance to anything I 
had done before. 

Armed with implausibly 
slender Orvis saltwater rods 
and ultra fast-sinking lines, 
we were Instructed to hurl a 
large, flashy lure into the 
teeth of tbe wind, let the line 

sink until it was taut, then 
strip the whole lot in as fast 
as possible- Do not be 
deceived into thinking this is 
straightforward. 

To whizz the fly fast 
enough through the water to 
stimulate the hunting king- 
fish meant tucking file rod 
under the armptt, freeing 
both hands to pull the line 
in. like mariners heaving in 
anchors in a rising storm. To 
make us look even more 
ridiculous, we wore wash- 
baskets attached at groin 
level with elasticated straps. 



Swimming in a 


• 11 • 


zone 


Millions of fish are dying in the water intakes of 
nuclear power stations, writes Michael. Wigan 


W han young and 
fancy-free, I 
used to sea- 
swim in the 
outflush pf a nuclear power 
station. The water was 
warmer, the season longer, 
and any- entropy I may how 
be experiencing could be 
attributed, arguably, to 
other activities, l W hat never 
occurred to me- was that I 
was disporting in Old Briny- 
very close to a huge fish- 
graveyard, a killing-zone 
where millions of fish had 
met their end.. 

This was because not ter 
off an intake pipe was 
engorging seawater at a 
flow- rate comparable to 
that of die Thames, fish, at 
varying stages of growth, 
were dying on the intake 
screen. 

Or, if in egg or larval 
form, they ran the gauntlet 
of the screens and were fin- 
ished off by a lethal combi- 
nation of chlorine fused to 
stop the accretion of barna- 
cles and mussels), high 
water temperature -and high 
pressure. ■ 

Peter Henderson, a scien- 
tist who worked as a:- gov- 
ernment biologist before 
power utility, privatisation, 
and who now serves the 
zoology department at 
- Oxford University,- -claims •. 
that of the 122 fish species 
known from, the North Sea. 
and the English Channel, 
119 are affected. 

He adds 'that between 
300m and 500m individual 


Fishing 


An urgent appointment 
beyond the horizon 


Fly fishing off Mozambique is fast and furious, finds Tom Fort 


into which the retrieved line 
was to be deposited. 

This routine we were 
expected to perform on a cat- 
amaran leaping and plung- 
ing to tbe motion of the 
waves, lasbed by wind- 
whipped rain. We cursed, 
capered, cannoned into each 
other, clashed washbaskets. 
line flying in all directions, 
caught nothing. And no 
breakfast yet! 

After an hour of this mad- 
ness, we begged for mercy 
and some land beneath our 
feet. We put to shore, and 

began casting into the cur- 
rent ripping by at our feet. 
Hardly bad I savoured the 
relief of standing still when 
my fly was intercepted with 
a violence that threatened to 
pitch me into the sea. 

My God. Mark was right! 
The creature made off to ful- 
fil some urgent appointment 
beyond the horizon, ignoring 
my attempts to delay it The 
line emptied from my reel, 
until but a few turns of the 
original 250 yards were left 
At this point I was manhan- 
dled back on to the catama- 
ran, and off into the sheeting 


rain we roared in pursuit of 
the beast. 

I will skip the details of 
the ensuing heroic battle. 1 
have a photograph of myself 
with my trophy, a magnifi- 
cent. muscled, burnished 
kingfish of around 151b. The 
Fish looks Fine, and was 
returned alive and well. 1. on 
the other hand, look as if I 
had been rescued from 
drowning; and for some rea- 
son I cannot recall, I have 
my rod in my teeth. 


B ack at base, fuelled 
by eggs and bacon, 
I was congratulated 
by a quiet, courte- 
ous South African, who con- 
fided that he had spent eight 
years casting a fly for king- 
fish without landing one 
approaching the size of 
mine, t felt a touch ashamed. 

Next morning, this time 
under a blazing sun. we 
headed out through Tbe Gap 
to a spot where the surf 
crashed over Two Mile Reef 
against the surge of the tide. 
Team leader Mark had been 
replaced by photographer 
Les. small, chain-smoking. 


infinitely loquacious. By 
now we were developing our 
sea legs, and washbasket col- 
lisions had become merci- 
fully rare. But as the boat 
soared and slewed, snapper 
Les went grey and silent, 
and vanished into the tiny 
cabin. 

So be missed a terrifying 
event. I hooked a small fish 
which dashed towards the 
reef. Ahead, cutting the 
water, were fins of wicked 
aspect, unmistakably shar- 
kish. Andrew, our keen- 
sighted and adroit guide, 
exhorted me to pull my Osh 
in. Too late! There was a 
fearsome churning at the 
surface as the shark took, 
followed by a shriek from me 
and my reel. The line poured 
from it, went slack. In the 
heat I felt chill, my heart 
pounding like a generator. 

We fished hard, all four of 
our days in this fantastic 
place; and caught our share, 
even if the abundance prom- 
ised by the team leader 
eluded us. I had prodigious 
fun. fishing a floating popper 
from the shore and rousing 
small kingfish to chase and 


engorge it. Another time a 
kawakawa, most super- 
charged of all the flyers in 
these waters, hit the fly so 
fast that the rod flew, jave- 
Jin-like, from my grasp. I 
caught the butt left-handed 
as it arrowed over the stern, 
and was reduced to a lather 
by the strength of this mere 
five-pounder. 

I loved the restlessness or 
the sea. the gleam of the 
sand, the spray on the reefs; 
the way the storms dashed 
in and away; the tumult of 
the birds as they swooped on 
the shoals of baitfish, and 
the crashes as the big fish 
moved in; the patterns left 
on the dunes by scuttling 
crabs; the snoozing in the 
afternoons, the velvet dusks, 
the plates of prawns, the 
cans of cold beer scooped 
from the coolbox. . 

Come summer, when I 
stroll through the meadows 
of England, watching for the 
quiet sip of a brown trout, l 
shall remember Benguerra 
and its waters and the elec- . 
trifying run of the kin g fi sh; 
and it will all seem like, a 
dream. 


If -large power stations 
were sited - inland, they 
would need whole rivers 
coursing through them, so 
historically they were put 
on the coastlines of France. 
Belgium, the Netherlands 
■and the UK. Some in France 
-were even sited on seminal 
ninsery areas for fish (most 
fish cleave to . inshore 
waters when young). 

It is a sad irony that 
European politicians 
indulge; in headline- 
grabbing confrontations 
about who is' to catch which 
fish; where, and when, and 
with what, fishing gear, 
when waste on the scale of 
a natural calamity is occur- 
ring at the level of primary 
production. Collectively, 


Much of this 
waste on the 
scale of a 
natural 
calamity need 
not occur 


power stations comprise a 
man-made El Nifio. 

The difference is that 
much of this sear-life 
destruction need not occur. 
By the time , the power utili- 
ties were- privatised, work 
on avoiding fish being 
killed at intakes was 
already weH-establisbed. It 
has since, been taken fur- 


fish are being killed at -ther by some of the biolo- 
power station Intakes ih the gists ; who : were hastily 


UK, along with lOCrtm Jar- relieved.of their jobs by the 
vae, young fish and fish new power providers. 


eggs. . Fish can be channelled 

Hefty numbers. Such is out of the systeam. after hav- 
the density erf fish sucked ;-ing got to, in such a ; way as 
towards the intake screens Vto preserve many., alive, 
that power plants dm. be . -Same fish find i this forced 
forced to dose when they \ merry-go-rouud less bear- 


get dogged. This happenedable; than others - , sprats 
-at Dungeness, in .Kent/ and herring collapse with. 


when shoals of sprats : less resistance than flatfish - 
turned to paste, on the ; or bass.; i. >. : 


Electric fields.. ^can be 


Power.statkms are hearty i pulsed outwardsras a deter? 
seawater drinkers because .rent- to although thin 


it is needed as a coolant to 
condense steam, which is 
reconverted to water, for 
pumping around the. plant. 


‘ carries^ ^fetyiisk ff recall 
-in those, lazy, swimming 
day Sr only a -piedsant tin- 
gfingi no electric shocks). In 


other cases, particularly if 
the water is sot murky, 
underwater lights are used 
to. scare them off. But then, 
different fish may be 
attracted. The best tech- 
nique. for steering fish 
away from intakes is- 
acoustic, borrowing the low 
frequency language of 
whales. 

Much of the “smart tech- 
nology" dealing with fish is 
ineffective. . For example, 
those who demonstrate that 
fish can enjoy a free ride 
. round a power station's 
insides cannot show that 
they live long after release. 
The most depressing news 
from conservation-dedicated 
fishery scientists investiga- 
ting escape panels for fit- 
ting into trawls is that high 
numbers of fish may pass 
out of them with hearts still 
beating, to die within a fort- 
night from scale-loss and 
abrasion. 

Acoustic deterrence keeps 
them out of the battle zone, 

. .with worst-scenario damage 
being a headache. Andrew 
Turnpenny, of Fish Guid- 
ance Systems in Southamp- 
. ton fits fish with tags and 
watches on. a screen to see 
how they react. to. different 
sirens, volumes- and -mixes 
of sound. 

His ' deterrence system's 
clock in at about £100.000. 
They and their Ok do not 
work everywhere equally 
-well. . But partial . success 
means that ; a great many 
fish will survive ta swim 
another .day. The frontiers 
to this science have not 
even been gUinpsed. 

The Ministry oF. Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, which is 
responsible far sea- fish, is 
nervous about' the lax-licen- 
sing conditions enjoyed by 
■ power stations regarding 
fish kills. 

, It seems- self-evident that 
by the time- the' old -genera- 
tion stations, need - rebuild- 
ing, . in five or 10 ’.years, 
there, should. be' what Is 
painfully ; lacking- now - 
statutory" obligation to pro- 
tect," divert, or. deter fish 
from- intakes and to cease 
depleting our. thinning- fish 
stocks:'. ' -i'- 
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T he dog dashed out. 

of -the farmyard 
like a. charging 
lion, 'a great, 
grey,, shaggy 
beast, fangs bared and deter- 
mined to live up to the sign 
on the , gate. ' “CAieri 
mechant : 

I yelled obscenities and 
lashed out with a flailing 
foot, to add emphasis to my 
words before dropping two 
gears and standing on the. 
pedals to accelerate. I was 
gaining nothing, however; 
when the farmer appeared, 
stomach stretching his blue 
dungarees, and bellowed 
something unrepeatable. 

The cur retreated, tail 
drooping and I continued on 
my way unscathed. It was 
the only difficult moment in 
an otherwise beautiful day. 
the last in a week's cycling 
tour of the Dordogne with 
the Chain Gang, a relatively 
new. British-based, cycle 
touring company. 

Although this was .the 
hilliest of the days, the route . 
took us away from the rivers 
and their seaside resort feel 
and into the hitln of the Peri- 
gord Noir, where cars are 
few and visitors even scar- 
cer. 

This is small farm country 
where cottages of honey-col- 
oured stone surrounded by 
tiny fields of maize. and bar- 
ley and with a goat or two, a 
few geese and half a dozen 
walnut trees, sit in valleys 
clothed with oak. hornbeam 
and sweet chestnuts. 

We were bike fit by now 
and, although the hills were 
long, the grades were even 
and perfectly pedallable and 


f 

I 


the rewarding down-hills 
brought cooling breezes and 
the slight frisson that the 
next corner might just be too 
sharp /to navigate safely at 
speed (it never was). 

These Chain Gang Cycle 
Tours are a carry-your-own 
affair. Clothing is stowed in 
two ispadous panniers- and a 
bar bag but appeared to add 
little to the weight even on 
hills.' : • ■ 

Stephane Vanrecham, our 
guide, led us expertly on 
each day's ride of 30 miles or 
so, selecting quiet roads and 
tasty lunch stops and,- at the 
end of every afternoon, a 
comfortable hotel with a 
menu to do justice to the 
region's rich gastronomy. He 
carried a repair outfit, a first 
aid kit and a sense of 


The river runs deep: the perfect way to see the Dordogne and the French countryside is by bicycle 


humour, which coped with 
almost every eventuality. 

The bicycle is the perfect 
form of transport in this 
compact countryside. Being 
in the open air allowed me 
to hear the constant clatter 
of crickets, the occasional 
laugh of a green woodpecker 
and the pathetic mews of 
young buzzards begging 
their parents for food. 

I could travel slowly 
enough to spot a grass snake 
sunning itself in a roadside 
field, but covered enough 
ground to pedal comfortably 
from one historic site in this 
heritage-packed area, to 
another. 

The history of the Hun- 
dred Years war is writ large 
in the Dordogne, where the 
river formed the boundary 


between the French and the 
English. We climbed to the 
summit of the cliffs at Bey- 
nac, leaving the traffic 
scram of the riverside road 
far below, to the ch&teau 
which Richard the Lionheart 
held for the last 10 years of 
his life and which, it is 
believed, was partly built by 
the English. 

The custodian, who 
showed us round, was armed 
with the biggest keys I have 
seen. She unlocked huge, 
studded, oak doors, pushing 
them open to the accompani- 
ment of perfect B movie 
groans from the rusty 
hinges. It was not difficult to 
see why the castle was 
located there with its domin- 
ating position and command- 
ing views down the river 


towards Castelnaud on the 
opposite bank. 

The underlying limestone 
rock has been pitted and 
pocked, dissolved and eroded 
over millions of years to cre- 
ate hundreds of caves and 
shelters. Add a comfortable 
climate and fertile soils and 
you have the perfect cradle 
for the origins of man and 
his subsequent settlements. 


C ro-Magnon Man 
was discovered 
at Les Eyzies. 
while the deep 
ledges of the 
cliff side towering above the 
river Vezere at the Roque 
Saint-Christophe have shel- 
tered m a n for at least 40.000 
years until the 16th century, 
and with increasing sophisti- 


cation. A slaughter house. 
store rooms, stables and a 
church have been chipped 
p ainstaking ly into the lime- 
stone. together with the bor- 
ing of more than 1.500 stone 
“rings'*, useful for hanging 
lamps and food and for tying 
up animals. 

Some of the caves are 
larger than these substantial 
rock shelters and the 
Gouffre de Pronmeyssac. 
dose to le Bugue, is enor- 
mous. It was discovered in 
1907 when a wooden plat- 
form. previously erected to 
prevent brigands from drop- 
ping the corpses of their 
human victims into the 
swallet hole, collapsed. 

The first live people to 
descend the shaft quickly 
found themselves in a richly 


decorated large chamber 
with a pile of debris on the 
floor some 15 metres high. 
Today, the chamber’s natu- 
ral beauty is hardly 
enhanced by racks of rather 
kitsch pottery left under 
splashing water to acquire a 
spangled coating of glitter- 
ing calcite. 

But uothing detracted 
from Sarlat. This magnifi- 
cent town has the most com- 
plete medieval centre of any 
in France. A tangle of pedes- 
trian streets and narrow 
alleys flanked by soariug 
buildings lead from one fine 
court to another, every one 
decorated with exquisite 
architectural details. 

Id the hot afternoon sun 
outside the cathedral, two 
young women in marble 


StoWI-OffcAjd 


white posed as living statues 
and a man sang to the 
accompaniment of his barrel 
organ. But it was in the 
evening that the town really 
came alive. 

Atmospherically lit by 
subdued gas lamps, diners 
crowded the bustling pave- 
ments entertained by jug- 
glers, musicians and stroll- 
ing players - a medieval feel 
without the medieval smell 
The town of Sarlat was 
enhanced by its approach 
along a new cycle path built 
on a disused railway line. 

We bowled along the 
smooth asphalt, free from 
holiday cars and camions, 
past badger setts and feast- 
ing red squirrels. Safe, 
peaceful and level, this was 
cycling at its best. 
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A - WORLD OP ELEGANT RESORTS 

' SPAIN 

A Jong stretch of .beach end a dnMke 
ambience u the MaoheSa Club- Soy for 7. 
nights, pay for 6. From £705 inch breakfast. 

EUROPE TUU3CHUWE 

01244 897 777 


MAURITIUS 

Thu Residence - a. new luxury resort with 
oumanefing facOiri c s see on one - of the 
island's fovehesr beaches. 7 nights from 
£1845, including breakfast. 
WORLDWIDE BROCHURE 

01244 897 888 


CARIBBEAN 

Coco RnC Tobago, c o m bi nes old wodd 
chirm with modern c ouve uimee and a bee 
upgrade to an Qceanfront state from 12 ApoL 
7 alights from £99$, indadmg breakfast. 
CARIBBEAN BROCHURE 

01244 897 999 
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CONCORDE 
TO BARBADOS 
14 NIGHTS FROM 

£4495* 

Stay ar a choice of luxury hotels and fly 
CONCORDE either to or from 
Barbados. Departures chroogbonr the 
winter until 25 ApriL 
- Price based an U ufcfar * Tke Smfpiper 
With M G tmmdtJUgf* M 11 April and « Britirh 
Airways MtUThmHcr rrtttm on25 April. ■ 


CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN, tailor made 
jeurt No pfe-arranged aroups: you 
are me bos*! you have complete 
lle**t«y. See alt me major »«•* A 
more bestda*' Ft- £S39pp CaB fieoaf 
Holidays lor brochure (10y« + 

experience m Jordan A 
77795C ATOL 2990, AITO . 


LUXURY VILLA Sandy tana Estate. 
Spectacular uninMtuptAd sea wwm .* 
double Bedrooms, pool, fuJi mxd 
service. Available FeWMarch 98- - 
SUKW0PW *P&Oct Sfl -*7,000 prtu 

Emuines end JuHhw mSamawm la*.' 
001-246422 0021 . 



r J&C voyagesurs 

Etd»jvc»fen* ftrrsmali group* 
Specially man guide & *diiele 
+ Soak Africa 

e Jam *T**#*i* +2nHa 

4MWM *Molowi eZiabafrrt 

I irony sceornmodsPon rncflhw 
| lodges or mobile waned camp 
TsAarmade itineraries away from 
ibe tourist traps 
Tel: 01235*4*747 
Fax: 01236 848840 
|®C Vbyapam. BocbMpK. 
Suttee CCTWenajr.AMngrton. 0X144 AW 


TV Oman Ccspowmi W ATOL XnJ9W 
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7 DAY SKI HOLIDAY 
(E3CL FEBRUARY} 

fr £445p/person 

IMC m SH Uni FLT*. TAX. 

*- ACCOM, HB. muorr-B, 

net urn wmtd avaiu. 


TALK TO THE EXPERTS 

PLUS TRAVEL 

OV7A 259 0199. 
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Carrier, with Air Namibia, are delighted to bring you 
exclusive tailor-made holidays, luxury safaris, 
private game reserves, and expert individual service 
Cal! now for our breath-taking new brochure 

CARRIER 

Narorbia. i^mbatme r ; . c t .Mi J. .i 

South Arnra. 

Koiswana. Gambia “ 01625 582006 s 


TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 

Ci;.‘<3A5;VE, 30TSWAKA. NAMielA. 
ZA’.’.=;A. KEMYA. TANZANIA *, 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Pulse 

Africa’s 

Africa 




Libwous wrote lodges. Wafting, 
OTDeftg. nO*TO and verad* saUra W* 
the very D65t guoes. Supwh nttWe. 
Adwntixe mffl wmtort Cal us >o oaata 
your deal sateJt 

TWtfOIKW) 628979 Fax: 639879 
6b P Mn w ai M aM Ot M u m . nmi sex' 

A9R8CA m 

EXCLUSIVE S3 


ScifiVd 'TS’livc 

Drha our fuOy eqwpped land fevw* in the 
Ncfionol roHa Snj n ioxwT Wg«* V camp 

Ailuiwdi Guttd U4 Soft taito Cerord 
lUshan, OfawngA Data, Qobn, 
Jl figp SUtion Cwd B SuMgsd 
Qpmfej; Nolienol Porfa, plus nwnv mw». 

01488 681611 
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Thr fmesi laiLx mole 
5a fans in Eafacm anj 
Sijuificm .VTrici. 
Doi/snun punc 
millions, luxury fr 
uAf drive hoHdur- ■*> 

Ihc Ope oiid uiuptrik 
Msiuhia 
Tel 0171 

Fax J il 71 "WOikU 
wwwaoulhafncs.cnjarpuhc 
E-mail: poUainesuBg'r^iiLiw.ut 


CRUISING 

LUXURY CRUSES by true apecUlsts 
Sawings or enhancements oieuayCrtiefl. 
FREE fcttOOSoloSers. 0161 4450MS. 



, CARIBBEAN 


HoEdaA-B to hideaway 

island hotels throughout 
the Caribbean. Discover 
the mwical reality of the 
Caribbean. CaS for our 
156 pace brochure. 


0171 431 2131 
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PORTUGAL 


ABSOLUTELY the best cboco al wtae n 
pnme ftigana couney a co*»J anas A 
deed rase m VDLODL'Oras. O v rm T s 
Sycdcaeoiiramaso: 

CORSICA 


CORSICAN FLACKS We ^miAlue m 
Corsica. LctWf Sfhxmc of « ilLn. axages 
ml hrtcK Very IrvnJIy. jvtuxdI t c n ice - 
AITO ATOL CeHU-i34 JAYl« F»: 
m-cj 


SKI t?SA CANADA) 

» 26 icwin ia N'-Aaicric-i 
vr Motel, condo* tm<J cltalent 
» j £50 off aelrctcd helidrvt 
» Availability for March 

md Ewtci - BOOK .VO tr 
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SKI U.S. 


For the best in North America 

*> Over 30 top resorts in USA & Canada 
+ Fler<We oepenwe dates 
* Prices licra 1299 per week 

0181 780 0099 





PRIVATE 
YACHT CHARTER 

Luxui}' crewed yachts ■ both sail 
and power - in the 6M- 200ft rinpe 
and of Ihc very highest calibre 
available for charier Caribbean. 
Mediterranean and worldwide. 
Crater Yachts Ltd 
Cotcde Street, 125 Sloone Street 
London. SW1X9AII 
Tel: 0171730 9962 
Fbu 0171 824 869! 

E-ta*il; a ism pdo gatoi 
Mrmbcrof MYBA 


B1GFOOT TRAVEL 
ENJOY THE BEST 
IN CHAMONIX 

+ Ihilor made holidays 

■fr Weeks/ Weekends 

♦ High resorts = groat snow 

+ Cntered chalets, apartments 
or hotels 

-fr Scheduled Sights 

* Corporate activities and 
individual holidays 

Teh 01491 679601 
or oee our web site 
bttpV.-wwudiigfoot-traveLeajik 
ATOL *181 


MAURITIUS & 
SEYCHELLES 



MAURITIUS 

SEYCHELLES 

❖ <r 

Contact the Specialist 
jor your tailor made 
holiday 

TRISTAR TRAVEL 
0161 865 7275 
www.tristar.co.uk / tristar/ 

ABTA 77854 
ATOL 3201 


FLIGHTS 





SEYCHELLES 

▼ 

SPECIAL SAVINGS 

up to £200 p.p. 

Travel fay 31 March 
Lydia at: 


I SILHOUETTE TRAVEL I 



0181 255 1738 

ATOL 4728 
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TUSCANV UMBRIA 

B I Kitiifl. in lull 
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Tl'SCANY MOW 


Ttl 0171 272 5469 
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IRELAND 


KB4AHRE CO KERRVt mod coc^?, peace, 
eontn. xp w v pr g*. za bTmtnsufa 
00Q welasme. £2S5 /Jut Aug £3lS| no 
aftas Brocri« DO 363644 IB 01 

LEISURE BREAKS. Sell -catering, 
horse nano, got!, angling, holidays by 
ses or air K> JreJatf ATOL 3538 0151 
73J520D. 


0171435 2525 


FARMHOUSE BY THE SEA. Tuscany 
coast. Monte Argenierio. almost an 
■aland, marvelous sea views. 3 mins 
walk down to unspoilt beach 90 mms 
north ml Romo. Tel O’Pi 597 ggis 
fa. Oibi 747 B3*3 
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to glory 


Mr*:. . Todd Shapera enjoys the French- 
Canadian charm of Mont Tremblant 
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Killington: if there is no real centre to the resort there are certainly cosy restaurants 
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Beast of the East - untamed 


Amie Wilson puts up with the vagaries of the weather in Killington, Vermont 


I t always seems to be 
beastly weather when I 
visit the so-called "Beast of 
the East* 1 : on this occasion, 
it just happened to be the 
ice-storm of the century. But Kil- 
lington, Vermont, which had 
started the season in splendid 
form - allegedly one of the best 
starts of the decade - quickly put 
this setback behind it 
The resort prides itself on a 
lightning recovery after unhappy 
events such as ice-storms - long 
periods of freezing rain - by 
quickly mopping up and making 
snow. The idea is that 24 hours 
later, you can hardly tell the 
resort has had a spot of bad 
weather. 

Julia Carlisle, the resorts 
grandly titled news bureau direc- 
tor, was doing a good job on 
media inquiries saying just that. 
But she was honest, "We're a 
little bit fogged in," she told cal- 
lers. “Until last weekend we were 
loving life. We've got plenty of 
snow, but we're just not as pretty 
as we were a few days ago." 

She said the line of the day was 
"we're recovering. We're bringing 
it back. And no one does it better 
than Killin gton’" 

The moment we left Killington. 
of course, there was a blizzard 
which produced 2‘ =ft of fresh 
snow. So be it. 

I had seen and skied enough. 


during this and previous visits, 
to know that New England's big- 
gest ski area has a formidable 
amount of skiing and some chal- 
lenging runs. What it claims is 
now the world’s biggest snow- 
making system - twice as big as 
last year - which starts the sea- 
son with a snow blitz known as 
Operation Avalanche. 

There are six linked moun- 
tains. soon to be seven - the lat- 
est at Pico, is 3,967ft; the highest, 
Killington Peak, is 4,241ft. with 
33 lifts serving 95 miles of skiing 
on 212 trails. If that is insuffi- 
cient. by purchasing the Edge 
Card you can obtain die "Magnif- 
icent 7" facility of skiing for 
seven days in any of the Ameri- 
can Skiing Company’s other New 
England resorts at Sugarbush. 
Attltash. Mount Snow. Sunday 
River, Sugarloaf or even out west 
at the Canyons (Utah). Heavenly 
(California) or Steamboat (Colo- 
rado). 

The latest lift at Killington is 
the custom-designed Kl gondola 
with some fancy and colourful 
artwork, including a nice in-joke. 
One gondola - two. in fact, 
because although there are doz- 
ens of different motifs, each gon- 
dola has a twin - appears to con- 
tain people in a hot-tub. 

What the general public does 
not realise is that the people pic- 
tured enjoying a cosy get-to- 


gether are real-life Killington 
celebrities. 

To name names, they are Allen 
Wilson, the resort's managing 
director. Erica Danford, Killing- 
ton's advertising manager. Pres- 
ton Leete Smith, who started Kil- 
lington in 1958, his son Scott, 
who is in charge of special pro- 
jects. Deena Prestegard, who co- 
ordinated all the gondola art- 


* While we 
watched the 
rain teeming 
down, we 
enjoyed an 
agreeable lunch 7 


work, and Dave Wilcox, senior 
vice-president for Construction- 
Construction is an important 
theme in Killington. Because 
what the resort does not have - 
and this is where its smaller, 
more charming neighbours score 
- is a cosy village centre. At pres- 
ent Killington. 160 miles from 
Boston and 250 miles from New 
York, is a long, seemingly hap- 
hazard development 
But how can you truly experi- 
ence that legendary New 
England welcome without a cen- 


tre? This is why, we were told 
with some urgency, this rather 
important shortcoming is being 
rectified, but not immediately. It 
takes more than one summer to 
build a village centre. And per- 
haps another year or two to 
make it cosy. 

But if there is no real centre, 
there are certainly cosy restau- 
rants. While we watched the rain 
teeming down, we enjoyed an 
agreeable lunch at Charity's and 
its 1887 saloon: the restaurant 
was actually built in 1971. 

What is of 1887 vintage are the 
spittoons, water-driven fans and 
the ornate antique bar, made of 
cherry wood and pillars of Italian 
marble, shipped to the US for an 
Italian immigrant who was the 
landlord of a block of buildings in 
Davis, a mining and lumbering 
boom town in Virginia, 

As well as a saloon, hotel and 
barbershop, there was one estab- 
lishment well patronised by min- 
ers and lumberjacks called Miss 
Charity. When the bar was 
imported to Killington. the name 
came with it. 

When we finally dragged our- 
selves away, the storm was reced- 
ing, and we attacked some of the 
longer runs on Rams Head, 
Snowdon and Killington Peak 
with something approaching 
gusto, working up an appetite for 
four-star dining at Hernia gways. 


Not that Hemingway ever skied 
here, but the New York owners, 
Ted (the chef) and Linda Fondu- 
las, who both read English litera- 
ture at university, will he expec- 
ted to charge $45 to $50 for a 
three-course meal without wine, 
or $65 to $70 for four courses with 
wine. 

*'We wanted to bring classy 
dining to the American country- 
side." says Ted. Linda, who for- 
ages for exotic ingredients: as 
well as supervising the bar and 
restaurant, says they offer an 
eclectic blend of classic and con-, 
temporary cuisine. 

The most popular choice dur- 
ing our visit was roast corn 
chowder with lobster and vanilla 
followed by pan-seared scallops 
and cod with risotto and roast 
vegetables, ending with cylindri- 
cal coconut Bavarois with mango 
sauce and sour cherries. 

Frankly, after such a fine meal, 
we did not really care what the 
weather was doing outside. 


■ Amie Wilson's visit to Killing- 
ton was arranged by Inghams 
Travel, 10-18 Putney HilL London 
SW15 6AX. Tel 0181-780 4444, He 
flew to Boston with British Air- 
ways and from Boston to Rutland, 
Killington 's local airport, with 
Colgan Air's Continental Connec- 
tion. He stayed at the Trail Creek 
Apartments in Killington. 


Q nce a jewel among 
North .American ski 
resorts, attracting film, 
stars such as Bing 
Crosby, Quebec's. Mont . Trem- 
blant had, by the beginning of 
the decade, fallen into shambles 
and bankruptcy. 

Now.. Mont Tremblant has been 
resurrected 911 a monumental 
scale, with, a" charming French 
Canadian L flavour: It -has won 
industry awards for trail design, 
customer service and as ah over- 
aU destmatidh. ■ 

Intra west *_ Corporation pur- 
chased the teetering resort in 
1991 for $25m (£14-9m), then 
poured $350m into the mountain 
and new base village, making it 
Canada's largest tourist resort 
development. ' 

Situated only' 90 minutes from 
Montreal, on a lovely Lauren tian 
Mountain drive, Tremblant 's 
revival has been overseen by 
Roger McCarthy, an amiable New 
Zealander. He left home in 1971 
intending to ski for a season in 
British Columbia. 

He never managed to leave, ris- 
ing through manag ement ranks 
at Whistler Mountain, and then 
Blackcoinb, before Blackcomb's 
owner Intrawest anointed him to 
preside over the rebirth of Trem- 
blant 

McCarthy took over with aban- 
don, even obtaining government 
permits to dear trees for a lift 
before the Intrawest sale was fin- ; 
alised. He promised to replant 
the mountainside if the deal fell 
through. 

The new, seven-minute, north 
side zoom to the top replaces a 
35-minute ride and allows three 
times more skiing per hour. 
Overall, the resort now boasts six 
high-speed quads, including a 
base-to-summit, bubble-topped 
chair.. It is a lifesaver when the 
Canadian air can rapidly turn 
cheeks into white blotches of 
frostbite. 

McCarthy proudly tells the 
story, but prefers to do so using a 
chairlift as his office. On the 
! mountain he amiably challenges 
visitors to keep up With him. 
while unilinchingly usmg his- 
knowledge of the terrain and 
early morning fog to his advan- 
tage- 

Even so, no detail escapes him. 
Skiing up to a lift, he stops sud- 
denly to reach for a stone and 
throw it off the trait Forget 
about joining him to jump lift, 
lines. McCarthy experiences the 
flows his skiers face in order to 
understand and minimise one of 
“the hassle factors" in skiing. On 
a busy - weekend, although the 
queue is only a few minutes 
waiting time, many quad chairs 
are loading only half fan. Onoe 
on the lift, McCarthy asks 
Charles Bleir, the mountain man- 
ager. to reconfigure the scheme. 

In mid run, as McCarthy and 
Bleir stop to observe skier pat- 
terns. they offer insights into the 
evolution of trail design. Trem- 
blant's narrow, winding, signa- 
ture runs were augmented in the 
1980s by bulldozing wide boule- 


vards such as the cruiser Beau- 
vallon. McCarthy says they were 
built to accommodate grooming 
machines, and laments that they 
ended up encouraging skiers to 
bomb the runs. 

Today, though, trail excavation 
is airfn to golf couree design, with 
built-in bumps and rollers to give 
slopes varying personality. 

McCarthy illustrates his point 
by leading successive runs down 
new trails added by Intrawest. 
Geant and Ryan's Haut - long 
medleys of pitches and shaped 
mounds. 

At the new Grand Manitou 
mountain -top restaurant. 
McCarthy flips off his boots and 
orders soup. He says: “We know 
where we want to be for our cus- 
tomers. we are the highest-priced 
lift ticket in Quebec. 7 Indeed, 
some smaller Laurentian areas 
charge only a third of Trem- 
blant’s $46. 

As part of that commitment 
Ultra west has upgraded snow- 
making - . Coverage extends to 80 
per cent of trails in order to pro- 
vide premium skiing even when 
nature does not 

The premium experience 
extends well off the mountain, as 
the new, meticulously planned 
ski village on the hill attests. 
McCarthy says Trembianfs vil- 
lage was influenced partly 
through touring 16 resorts in 
Europe and Quebec. The end 
product "tries to explore the his- 
tory. culture and ambiance of 
Quebec, with the cosiness and 
warmth of a European village". 


T he . red-cobblestoned 
pedestrian village fea- 
tures lots , of turns and 
comers that invite stroll- 
ing among bistros, caffe, shops 
and a large open plaza. Rising 
only roar storeys above are con- 
dominiums with bay windows 
and balconies painted in mustard 
and pale yellows, with green and 
blue trims, and roof shingles in 
bright colours. 

While emphasising French cul- 
ture, McCarthy concedes: "We 
can't have the place jammed with 
French - •restaurants." That 
ex plains Mexicala Rosas and Le 
Shaq (great ribs and maple syrup 
pie), but purists can still find 
excellent meals at Creperie Cath- 
erine, among others. 

For a' fecial evening, 40 min- 
utes away is Relais and Cha- 
teau's Hotel LTSau & la Bouche, 
rated the province's best French 
restaurant Not surprisingly, the 
improved mountain, larger bed 
base and many shops have 
enhanced its appeal as a destina- 
tion resort - especially for inter- 
mediate and better skiers. 

In 1996, afl 53 units of new Cha- 
teau Mont Tremblant sold in two 
days; a $io.9m gold rush. Some 
buyers have made second and 
third investments in the area. 
Increasingly, too, skiers are fly- 
ing to Montreal from abroad. At 
least five companies serve the 
UK market (Inghams, Crystal 
Holidays, Neilson, Thomson and 
Ski the American Dream). 


A s we stared intently 
down the steep 
slope In front of us. 
hearts pounding. 
Martin Bell, our race- trainer, 
turned to us and said: “Right 
guys, breathe deeply, get 
some oxygen into those 
lungs - you're going to need 
it." 

Then came those terrify- 
ing five electronic bleeps. A 
long metal grid opened and 
we launched ourselves off 
the Siala (2.810 metres) in a 
plunge that would take us 
on a 12km rollercoaster ride. 
We were to end up eating a 
splendid lunch at the Ele- 
phant Restaurant at Crap 
Masegn. A silver pin hadge 
was about the only glory any 
of us could bope for - 
except, of course. Beif. who 
was already a distant yellow 
streak. 


Full-blooded spills and thrills 


Amie Wilson takes part in the FT’s own downhill race in Switzerland 


The notion of city gents in 
their 50s - admittedly their 
early 50s - joining young, 
macho Swiss racers clad in. 
cat suits, to hurtle down a 
full-blooded downhill course 
is slightly surreal yet 
absurdly brave. 

In Flims, Switzerland, we 
took it in turns to swallow 
our fear and try the new and 
terrifying Weisse Schuss 
course for the second Finan- 
cial Times Downhill Chal- 
lenge. At times, speeds 
nudged more than 50m ph. At 
the finish, at Flims Dorf. a 
bizarre punk brass band col- 
ourfuliy dressed in festive 


purpl* and mauve belted out 
a raucous welcome to the 500 
racers. 

I have taken part in one or 
two modest downhills 
before, but this course was 
far and away the most tech- 
nically demanding I had 
seen, and I quickly decided - 
after a rather superficial 
course inspection had 
revealed ail manner of blind- 
rises, hairpin bends and dis- 
concerting drops - that for 
me. at least, discretion was 
definitely going to be the 
better part of valour. 

I resolved to ski the course 
with one foot on the throttle 
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and the other on the brake. 

But what on earth pos- 
sesses mature, comfortably 
off men to become wannabe 
boy racers? 

Not all of the 36-or-so FT 
entries - four skiers or so in 
each team - were middle- 
aged, of course, which is 
why the young turfcs from 
ING Barings and Barclays 
hogged the prizes. Bankers 
of all ages seem to enjoy ski- 
ing. Even Eddie George, gov- 
ernor of the Bank of 
England, is a keen exponent 

Perhaps the most Intrigu- 
ing battles were fought out 
among members of the (jus- 
tifiably) least -fancied teams, 
the Flims Fliers and the Full 
Monties, which included 
John Senior, s kiin g as fast 
as ever in his 60th year. (My 
team. Powder Byrne All 
Stars, was banned from win- 
ning any prizes since our 
numbers included Bell, a 
British Olympic skier, and 
was. after alt representing 
these who had organised the 
FT challenge.) 

According to the Flims 
Flyers’ Nigel Sill, who runs a 
timber company, his old 
friend and rival Will Sketch- 
ley, of Rio Tinto, was desper- 
ate for revenge after Sill had 
beaten him the previous 
year. 

“There’s one year and 
about five stone difference 
between us." Sill joked- 
“Normaliy, I ski a Little 
quicker than him. but Will 
was quite impressive before 
the race, and I thought he 
might beat me. About a 


quarter of the way down, he 
was right on my tail. I could 
see his shadow - there was 
no doubt it was him." 

It was. indeed. As Sketch- 
ley saw it. having, “smoothly 
cut inside” his old foe at the 
third gate, he had gathered 
so much momentum in the 
process that he was travel- 
ling far too quickly at the 
fourth, tumbled, and lost a 


Baiings won 
the FT 
challenge 
with a 

powerful and 
wonderfully 
eclectic 
team of six 


skL “I looked up the slope, 
and - rather optimistically - 
thought my old friend might 
stop and help me recover my 
lost ski," says SKetchJey. 

“But he simply passed by 
at tremendous speed on the 
other side. I have to admit, 
however, that I wouldn't 
have stopped myself if our 
roles bad been reversed." 

So their vendetta was over 
- at least until next year. 
Quickly back on his skis, 
Sketchley finished with a 
time of 16 minutes 52 sec- 
onds - a minute or so 
behind his rival and most of 
the Full Monties team (led 


by Richard Varey in 15 min- 
utes 25 seconds). And about 
seven minutes behind Bell, 
who stormed down in 9 min- 
utes 50 seconds. 

Barings, which somehow 
managed to field an entry of 
six racers, won the FT chal- 
lenge with a powerful and 
wonderfully eclectic team: a 
Cuban senior fund manager, 
Carlos Valladarfe. who 
claimed to have skied the 
course smoking a Monte- 
cristo No 1 with a glass of 
rum in his hand; a lain “Can- 
nonball” Scbible, the London 
chief of capital markets with 
CBI Union Bancaire Privee; 
Daniele “Maestro" Riga- 
monti, of the Banca Populate 
di Sondrio, Lugano; Guido 
“Postino" Corse tti, of -Bar- 
ings emerging market debt 
and derivatives sales; and 
Igor Potapov, a Russian debt 
trader, who managed a very 
creditable 14 minutes 43 sec- 
onds hi spite of flying Into a 
ravine after the first gate. - 
Philip Hamilton, the half 
Chilean and half French ■ 
head of. sales, for debt and 
derivatives at ; Barings, 
crashed twice and still got. 
down the course in under 
1314 minutes. Barings’ best 
four racers chalked up an 
average- time of 18 minutes 3 
seconds. - • , 

Runners-up, by the nar- 
rowest of margins, was Bar- 
clays 2, just two. seconds 
slower on average. Hank 
Rohrer. a director, of Bar- 
clays Capital, had' an 'excep- 
tionally good time' of 12 min-', 
utes 15 seconds. Three- 


team-mates - Axel van Ned- 
erveen, from the European 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and two Swiss 
skiers. Andre Meyer and 
Peter Wessel - all .managed 
a time of well under 14 min- 
utes. 

The other Barclays team 
featured strong perfor- 
mances from its three Swiss 
members, who all mafe the 
descent- in well, under 14 
minutes. 

Euan Harkness, managing 
director of Barclays Capital 
and chairman of the gilt- 
edged market, clocked up a 
swift 15 minutes .43 seconds. 

In spite of his nickname as 
the “Stealth Bomber”, Mike 
Keegan, the managing direc- 
tor of Barclays Capital Ori- 
gizi US. could only manage 
21 minutes and ll seconds. 

Francis Ellison, who 
rather endearingly takes . 
and the other classic all-com- 
ers Swiss downhills he regu- 
larly competes in rather 
more seriously than most 


was again the fastest FT 
competitor apart from Bell, 
with a splendid time of 12 
minutes 3 seconds. 

At the other end of the 
scale,- there was a special 
award at the official prize- 
giving at the Waldeek Hotel 
for the Europe Team's Laura 
Black who came in an over- 
all 499th. The reason? Sim- 
ply completing the course, 
having just taken up 
skiing last year. She had 
been on skis for only one 
week. 

Although It took her more 
than 38 minutes to reach the 
finishing line, in her one 
descent, Black probably 
more than doubled the num- 
ber of vertical feet she had 
ever skied. Next year, she 
has her sights set on beating 
Will Sketchley-, if not Martin 
Bell. 


■ _ The annual Financial 
Times Downhill Challenge is 
organised by Powder Byrne, 
4 Alice Court, 116 Putney 
Bridge, London SW15 2NQ. 
Tel 0181-871 3300 


■ The contestants flew with 
■Swissair, 1 Swiss Court, Lon- 
don WlV 4BJ. Tel 0171-434 
7300. 
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A designer 


that hardly 
needs snow 

Peter Whitehead leaves the poseurs 
behind when he enjoys two days of 
exquisite siding above Cortina 


Jurgen had ahaays loved the cold. 
Snow and ice appealed to hah far 
more than sun. and sand. But it 
was gone. The only ice remaining 
lay at the poles, and Jurgen knew 
better than most how soon that too 
would disappear. 

- Ben Jgfton, 
. This Other Eden 


W hen all the snow 
and ice has 
gone, many of 
Cortina d’Am- 
pezzo's visitors 
will neither notice nor care that 
this rilflm/ynri of the Italian Dolo- 
mites has ceased to be a ski 
resort. ■ 

Even today many of its Italian 
visitors never venture on to the. 
snow. They come instead to see 
and be seen, to parade along the 
main street with a little dog on a 
leash, to show off a fabulous fur 
coat shamelessly, to sit in a bar 
talking (loudly and animatedly) 
into a mobile phone. 

They shop, drink espresso, 
enjoy fine cuisine In fins hotels, 
take the mountain air end just 
hang around being stylish. Cor- 
tina oozes class from every brick 
and paving stone. 

Someone should tell them what 
they are missing. Above the. 
town, on Cor tin a's slopes, is same 
exquisite intermediate skiing — 
perfect for posing. 

Two drearo-hke days in Janu- 
ary was enough to convince me: 
skiing rarely gets better than 
this. We went from bobble hat 
and .ski goggles to headband and 
sunglasses in the apace of a 
chairlift ride as fivie inches of 
fresh flakes settled on a solid 
base before coffee-time, with 
the clouds .obligingly vahsent^ 
thereafter. 


TRAVEL 


The colour scheme was Italian 
design at its most inspired; new 
snow, as crisp as starched linen , 
unblemished azure skies and 
j agged toffee-coloured rocks 
stained with grey and dusted 
with icing sugar. 

Hie views from the top of Gris- 
tallo were extraordinary, with 
Alpine peaks stretching into the 
sun-hazed distance. The eager- 
ness to ski the long red to the 
bottom of the Fade on lift was 
checked only by. the urge to 
stand. and gaze.. 

Yet we were virtually the only 
people on that part of the moun- 
tain. Where was everyone? If 
they were satisfied with Jiflwih-iwff 

each other elsewhere, then it was 
fine with us. 

When Italians do venture on to 
the show, they like to look good 
and be seen. In a resort so styl- 
ish; stumbling over moguls is 
out; red cruising runs with wide, 
groomed pistes are in, making 
Cortina’s slopes ideal for relaxed 
intermediates. There is- no espe- 
cially difficult skiing in the main 
areas. 

The arrangement of the skiing 
■Into two unlinked areas on either 
aide of- the town Is mildly irrita- 
ting hut it also saves to limit the 
ski traffic. Some farm of personal 
transport is helpful, although the 
bus service, acknowledged locally 
to.be imperfect, is said to be 
improving and offers links to 
neighbouring resorts. 

B i Cortina - itself, the relics of 
the 1958 Winter Olympics - the 
first to be televised - lie scat- 
tered around the town. A bid for 
the 2006 games is being consid- 
ered. 

There is a bobsleigh run, a ski 
.jump (though, not .up. to modem, 
standards), skating and curling 
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Cortina: They shop, they drink espresso, enjoy fine cuisine end fine batata’ 


rinks, thrilling ski race and sla- 
lom courses - and an Olympic 
stadium. 

The experience inside the Sta- 
dio Olimpico del Ghiacdo today 
is an eerie one. The roar of those 
8,000 spectators In 1956, as 
Schwarz and Oppelt skated to 
pairs gold and the Soviet Union 
thundered to the hockey title, 
lives on. The aged scoreboard 
looks about to flicker into life. 

The reality is more chilling. 
This beautiful three-sided 
open-air theatre, its seating and 
balustrades all finished in wood, 
its varnish flaking, stands close 
to dereHction- 

A tragedy to knock it down, as 
great a tragedy to watch it crum- 
ble. The authorities, seemingly 


paralysed by indecision, have nei- 
ther renovated nor replaced this 
priceless monument An artist's 
drawing of what It might - or 
might not - become remains 
stuck to an outer wall. 

The public are allowed in. to 
skate in full view of those haunt- 
ing tiers of seats, or just to see - 
and be seen. 

Sport is important in Cortina: 
in a single week in January the 
ladies' world cup downhill racers 
visited and a junior bobsleigh 
championship took place. 

In the town, the main thor- 
oughfare. Carso Italia, is pedes- 
trianised - in theory - and a 
lightly signposted one-way sys- 
tem runs around it Beside the 
Corso Italia stands the Ancora 


hotel, owned by Flavia Sartor. 

A big personality, she has 
clamped her own style on the 
building: antique furniture, a 
spado cultura for art exhibitions, 
vaulted railings in some rooms, 
shimmering brass wall lights. 
“My architect has different 
ideas. But I say when I am dead 
they can do what they like: but 
while I am alive it is my hotel 
and I will have it how I like it" 
she says. 

It seems pretty much to her 
guests' liking too, as they ebb 
and flow with the seasons. Sum- 
mer is slow, she says; winter 
busy. February and weekends 
throughout winter see the resort 
at its fullest - don't try to leave 
Cortina on a Sunday' evening: 


Sustoat-Ofbtooi 

January weekdays appeared rela- 
tively quiet 

The ski season is also a sensi- 
ble time to call in on Venice, that 
supermodel of world cities, a cou- 
ple of hours from Cortina. In win- 
ter, its tourists are agreeably thin 
on the ground, its air fresher, its 
aura undimmed. 

But beware, the ice and snow 
are melting; sea levels are rising. 
One day, those wonderful ski 
slopes win be grass; Venice may 
drown in the wake of its water 
taxis. Grab them now, before the 
wind changes. 

■ Peter Whitehead travelled to 
Cortina, via Venice, with Powder 
Byrne, 4 Alice Court, 116 Putney 
Bridge Road, London SW1S 2NQ. 
Tel: 0181-871 3300. 


Skis 

Allow 
me to 
carve 


C arving skis look like 
becoming the norm 
this winter, virtually 
replacing conven- 
tional straight-sided skis in 
most outlets. 

Mike Browne, founder and 
managing director of UK 
retailer Snow + Rock, says his 
company now sells only the 
wide-tipped and tailed, 
narrow-waisted, carving skis. 

“This Is the first year 
customers have not bad a 
choice of buying conventional 
skis in our shops.” he said. 
“The British don't know much 
about them but they can 
change the way yon ski. 

“Yon see good skiers who 
parallel nicely trying them 
and saying 'hey - this is it. 
Where have I been?*." 

I tried carving skis in 
Cortina d'Ampezzo fn 
January. Admittedly, there is 
little really testing skiing on 
Cortina’s pistes and, yes, the 
conditions were near-perfect 
Bat the extra control 
provided by the skis made for 
relaxed and easier skiing - 
power-steering for legs. The 
skis took me from moderate to 
decent intermediate in the 
time it took to click them into 
the bindings. 

As well as being good news 
for skiers, they are also good 
business for ski 
manufacturers, retailers and 
instructors. Resort ski-hire 
shops have had to update 
their stock and lessons in how 
to make the most of the 
new-shaped skis are advisable. 

The technique is slightly 
different from skiing with 
conventional skis: a wider 
stance, with skis hip-width 
apart; the skis are shorter and 
require less effort to torn; and 
body position change*. 

It is the curved sidecut in 
the skis that provides the 
extra grip: the tips and tails 
bite Into the snow. It is such 
an effective formula that the 
skis would even be able to 
perform pretty well on their 
own. 

Peter Whitehead 


A 


I n the end, it took only 
took five days to trans- 
form me from prehisto- 
ric ski man (Obenueyer 
suit, clunky Nordica boots, 
long Salomon skis, fluo- 
rescent blue gloves and 
geeky goggles) into boarder 
dude (Oakley jacket, baggy 
Burton trousers, , black KHly 
gloves, soft Vans boots, Scott 
“bug-eye" glasses and sleek 
Morrow board). A short 
week in the high Sierra 
Nevada can work wonders. 

What 1 had become, in a 
little more time than it takes 
to master a snowplough 
turn, was a snowboarder. Or, 
to use the correct vernacu- 
lar, a “rider". 

If snowboarding can be 
described as the winter off- 
spring of surfing and skate- 
boarding, then California - 
where there are more surfers 
and skateboarders per head 
of population than anywhere 
else on earth — must be the 
right place to learn to snow- 
board. Which Is how I ended 
up with my wife Esther in 
the former Olympic resort of 
Squaw Valley on a mission 
to learn snowboarding in 
less than a week. 

As Soren Wolff, oar cheer- 
ful. corn-haired instructor, 
told us at the start “After 
you've done this, you'll 
never want to ski again." 


Day One 

The sun Is shining and 
Esther and I join the instruc- 
tors on the mountain as they 
wait for their first lessons. 
They are not a pretty sight. 
Squaw Valley has provided 
its instructors with nasty 
uniforms: black, with a diag- 
onal red stripe across the 
chest They look like agroup 
of fascists at a Star Trek con- 
vention. 

We stand by our boards as 
Soren gives us our first les- 
son - how to fall on a snow- 
board. There are two 
options: forwards and back- 
wards. For the latter, you 
tuck your neck in and keep 
your arms folded across your 
chest Far the former, you 
clench your , fists and cross 
your arms. This, we are told, 
will stop «s from kno ckfog 


Snowboarding 

Just call me ol’ 
broken foot 

Patrick Harverson learns to board - at a price 

took only breaking our wrists. And other. I start encountering heed, to the tune of $400. 
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breaking our wrists. And 
they say snowboarding is 
fun. ' 

Apart from not falling, the 
biggest challenges on the 
first day are starting, stop- 
ping, and getting off the 
chair lift without waking an 
idiot of yourself. After 15 
years on skis, this is hum- 
bling. It is like asking an 
adult to learn to walk again. 
We Inch our way down the 
hill with arms spread wide, 
crouched low with knees 
bent and bottom stuck out, 
our faces rigid in fearful con- 
centration. 

Day Two 

We spend the morning slip- 
sliding down a green run, 
alternating between Hie heel 
side of the bond and the toe 
side (yon stand sideways on 
the board, i parting' with the 
left foot if you are “regular” 
or with : the right if you are 
“goofy"). 

I become braver and my 
speed picks up. Inevitably, I 
fall, and badly, earning a 
painful crack on the back .of 
my head, which leaves me 
temporarily dazed. ;■ Soren 
sympathetically inquires 
about my concussed state. 
“Did you see sparkles?" 
“No," I reply. “Well, it 
doesn’t count unless you see 
sparkles," he says. 

In the afternoon Soren 
teaches us to shift our 
weight to initiate a turn. 
You have to stand up from a 

crouched position- to start 

the turning process, which is 
much like in skiing. It is 
about the only time we use 
the skills we learned, as 
skiers. 

By late afternoon we are 
making real progress 
Esther is the more elegant 
rider. I am faster but less 
stylifih. As second-day skiers 
slither past it occurs to me 
that if we had been learning 
to Ski we would still be mas- 
tering the snowplough. 

Day Three 

We have the morning to our- 
selves, and are soon master- 
ing turns comfortably, 
although we are each better 


other. I start encountering 
problems with my toe turns. 
I am putting too much 
weight on my back foot, 
winch is causing the board 
to accelerate dangerously. 
This means that for a split- 
second 1 enjoy the sensation 
of hurtling through the turn 
with my right hand trailing 
in the snow. This looks quite 
clever, but not for long. If I 
don’t shift my weight on to 
my front foot. I fall. Which I 
do, regularly. 

We end with our first run 
down the entire mountain, 
taken under Soren's careful 
guidance. 

To cheer 
ourselves up 
we drive into 
Tahoe City 
to buy 
my new 
mountain 
wardrobe 

It is. more challenging ter- 
rain than any thing we have 
experienced so far - steeper 
and narrow in places - and 
our task is made harder by 
the fact it is lust after 3pm 
on Sunday, which on this 
particular weekend means 
we are caught in the Super 
Bowl rush hour. 

America's biggest sporting 
event starts at 3.30pm, and 
most on the mountain do not . 
want to miss it. Conse- 
quently our descent is diffi- 
cult, and Esther in particu- 
lar finds the going hard. Our 
confidence takes a dent. 
Maybe skiing is not so had 
after all. 

To cheer ourselves up we 
drive into Tahoe City on the 
most important mission of 
the week - to buy my new 
raffnntfl!" wardrobe. • 

The Obermeyer has to go. 
Qn the second day I ripped a 
hole in the seat of the pants 
during a fau- 
lt was a warning from the 
snowboarding gods not to 
commit the heresy of riding 

1- ». ninw flri.slllt T tnljL. 


Day Four 

Another sunny morning, and 
by now Soren has let us go. 
After a mother bird has 
shown its offspring how to 
fly, it is up to the youngsters 
to get the hang of it on their 
own. What we need now is 
miles under our belts, so we 
head for another resort in 
search of long blue runs. At 
nearby Norths tar we begin 
to appreciate what makes 
snowboarding so different 
from skiing. 

The physical sensation of 
travelling the snow is more 
instinctively enjoyable. 
Without poles, and wearing 
soft boots on a broad, more 
stable platform, there is a 

■ greater sense of freedom, of 
the joy of unpowered speed. 

Day Five 

Our last morning arrives, a 
lovely, sunny day. We return 
to Squaw Valley and tackle 
some of its blues with confi- 
dence. We are already 
looking forward to our next 
trip. Next time, the skis and 
bulky boots stay at home. 

Then calamity strikes. On 
one of our very last runs, my j 
old problem on toe turns i 
resurfaces and on a steep 
slope I carve into a 
right-hander far too quickly. 

I lose control, somersault, 
slam into the mountain and 
break a bone in my foot. 
Instead of making my 
planned imperious, skilfully 
controlled descent to base 
camp, I hitch a ride with a 
ski patrol snowmobile and 
then on the gondola. 

Yet the injury does not 
damp my enthusiasm- 1 am a 
boarder now, as is the young 
doctor in the resort's medi- 
cal centre who puts my foot 
in a cast We talk riding. It’s 
cooL 

■ Patrick Haraerson trav- 
elled to Squaw Valley with 
Virgin Holidays, which flies 
direct to San Francisco. Res- 
ervations: 01293-617181. Be 
stayed at the Resort at 
Squaw Creek (tel- 001 916 583 
6300) and the Cal-Neva 
PeKsnrr i nn I TOR M2 40001 
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VILLAS A FARMHOUSES 
ALL OVER FRANCE 


IT 01489 878567 
Fax 01439 877872 


CYCLING 

WALKING 

Hoed co howl tours, wirfi lugage carritd 
Or siigle centre hofimys. 

01797 223 777 

BELLE FRANCE 

ATOLan vp 

Q uali t y Villas 

A SpiOatatar Co Or c tn m of 
QpAity VUles, ExpmiU Hernu 
ttUwiXh PrioMU Pools iwt&e 
Cote 



ITALY 



BALEARICS 



South of France 
Stone House (1667] 

Private Pool - 30ft 

• edge fortified Languedoc village 

* 4 double V4i. J hoi* 

* beamed double height drawing mom i 
•-fine pavnmgi 
* large walled garden, pergola 

♦ Magnificent nm iff vineyards 
•R. Orb and Cevemes Mounitdns 

• half hour tea 

* May ip Qembcr £000-11200 plw 

Tct Sue 0171 700 5930 j 
t Fee 0171 607 3815 A 


U DORDOGNE/ 
TET GARONNE: 

14 cent. Chateau. 
Seduded situation. 

Park - river frontage - 
fishing, golf. Pool, 
barbeque. Sleeps 12. 
Available June - September. 
Tel/fax 33 553 36 94 67 


French Travel 


South of France 
ST TKOPEZ - 
CAPFERRAT 

Over 70 luxury seaview 
villas each with 
pool & staff; many with 
tennis courVbelipad 
£3400 - £30.000 p/w 
Tel: + 44 171 409 3270 
Fax: 4-t4 171 499 7517 


March 7 1998 


Do you have a holiday home, villa, 
chateau or yacht to let in France? 

Why not advertise to over 1 million wealthy Weekend FT 
readers in our French travel special on March 7 3.998. 

Our travel editors will be looking at 
a variety of holiday options in France from 
Paris to Chateaux to the South of France. 

So wherever and whatever your French holiday home is, 
this feature will be the perfect place to advertise. 


Option 1 - CLASSIFIED 

£38 per column cm (mono) 

£4S per column cm icolourH+VAT; 

e §‘ ^ South of France ^ 

STTROPEZ 

♦ 4 bed apartment In 
luxury development 

* Bar and Restaurant 

♦ Pool 

1 Available: May-Sept. 

£7,000 per wk. £ 

Tel: +44 171 873 3576 r 


Option 2 - LINEAGE 

£9 per line (min 3 lines) (+VAT) 

eg. SOUTH OF FRANCE, ST TROPE2L 4 
bed apartmem w lux development Pod. 
Bar. ResiauianL Available: May-Sept. 
£7.000 pte Tel/Fax 0171 873 3576. 

Price £36 + VAT 


Size; 4cm x lcol 
Price; £152 + VAT 


PORTUGAL 

PORTUGAL 
Beautiful manor houses 
& cottages, 

most sailed Surth pools. Northern & 
central Portugal A Western Aicaive. 
The beat prafwtrt* *» m the 
Portuguese Chapters' brochure. 

Tel 0171 SBS 3634 


To reserve your advertisement, please complete the form below 
or call; +44 171 873 3576 no later than February 27 1998 

........... ... 

Advertisement Booking Form 

Name. ........... ...... — 

Address. — - 

Daytime Tfefephone 

Pteawbook (size of aaj at a cost of L (cost of ad) 

Payment by: AMEX* / VISA* / MASTERCARD* / CHEQUE* (payable a: The financial Times) 'delete as applfcabte 

Credit card number Exp date /.„ 

Signature ................... 

Please send or fax this form together with your advertisement to: 

Dominique Moseley, financial Times, One Southward Bridge, London SE1 9HI w reach us by February 27. 1998. 

Fax: +44 171 873 3098 
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Winter Olympics 


Nagano set to 
soar on the 
wings of 
plastic doves 

Paul Abrahams on the clash of cultures behind today's 
opening of the Winter Gaines in the Japan Alps 


I n Japan, few things are 
quite what they seem. 
Take today's opening of 
the Winter Olympic 
Games. In many respects, 
the event could not be more Jap- 
anese. Tradition will be repre- 
sented by Motoichi Godo. a for- 
mer human torpedo kamik aze, 
who will spend the day ringing 
the sacred bell at Nagano’s Bud- 
dhist Zenko-ji temple. Japanese 
modernity 1 will be on display via 
a hi-tech Japanese time-lag 
adjuster that will permit choirs 
in Sydney, Beijing, New York. 
Berlin and Cape Town to sing 
Beethoven's Ode to Joy in unison 
with a choir in Nagano. 

But among the most important 
moments of the ceremony will be 
the dohyo-iri purification. The rit- 
ual will be performed by Ake- 
bono. a 6ft Sin, 4701b sumo wres- 
tler. bis torso exposed to the 
elements, clad only in a loin 
cloth and a ceremonial embroi- 
dered apron. 

All very traditional, except 
Akebooo's real name is Chad 
Rowan, and he was born an 
American, in Hawaii. The origi- 
nal wrestler was a Japanese, but 
he had to pull out of last month’s 
new year tournament because of 
bronchitis. His doctors advised 
him that stomping around on a 
clay stage in freezing weather 
while semi-clad was far from sen- 
sible behaviour. 

Indeed, walking around 
Nagano, a typically unappealing 
industrial city' that happens to be 
cradled in the Japan Alps, the 
immediate impression is that the 
Americans have taken over. 
True, it has not taken on the 
horrible garishness of Atlanta. 
But the Zenko-ji temple now also 
serves as a sub-studio for CBS, 
the American TV broadcaster. 
Kodak’s gold and black dominate 
the townscape and Fuji Film’s 
green has been banished. It’s 
Kodak’s moment because even 
though it was trounced at the 
World Trade Organisation, the 
bruised American company out- 
bid the Japanese in their own 
back yard to become a worldwide 
Olympic sponsor. 

As might be expected. Nagano 
is swathed in huge billboards 
advertising McDonald’s and 
Coca-Cola. The streets are lit- 
tered with McDonald's and Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken restaurants, 
and Seven-Eleven convenience 
stores. 

The initial impression is that 
American consumerism has tri- 
umphed in Nagano. Except it 
hasn't. Nihon Kentucky Fried 
Chicken is quoted on the second 
section of t be Tokyo Stock 
Exchange. As for Seven-Eleven, it 
is actually a Japanese company, 
which in 1991 bought out Seven- 
Eleven in the US and is now 
Japan's lltb largest company by 
market capitalisation. As for the 
sumo wrestler, Akebono. he was 
naturalised some years ago. 


So despite appearances, this 
remains a very Japanese Olympic 
Games. The resulting clash of 
cultures has been colossal. At a 
trivial level, the results have 
been merely embarrassing; Japa- 
nese organisers have not known 
whether to kiss, shake hands or 
bow when saying goodbye to 
European International Olympic 
Committee members. 

But on occasions, the Japanese 
bureaucrats setting up the games 
appear to have had some bizarre 
priorities. Among the three goals 
set out by Makoto Kobayashi, 
director-general of the Nagano 
Organising Committee (Naoc), 
were “Participation of Children", 
“Festival of Peace and Friend- 
ship" and “Homage to Nature". 
Running a successful sporting 
event was not listed among his 
ambitions. Inevitably, Kobayash- 
i’s guiding principles led to con- 
flict: in particular, it quickly 
became apparent that “homage 
to nature" was incompatible with 
peace and friendship in interna- 
tional sporting organisations. 


The Japanese 
runners 
believed they 
were to 
blame for 
extinguishing 
the sacred 
flame 


True, Kobayashi's sincere com- 
mitment to protecting the envi- 
ronment generated successes, 
some more meaningful than oth- 
ers. At today's opening cere- 
mony. traditional doves, symbol- 
ising peace, will be released. But 
the doves will not be real. 

Japanese media have mischie- 
vously reported the probably 
apocryphal tale that at the Seoul 
Olympics some of the live doves 
released flew over the Olympic 
cauldron and were roasted. In 
any case, the birds would not sur- 
vive Nagano's winter climate. 
Instead, the doves will be helium- 
filled and made of plastic. The 
plastic will, of course, be biode- 
gradable. 

On occasions. Naoc’s environ- 
mental policies have got the Jap- 
anese into trouble. The authori- 
ties were hugely embarrassed 
when the Olympic flame care- 
fully kindled between temples to 
Hera and Zeus in Olympia, the 
andent Greek birthplace of the 
games, phutted out at least seven 
times after it arrived In Japan. 

One could only feel appalled 
while watching the distraught 
faces of the Japanese runners 
who believed they were person- 
ally to blame for extinguishing 
the sacred flame. Indeed, the 


torch manufacturers criticised 
the runners for not holding their 
torches properly. But the debacle 
was almost certainly due to the 
Japanese decision to use environ- 
mentally friendly propane gas 
rather than tha traditional etha- 
nol fuel mix which gives off a 
little smoke. 

Such difficulties were minor 
compared with the five-year feud 
over the environmental rights 
and wrongs of the men's down- 
hill course. Marc Hodler. Interna- 
tional Ski Federation president, 
believed the proposed run was 
too short. Kobayashi refused to 
extend it because that would 
mean the race would pass 
through a national park and 
might damage the environment. 

Hodler said this was bizarre 
because 160,000 recreational ski- 
ers already used the run every 
year and the competition would 
involve just 70 racers. No perma- 
nent structures would be built - 
the starting gate could be an 
igloo made of snow, he suggested. 
The counter-proposal from the 
Japanese was to ban recreational 
skiers from the slopes, too. 

Before a compromise was 
reached. Kobayashi threatened to 
resign just three months before 
the start of the games, while Hod- 
ler, likening Kobayashi to Fidel 
Castro, threatened to ban all ski- 
ing from the Olympics. Hie 
extraordinary argument was over 
120 vertical metres. Even envi- 
ronmental lobbyists, who found 
evidence of erosion at the site, 
said there was no evidence it was 
man-made; and if it were, it could 
have been caused by summer 
hikers rather than skiers. 

The furore was a classic exam- 
ple of Japanese love of symbols. 
The limited impact of 70 skiers 
racing four times down 120 verti- 
cal metres took on a huge impor- 
tance for Kobayashi Yet there 
was hardly a murmur over the 
environmental damage caused by 
the tens of thousands of tonnes of 
concrete used to build the shm- 
kansen express railway link 
between Tokyo and Nagano. The 
huge project, by one estimate 
thought to have cost $58m a kilo- 
metre. will probably never pay 
back its investment, but it pro- 
vided a big boost to the local con- 
struction industry and prevented 
the Nagano region falling into 
recession during the mid-1990s. 

What, then, of the sporting 
events themselves? One of the 
highlights will surely be the 
arrival, for the first time at the 
Olympics, of the stars of the 
National Hockey League. The 
finals are likely to be between 
Canada and the US. The 
Americans, unlike their counter- 
parts in the basketball “Dream 
Team" at Atlanta, have decided 
not to check into a luxury hotel 
and will be slumming it with the 
other athletes at the Olympic vil- 
lage. 

As for Japan - not one of the 



world's hockey powerhouses, but 
an automatic qualifier because of 
host nation status - great hopes 
are being pinned on the six Cana- 
dian and one American player 
who have recently been given 
Japanese passports. The north 
Americans, quickly dubbed the 
Seven Gajjm (foreign) Samurai, 
are of Japanese extraction, even 
if one is called Chris Yule. Bar- 
ring miracles, they are not expec- 
ted to make the second round. 

In the skiing, all eyes will be 
on Alberto Tomba “the Bomba”. 
This modest Italian - who once 
proclaimed himself the “sld mes- 
siah" - already has three golds 
and two silvers from the last 
three Olympics. He hopes to 
become the first Alpine skier to 
gain medals in four consecutive 
Olympics. 


The figure skating could prove 
a duel between Michelle Kwan 
and Tara Lipins ki. two US figure 
skating prima donnas withauto- 
biographies already competing in 
American bookstores. 

As usual, there are romantic 
stories of competitors from 
unlikely locations. From India 
comes 16-year-old Shiva Kes- 
havan. who only discovered the 
existence of the luge two years 
ago. After training in Europe, he 
qualified last year to become 
India’s only participant. 

“I guess I wanted to be differ? 
ent." he has been quoted as say- 
ing. 

Different, too. is the Irish bob- 
sleigh team. In tbe squad are 
Bruce Gaston and Nessan O’Car- 
roll, two former employees of the 
Tokyo offices of brokers Deut- 


sche Morgan Grenfell. Gaston 
should know what he’s doing - 
he was previously head of risk 
control at DMG. 

What of the risks to the Games 
themselves? Huge efforts have 
been made to correct the per- 
ceived faults of the Atlanta 
games. Although it is impossible 
to be totally secure, the security 
win be tight IBM has spent a 
fortune trying to put together a 
results and information system 
that will work. 

Other difficulties will no doubt 
pop up unexpectedly, but the 
only predictable problem will be 
the traffic. Police are forecasting 
some of the world's longest traf- 
fic jams - backing up more than 
120km. Even without the Games, 
the narrow single carriageway 
roads to the Olympic- sites can 


cause jams of up to 60km. 

As for the people of Nagano 
themselves, they appear dis- 
tinctly underwhelmed by the 
privilege of. hosting the games. 
About 13,000 employees from 
local government and companies 
have had to be "volunteered" to 
make up a shortfall of helpers. 
Apparently, there has also been a 
shortage of volunteers to drive 
cars and buses on Nagano’s Icy 
roads. 

Curiously, local travel agents 
report an unprecedented 70 per 
cent increase in -the number of 
Nagano residents travelling 
abroad this month. But then 
t hings are never quite what they 
seem in Japan - perhaps they 
.think the view will be better 
watching, television on the 
beaches of Okinawa and Saipan 


Rugby Union 


All-new, all-seater 
fields of dreams 

Huw Richards surveys the change sweeping international venues 


A mong tbis weekend’s 
international rugby 
union venues, the new 
comes with the Stade de 
France on tbe outskirts of Paris, 
where champions France open 
the European Five Nations cham- 
pionship against favourites 
England. 

The old is represented by Lans- 
downe Road. Dublin, host to Irish 
international games for well over 
a century and to Scotland in 
today's other championship 
game. And Stradey Park, home of 
Llanelli’s famous Scarlets. Is to 
be used by Wales for the first 
time in 105 years as they seek to 
stop Italy completing a Celtic 
triple crown by adding their 
scalps to those of Ireland and 
Scotland. 

The full bridal analogy will be 
completed by somewhere bor- 
rowed on March 7. when Wales 
play Scotland at Wembley Sta- 
dium in London. 

The variety reflects the change 
sweeping the game. For most of 
tbe postwar period, match ven- 
ues have been as stable as the 
membership of the Five Nations. 
The dropping of Ravenhill Park, 

i < 


Belfast, and St Helens, Swansea, 
allowing Ireland and Wales to 
play all home games in Dublin 
and Cardiff respectively, 
occurred in the first decade after 
the second world war. France 
moved across Paris from tbe cav- 
ernous Stade Colombes to the 
concrete bowl at the Parc de 

It shows that 
national 
teams should 
play in more 
than just the 
capital city 

Princes in the early 1970s. That 
was the full extent of change. 

But now France has its new 
£ 260 m Stade. built for the Foot- 
ball World Cup and christened 
last week with a 1-0 win over 
Spain. 

Cardiff Arms Park is a gaping 
demolition site in the city centre, 
with a new stadium planned to 
rise at right angles to the old in 


time for next year’s Rugby Union 
World Cup. 

England's Twickenham and 
Scotland’s Murrayfield live on, 
but hardly recognisable as the 
stadia which occupied the same 
sites a decade ago. 

Only Lansdowne Road, with its 
banks at either end and club- 
houses of Lansdowne and Wan- 
derers at the corners, survives as 
a reminder of the past. It, too, is 
under threat as the Irish Rugby 
Union contemplates the options 
of redevelopment or a completely 
new site. 

The modem game frees insis- 
tent pressure to maximise reve- 
nue. Hence, the new all-seater 
superstadia, replete with corpo- 
rate facilities; and the need to 
use them as often as possible to 
pay the massive construction and 
mamtenanice costs. 

There are pressures pulling in 
other directions. Not every match 
can pull in crowds of 50,000, and 
nothing is less atmospheric than 
a giant all-seater stadium dotted 
with spectators- Wales’ meeting 
with Romania in September 
would scarcely have rippled the 
surface in Cardiff, a city accus- 


tomed to grander occasions. 
Played instead in Wrexham, 
which was hosting a union Test 
for the first time, it became a 
genuine event with an enthusias- 
tic, near-capacity crowd. Still 
greater fervour can be expected 
when Wales encounters Italy in 

Lliinplli 

One of the lessons of successive 
World Cups has been the terrific 
response of communities nor- 
mally denied live International 
rugby. Among the tournament's 
highlights have been the New 
Zealand town Napier's enjoyment 
of Tonga against Canada in 1987, 
the English Gloucester’s delight 
at hosting the All Blacks in 1991 
and, most of all, Afrikaaner Rus- 
tenberg’s adoption of the Ivory 
Coast in 1995. 

It Shows that na tional teams 
should play in more than just the 
capital dty - a fact recognised by 
England playing the All Blacks 
at Old Trafford writer this sea- 
son and the decision to play their 
World Cup qualifiers at Hudders- 
field. 

But the Five Nations will be 
played in capital dty stadia for 
the foreseeable future. Not that 



Triumphant England at the Parc das Princes in 1991 P— Mimm 


they are to everybody's taste. 
Some Scots swear that Murray- 
field has not been the same since 
the demolition of its giant trade- 
mark terrace. Twickenham is an 
impressive structure but is short 
on atmosphere and decent views. 
It was Instructive to hear a 
senior club official, with a regu- 


lar an impersonal Twickenham 
like money-machine. 

It re mai ns to be seen how the 
80,000-capacity Stade de France if 
regarded. A key elementm any 
stadium's success is its ability tc 
attract the accretions of history - 
the myth, legend and folk mem- 
ory that still -gives Wembley, 
..despite Its deficiencies, a certain 
magic. 

The Parc des Princes will cease 
to be an international venue with 
few regrets from the Celtic trio. 
Ireland, never won there, Wales 
, (1975) and Scotland a 994) only 
once apiece. But for England, it 
may be a different matter. Their 
dominance of European rugby in 
the first half of this decade rested 
firmly on their ability to beat 
France home and away. 

Two Parc . des Princes wins 
stand out — the 19-10 World Cup 
quarterfinal win in 1991 amid the 
most highly charged atmosphere 
observers could remember; and 
the 31-13 ‘ victory a few months 
later, in . 1992, high-point . of tbe 
. most resounding of England's 
three 1990s Grand Slams. 

Win n ing today would be a for- 
midable stop towards adding a 
fourth. As England captain Law- 
• wnce DallagUo pointed out last 
■week, the Stade will be as unfe- 
ndliar . to the - reshuffled French 
' •; side led by .Dax hooker Raphael 
action, explain receptly that he ffiams aslt Is to England, 
has to take binoculars to get a But the admirably, realistic Dal- 

decent vie^r. _ lagho win also hhve noted -that 

Aside from the issue, -of England v France is not always 
whether public money’ might the title dedder ^ that smashing 
have been better ■'spent on almost .. I992^4iiuznpli was the Only one of 
anything else in Wales, many , three .consecutive RnpUmd 'i>» 
Welsh observers fear they may. j Nations wins- hr Tails ^between 
have exchanged the atmos p heric .‘.1980 and 1994 that led On ~ to a 


, --- — — --D- — * wwiin pyuc iu. ■ UX3Z lGtl on to 

Jar . seat, relatively 
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What’s on 
around the 
world 


■ AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 
StedefQk Museum- ■ 

Tel: 31-20*5732911 
www^tedetfknt 

Stuart Davis (1892-1964): survey of . 
work by the American painter often 
seen as a link between American 
modernism, abstract expressionism 
and Pop Art Deeply impressed by the 
painters of the European avant-garde, 
Davis was also influenced by 
Afro-American jazz, and made his mark ' 
with a series of still fifes on the theme 
of tobacco; to Mar 29 

OPERA. 

Netherlands Opera, Het 
Muziektheater 

Tel: 31-20-551 3911 
Die WaJkure: by Wagner. New *• 
production conducted by Hartmut 
Haenchen in a staging by Pierre Audi; 
Feb 7. 11 


■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundacid “la Caixa? 

Tel: 34-3-207 7475 
The Iberians: between the sixth and 
the first century BC, a little-known '* 
civilisation existed on the west of the 
Mediterranean bowl. Contemporaries 
of the Phoenicians and the Greeks, the 
I bars developed a distinctive culture. 
Some of the 350 objects included in 
this display have never before been 
removed from the sites of their - 
excavation; to Apr 12. then transferring 
to Bonn 



Ttoed Christ Venerated by a Stigmatfc', c. 1588-87, by Paolo Veronese, on view in the Body of Christ exhibition at the Musueum of Fme Arts In Houston, until April 


Fundactf Joan Mir6 

Tel: 34-3-329 1908 
www.bcn.fm/ro.es 

• Alexander Calder centenary 
celebration of work by the maker of 
mobiles. The show focuses on his 
dose relationship with MirO: to Feb 15 

• Liza Lou: The Back Yard. 
Installation by the American artist - 
which critically recreates the typical 
American garden; to Mar 15 


■ BASLE 

EXHIBITIONS 

Offentficbe Kunstamnriung Basel 

Tel: 41-61-271 0828 
Adolf WOlflr. The Ernst and Maria 
Elisabeth Mumenthaier-Flscher 
Endowment More than 100 drawings 
by the artist whose psychiatrists drew 
attention to his work; to Apr 13 


■ CHICAGO 

CONCERTS 
Orchestra HaK ' 

Tel: 1-312-294-3000' ^“*^ p* 
www.chicagosymphony.org 

• Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Daniel Barenboim in 
works by Beethoven, Carter and 
Tchaikovsky; Feb 7, 10 

• Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
world premiere of RafrnFs Elegy 
conducted by Daniel Barenboim. The 
programme also includes. works by 
Berg and Beethoven. With piano 
soloist Peter Serkin and violinist 
Pamela Frank; Feb 12,' 13 


■ CLEVELAND 

EXHIBITIONS 
Cleveland Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-216-421 7340 
wvm.demusan.com 
Vatican Treasures: Early Christian, 
Renaissance and Baroque Art from the 
Papal Collections. Selection of 39 
manuscripts, reliquaries, paintings and 
sculptures. Highlights include the 6th 
century Cross of Justin II, 
commissioned by the Byzantine 
emperor as a gift to the pope, and 
Caravaggio’s The Entombment of 
Christ The exhibition has been 
organised to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of Cleveland’s Catholic 
Diocese; from tomorrow until Apr 12 


■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Louisiana Museum of Modem Art, 
Humlebaek 

Tel: 45-4919 0719 
www.touisiana.dk 

The Louisiana Exhibition 1997: New Art 
from Denmark and Scania. First of a 
planned series of shows which will 
present contemporary work from the 
region, this show Includes" new works 
by around 50 artists; ends tomorrow 


■ FRANKFURT 

CONCERTS 
Alta Oper 
Tel: 49-69-134 0400 
9 Amsterdam Baroque Orchestra: and 
Choir: conducted by Ton Koopman In 
works by Bach; Grosser Saai; Feb 8 
• Chamber Orchestra of Europe: B. A. 
Zimmerman 80th birthday concert, 
conducted by Heinz Hoffiger. With 
oboe soloist Douglas Boyd: Grosser 
Saai; Feb 11 


■ GENEVA 

CONCERTS 

Victoria Hafl 

Tel: 41-22-3170017 

Orchestra de la Suisse Romande: 

conducted by Fabio Lrisi in works by 

Honegger and Britten, With piano 

soloist Markus Schirmer, Feb 11. 12 

■ GLASGOW 

OPERA 

Theatre Royal 

TeL 44-141-332 9000 

Scottish Opera: Cosi fan txitte: by 

Mozart New production by Stewart 

Laing, conducted by Nicholas 

McGegan; Feb 7, 1 1 


■ HELSINKI 

OPERA 


Finnish National Opera 

Tel: 358-9-4030 2211 
Come back, Gabriel: world premiere of 
llkka Kuusisto's new work baaed on 
the true story of a confidence trickster 
who preyed on lonely women. Staged 
by Jussi Tapola, with designs by Anna 
Koritek; Feb 13 


■ HOUSTON . 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Fine Arts, The Menil 
Collection and the Contemporary 
Arts Museum 

Tel: 1-713-639 7750 
9 Robert Rauschenberg: previously 
seen in New York, this major 
retrospective spans the artist's 50 year 
career and includes some 400 works, 
divided here into three categories and 
shown in three museums; from . 
Tuesday until May 17 
• The Body, of Christ in the Art of 
Europe and New Spain, 1150-1800: 75 
objects including paintings, sculptures . 
manuscripts and textiles, which 
together address the meaning and 
devotional function of the image of 
Christ Artists represented Include 
Bellini, Botticelli, Rubens, Tintoretto 
and Veronese; to Apr 12 


■ LAUSANNE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fondation de P Hermitage 

Tel: 41-21-320-5001 ' / 

Polntiliisme: more than 100 works. 
Including loans from Europe and the 
US, tracing the influence of Seurat on 
a generation of young painters at the 
turn of the century; to Jun 1 


■ LISBON 

CONCERTS 

100 Days Festival, Expo '96 
Opening Gala Concert the 
three-month introduction to Expo '98 
begins with a piano recital by Maria 
Joao Pires; Main Auditorium, Centro 
Cultural de Bel 6m; Feb 11 

OPERA 

100 Days Festival, Expo ’98 
Kirov Opera: Sadko by 
Rimsky-Korsakov; Teatro National de 
Sfio Carlos; Feb 12, 13 


■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
Barbican Hafl 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
Alfredo Kraus: recital, with the Royal 
Opera House Orchestra conducted by 
Paul Wynne Griffiths; Feb 11 

EXHIBITIONS 
Barbican Art GaHery 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
9 Shaker The Art of Craftsmanship. 
Furniture and decorative arts from 
Mount Lebanon; to Apr 26 

• The Art of the Harley: 30 
customised motorcycles provide the 
centrepiece of this display devoted to 
the 95 year history of the 
HarteyrDavidson company; to Apr 28 

Hayward Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-261 0127 
www.hayward-gaItery.org.uk - 

• Francis Bacon (1909-1992): The 
Human Body. Selected by art critic • 
David Sylvester, this first major 
showing of Bacon in the UK for ten 
years brings together important works 
involving the human figure dating from 
1945 to the mid 1980s, loaned by 
major collections throughout the world; 
toApr5 

• Henri Cartier-Bresson: Europeans. 
Explores changes changes from the 
1930s to the 1970s through the eyes 
of the photographer, to Apr 5 

National Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Recognising Van Eyck: bringing 
together several rare works by the 15th 
century Netherlandish master alongside 
other works; to Mar 15 

National Portrait Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-306 0055 

• High Society: Edwardian 
Photographs. A collection of studio 
portraits, reprinted from a recently 
rediscovered cache of original 
negatives. Subjects Include Lloyd 


George, Winston Churchill and Lillie 
Langtry; to Jun 21 

• Hyenas in Petticoats: Mary 
Wollstonecraft & Mary Shelley. 
Celebration of the joint bicentenary of 
the two women writers, the birth of the 
latter having caused her mother’s 
death. Through portraiture, drawings 
and manuscripts the display examines 
their lives, times and writings; 

to Feb 15 

Royal Academy of Arts 

Tel: 44-171-439 7438 

• Art Treasures of England: The 
Regional Collections. Display of some 
500 paintings, drawings and sculptures 
which will tell the history of the public 
collections outside London, from the 
foundation of the first university 
museums in the 17th century; to 

Apr 13 

• Victorian Fairy Painting: explores 
the fascination with the supernatural 
which took hold of artists and writers 
in Britain from the early 19th century to 
the outbreak of the First World War; 
ends tomorrow, then transfers to the 
US 

Tate Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-887 8000 
9 Bonnard (1867-1947): major 
retrospective focusing on more than 
100 works produced between the 
1890s and the 1940s. Includes 
landscapes, still fifes, a series of nudes 
depicting Bonnard's lifelong 
companion Marthe, and several 
setf-portraits; from Thursday until May 
17, then travelling to New York 

• Per Kirkeby (b. 1938): continuing 
the series of contemporary sculpture 
displays, this exhibition indudes 
paintings, sculptures and a specialty 
constructed brick structure by the 
Danish artist; to May 26 

OPERA 

English National Opera, London 
Coliseum 

Tel: 44-171-632 8300 
9 The Elixir of Love: by Donizetti. New 
production, directed by Jude Kelly and 
designed by Robert Jones. The 
conductor is Michael Lloyd; Feb 7, 1 0 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart. 
Conducted by Christopher Moulds in a 
staging by Nicholas Hytner, revived by 
David Ritch; Feb 12 

• Xerxes: by Handel. Conducted by 
Noel Davies in a production by 
Nicholas Hytner, revived by Emma 
Jenkins; Feb 11, 13 

Shaftesbury Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-379 5399 
The Royal Opera: II barbiere dl Siviglla, 
by Rossini. New production staged by 
. Nigel Lowery; Feb 7, 10, 12 


■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 

Tel: 1-213-365 3500 
9 Los Angeles Philharmonic: 
conducted by Mark Wiggles worth in 
works by Brahms and Beethoven. With 
piano soloist Stephen Kovacevich; Feb 
7, 8 

• Los Angeles Philharmonic: 
conducted by Mark Wigglesworth in 
works by Webern, Mahler, 
Shostakovich and Strauss. With cello 
sokrfsi Steven Isseriis; Feb 13 

OPERA 

L. A. Opera, Dorothy Chandler 
Pavfilon 

Tek 1-213-972 8001 
www.laopera.org 

9 The Magic Flute: by Mozart. Revival 
conducted by Julius Rude! in a staging 
by Sir Peter Hall; Feb 13 

• Samuel Ramey: recital by the bass 
including arias from Gounod's Faust, 
Berlioz's Damnation of Faust and 
Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress. 
Accompanied by pianist Warren Jones; 
Feb 12 


■ MADRID 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundacto “la Caixa” 

Tel: 34-1-435 4833 
Rembrandt The Human and the 
Natural Landscape. Previously seen in 
Barcelona, this exhibition comprises 91 
etchings from the Rembrandt House 
Museum in Amsterdam; from 


Wednesday until Apr 5 


■ MILAN 

OPERA 

Teatro alia Scaia 

Tel: 39-2-88791 
www.lascala.milano.it 
Die Zauberfiate: by Mozart. Conducted 
by Riccardo Muti in a staging by 
Roberto De Simone; Feb 7, 10, 12 


■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 
Philharmonie Gasteig 
Tel: 49-89-5481 8181 
9 Sinfonia Varsovia: conducted by 
Yehudi Menuhin In works by Schubert: 
Feb 7 

• Symphonieorchester des 
Bayerischen Rundfunks: conducted by 
Lorin Maazel in works by Brahms; Feb 
9,11.13 

DANCE 

Philharmonie Gasteig 
Tel: 49-89-5481 8181 
United Colours in Concert: flamenco 
from the Joaquin Ruiz company: Feb 8 

EXHIBITIONS 
Ha us der Kunst 

Tel: 49-89-211270 

• Arnold Bocklin, Giorgio de Chirico. 
Max Ernst Journey into the Unknown. 
Selection of 130 paintings, collages 
and sketches; to May 3 

• Symbolism in England 1860-1910: 
previously seen in London’s Tate 
Gallery, this show presents work by 
British pre-Raphaeiites alongside that 
of their European contemporaries. 
Includes works by Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, Watts and Lord Leighton; 
to Apr 26 


■ NEW YORK 

CONCERTS 
Carnegie Hall 

Tel: 1-212-247 
www. camegiehan. org 
Daniel Barenboim: recital by the 
pianist Programme includes Debussy 
Preludes; Feb 9 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 
Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www. guggenheim. org 
China - 5,000 Years: comprising more 
than 500 works of art, ranging from the 
Neolithic period to the modem, with 
tradition al works displayed at the 
uptown museum (Feb 6 to Jun 3), and 
the modem section al the Guggenheim 
Museum SoHo (Jan 29 to May 25). 
Uptown highlights include Neolithic 
jades, Shang and Zhou bronzes, tomb 
ceramics, and a collection of Buddhist 
stone sculptures. The aim of the 
display at the So Ho museum is to 
explore the meaning of modernity In 
China: the whole transfers to Bilbao in 
July 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
www. metmuseum. org 
9 Jackson Pollock (1912-1956): Early 
Sketchbooks and Drawings. Display erf 
48 rarely seen pages from the Abstract 
Expressionist’s sketchbooks, and 24 
drawings; ends tomorrow 

• Paul Strand, Circa 1916: comprising 
50 rare prints tracing the 
photographer's transition from a 
soft-focus style to a bold, American 
modernism. Strand's rich and 
influential career spanned 60 years, but 
this early, dramatic achievement has 
never been subjected to scrutiny; from 
Tuesday until May 3 

Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 1-212-708 9480 
www.mome.org 

• Fernand LSger (1881-1955): 
retrospective comprising some 220 
paintings and drawings by the early 
modernist Having emerged from the 
Cubist revolution c.1910 to move 
towards abstraction, Leger returned to 
figurative painting following his 
experiences of war. The exhibition will 
emphasise the artist’s relationship with 
architects, as well as his work for the 
toilet and cinema Previously seen In 
Paris and Madrid, the exhibition will 
transfer to the Leger museum in Blot; 
from Wednesday until May 27 


• From Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Andy Wartiof: Exploring Techniques. 
Selection of 7Q woodcuts, etchings, 
lithographs and screen prints; ends 
tomorrow 

• New Concepts in Printmaking 1 - 
Peter Halley: installation of 
technolto>ca 1| y -de rived works by the 
painter; ends tomorrow 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-362 6000 
wwwjnetopera.org 

Samson et Dalila: by Saint-Satins. New 
production by Elijah Moshi risky, with 
designs by Richard Hudson; Feb 13 


■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 
Salle Pleyei 

Tel: 33-1-4561 6589 
Orchestra de Paris: conducted by 
Christoph von Dohnanyi in works by 
Bartok, Mozart and Brahms. With 
piano soloist Andreas Haefliaer; Feb 
' 11,12 

TMdtre des Champs Elysees 

Tel: 33-1-4952 5050 
Orchestra des Champs-Elysees: 
conducted by Philippe Herreweghe in 
works by Schumann; Feb 11 

EXHIBITIONS 
Jeu de Paume 

Tel: 33-1-4703 1250 
Arman (b.1928): brings together 100 
works produced since 1959, including 
pieces from the Refuse & Garbage 
series and the most recent Cascades; 
to Apr 12, then travelling to Germany, 
Portugal and Israel 

Musee d'Orsay 
Tel: 33-1-4049 4814 
www. Musea-Onsay. fr 
Manet, Monet, and the Gare 
Saint-Lazare: places Manat’s famous 
painting in a context provided by 
works by other artists and a group of 
related drawings, prints and 
photographs: to May 17, then 
transferring to Washington 

OPERA 

Opera National de Paris, Opdra 
BastiHe 

Tel: 33-1-4473 1300 
9 Tosca: by Puccini. Conducted by 
Jan Latham-Koenig in a staging by 
Walter Schroeter. Maria Guleghlna 
sings the title role; Feb 7, 10, 13 
• Tristan und Isolde: by Wagner. New 
production conducted by James 
Confon in a staging by Stein Winge, 
with designs by Lennart MOrk. Cast 
includes Wolfgang Schmidt and Sabine 
Hass; Feb 8 

Opera National de Paris, Palais 
Gamier 

Tel: 33-1-4343 9696 
; Cosi Fan Tutte: by Mozart. Conducted 
by Gary Bertini in a staging by Ezio 
Toffolufti; Feb 8, 11 


■ POLANCO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Centro Cultural Arte Contemporaneo 
de Mexico 

Tel: 52-5-282 0355 
Mir6: selection of works belonging to 
the Georges Pompidou Centre in Paris. 
Highlights include the three large 
canvasses, Bleu I, II and ill; from 
Thursday until May 24 


■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 
Palazzo Venezia 

Tel: 39-6-6999 4259 
Pietro da Cortona (1597-1669): 
celebrating the 400th anniversary of 
the Italian artist's birth, this 
retrospective comprises around 100 
paintings, as well as architectural 
drawings and sculptures; ends on 
Tuesday 


■ SAN 
FRANCISCO 

CONCERTS 

Davies Symphony Hall 

Tek 1-415-864 6000 
www.sfsymphony.txg 
• San Francisco Symphony 


Orchestra: conducted by Cart St. Clair 
in works by Haydn, Brahms and 
Mendelssohn. With cello soloist 
Michael Grebanier and violin 
Chee-Yun; Feb 7 
• San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Neeme J&rvl 
in works by Tubin, Lalo. 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Tchaikovsky. 
With violin soloist Raymond Kobler, 
Feb 11. 12. 13 


■ TEL AVIV 

CONCERTS 
Mann Auditorium 

• London Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Sir Colin Davis in works 
by Sibelius and Beethoven; Feb 7, 10 

• London Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Sir Colin Davis in works 
by Berkeley, Beethoven and Dvorfrk; 
Feb 8 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Suntory Hafl 

Tel: 81-3-3289 9999 

Deutsche Open conducted by Christian 

Thielemann in works by Wagner; 

Feb 12 

EXHIBITIONS 
Metropolitan Art Museum 

Tel: 813-3823 6921 
Masterpieces of British Art from the 
Tate Gallery: 100 works on loan from 
London, ranging from the 16th century 
to the contemporary and including 
works by Millais and Turner to Mar 29 

OPERA 
NHK Hall 

Deutsche Open Tannhfluser, by 
Wagner. Conducted by Jiri Kout/ 
Christian Thielemann in a staging by 
Gdtz Friedrich; Feb 8, 11 


■ TORONTO 

OPERA 

Canadian Opera Company, 
Hummingbird Centre 
Tel: 1-416-363 6671 
9 Hansel and Gretel: by Humperdinck. 
New production, previously seen in the 
US, designed by Maurice Sendak and 
directed by Frank Corsaro. The 
conductor is Randall Behn Feb 7 
• The Cunning Little Vixen: by 
Janacek. Canadian premiere, directed 
by Frank Corsaro and conducted by 
Richard Bradshaw; Feb 8 


■ TULSA 

EXHIBITIONS 
Gil crease Museum 
Thomas Moran {1837-1926): 
retrospective devoted to the American 
landscape painter, including a selection 
of the Yellowstone pictures, painted on 
a survey expedition in 1871, which 
Influenced Congress's decision to 
create their first National Park; from 
tomorrow until May 10 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-7374215 
www.nga.gov 

Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master of 
the Renaissance. 50 paintings, many of 
them on loan from churches and 
museums in Italy; to Mar 1, then 
travelling to Europe 

OPERA 

Washington Opera, Kennedy Center 

Tel: 1-202-295 2400 
www.doopera.org 

• Dona Francisquita: by Vives. 
Conducted by Miguel Roa In a staging 
by Emilio Sagi; Eisenhower Theater; 
Feb 7, 11, 13 

• L’ Ellsir d’ Amo re: by Donizetti. 
Conducted by John Keenan in a 
staging by Stephen Lawless; 
Elsenhower Theater Feb 9 

9 The Magic Flute: by Mozart Revival 
conducted by by Heinz Fricke and 
directed by Sonja Frisell: Eisenhower 
Theater; Feb 8, 10, 12 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 
e-mail: susarmajustinerft.com 
Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBos© tel: 31-20-664 6441 
e-maik artbase@pi.net 
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Wall Street/John Authers 

Odious comparisons 
become harder 


London 


No picnic for these bears 

Philip Coggan pours honey on troubled critters 


C orporate accounts 
have never seemed 
so impenetrable. 
Profits announce- 
ments. appearing In a steady 
stream over the past three 
weeks, are closely watched. 
Companies routinely mas- 
sage the accounts and the 
market's expectations for 
them, making them difficult 
to interpret 

But the last few weeks 
have been tougher than 
usual. Oue culprit was a 
ghastly data glitch on the 
computer at First Call, the 
research organisation which 
tracks analysts' forecasts. 
Another was the innocuous- 
sounding FAS H!8. a ruling 
which the Financial 
Accounting Standards Board 
(FASB) made in March last 
year. This simplified the 
rules for reporting corporate 
earnings, and made it easier 
to compare US companies' 
profits directly with those of 
international competitors. 
But the cliange. which came 
into effect for all companies 
reporting alter December 15. 
has made comparisons with 
earlier years much harder. 

The two in combination 
have made the market's ver- 
dict on companies' perfor- 
mance confused. Abby 
Cohen. Goldman Sachs' 
equity strategist, estimates 
that about 65 per cent of 
companies have reported 
results either at or above 
consensus expectations, but 
she adds: “The analysis has 
been muddied by the intro- 
duction of FAS 128. which 
was apparently muddled by 
some analysts." 

First Call's revision was 
startling. As reported here 
two weeks ago. its data 
showed that analysts were 
still expecting strong profit 
growth from S&P 500 compa- 
nies in the first quarter of 
this year compared to the 
equivalent quarter of 1997. 
The consensus figure was 
given as 14.5 per cent, which 
suggested that analysts 
were, rather naively, assum- 
ing that the Asian currency 
crisis was already over, its 
effects to be felt only in the 
final quarter of last year. 

Earlier this week. First 
Call issued a correction. It 


said its calculation of indus- 
try' analysts' earnings gains 
for the first quarter had been 
“skewed upward by approxi- 
mately six percentage 
points". The correct number 
at this time is 6.2 per cent. 

With earnings expecta- 
tions ai this reasonable 
level, it is not surprising 
that a few healthy signs 
from south-east Asia spurred 
Monday's 201. 2S point rally 
in the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average, taking it back 
above 8.000 for the first time 
this year. 

In the longer term. FAS 
12S might be more impor- 
tant. It requires companies 
to quote earnings per share 
on two bases. These are 
“basic" earnings, with net 
profits divided by the num- 
ber of common shares out- 
standing, and “diluted" earn- 
ings. In the latter, profits are 
divided not only by common 
shares outstanding, but in 
addition by the maximum 
possible number of shares 
which could be issued if all 
other securities on issue - 
including options and con- 
vertibles - were converted 
Into common shares. 

Diluted earnings therefore 
measure the greatest poten- 
tial dilution. The spiralling 
popularity of executive 
incentive schemes based on 
equity options has meant 
that in some cases compa- 
nies' diluted earnings are 
significantly less than 
their basic earnings. 

A research note by Doug- 
las Schindewolf and Jeffrey 
Warantz of Salomon Smith 
Barney found that for the 
first 232 S&P companies to 
report, there was a differ- 
ence of only 2 per cent 
between the two figures. 
However, some companies 
had a much greater differ- 
ence. led by Merrill Lynch, 
which reported basic earn- 
ings of 1.37 and diluted earn- 
ings of $1.17. 

Companies that build a 
large part of their compensa- 
tion package around equity 
options will show a greater 
difference. As Salomon 
Smith Barney points out the 
practice is growing, and is 
no longer restricted to 
investment bankers and 


fund managers. If the bull 
market continues, this will 
be very lucrative for the 
employees, if not. the com- 
pany will still have success- 
fully avoided a serious 
increase in its fixed costs. 

Options are controversial. 
In late 1996. Citicorp even 
needed to take a charge 
against profits after a sus- 
tained rally in financial ser- 
vices stocks meant that the 
trigger share price for execu- 
tives’ share options was 
reached much sooner than 
expected. But investors like 
them because they force 
executives to take sharehold- 
ers' interests into account. 
And they have effectively 
allowed greater leverage for 
large companies. 

So the preliminary evi- 
dence from FAS 128 is that 
the growth in equity options 
has allowed large companies 
to increase profits. Analysts 
have been persistently sur- 
prised by the way the S&P 
has continued to out-perform 
smaller companies, as repre- 
sented by the Russell 2000 
index. The growth of equity- 
options seems to provide at 
least a partial explanation. 

Dow Jones Ind Average 

Manday 8.107.78 + 201.28 

Tuesday 8.16025 + 52.57 

Wednesday 0.129.71 - 30.64 

Truirsday 8.M7.25 - 12.46 


I t is cruel, and it was 
officially abolished in 
the 19th century, but 
people still cannot 
resist the sport The bear- 
baiters were out in force 
and, boy. did they make 
those poor creatures suffer. 
The first taunt came on 
Monday when the markets 
reacted to the news of the 
proposed merger between 
Glaxo Wellcome and Smlth- 
Eline Beecham. The FTSE 
100 index, which had ended 
last week at an all-time 
high, surged another 150 
points, passing the 5,600 
level. 

Four drugs stocks alone - 
Glaxo, SmithKline. Nyco- 
med and Zeneca - contrib- 
uted 140 points to the early 
rise but traders were also 
inspired to search for other 
potential bid targets. They 
did not have to wait long: 
GUS duly unveiled a £1.6bn 
hostile offer for catalogue 
retailer Argos. It would be 
difficult enough to be a bear 
in such circumstances. But 
to add insult to injury, all 
three of the central banks 
that met this week - the US 
Federal Reserve, Germany's 
Bundesbank and the Bank 
of England's monetary pol- 
icy committee - chose to 
leave interest rates 
unchanged. 

The pessimists could not 
even rely on Asia for com- 
fort The region's markets 


Hi tech goes higher 


Indices re based 



returned from the Chinese 
New Tear in buoyant mood; 
several rose by more than JO 
per cent on Monday and 
Malaysia jumped 23 per cent 
on Tuesday. Asia’s problems 
are far from over bnt a 
series of restr u c tu ring mea- 
sures seems to have reas- 
sured investors that the 
problems are being tackled. 

As this column has men- 
tioned before, the technical 
position of the UK market is 
very strong. Investment 
institutions started the year 
with their highest cash hold- 
ings for 20 years and the 
corporate sector is still 
returning cash in the form 



Price 

y*day 

Change 
on week 

52 week 
High 

52 week 
Low . 

FTSE 100 Index 

5629.7 

+171.2 

5629.7 

421 4 ; 6 „ 

Arqos 

628 

+207 

772% 

390 

British Biotech 

99 

-38 

285 

87 

British Enercrv 

460 

-29'ta 

497 

184% 

Cable & Wireless 

613 

+31 

636 

450 

DaJqety 

335 

+51 

357 

2.17% . 

Glaxo Wellcome 

1924 

+281 

1983 

885% . 

Hardv Oil a Gas 

2871* 

i44V? 

372% 

241% 

Persimmon 

227 

+34!? 

266 

182% 

Ratllrack 

880 

-93!* 

1121 

540 

Roval Bk Scotland 

974% 

. +104 

978 

508 < 

Siebe 

1175 

+130 

1333% 

897 

Smith Kkna Beecham 

821 Vi 

+41 Vi 

888 

422 i 

Standard Chartered 

700 

+65 

1093% 

528 

Vodafone 

508% 

+33 

526 

262% 


Global merger plans 

Bid from Great Universal Stones 

Product approval deferred ^ ^ 

Sector overvalued 

Bid speculation , 

Disposals 

Plan to merge with Smith KHne Bchm 

-Jk.-n.- 

Pakistan discovery 

Strong, hqusebuadent' reautte expected 
Regulatory fears _ . 

General merger specidation 
Engineers in favour 
Glaxo Wellcome merger proposal 

Asian concerns recede t 

Firm sector . ^ 
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Offshore Dollar 7 comes from 
Northern Rock (Guernsey) Ltd, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the British bank. 
Northern Rock pic. 

Not only do you enjoy complete 
confidence and confidentiality'. You also 
get your annual interest paid gross, 
with US dollar investments of S500.000 
or more earning the top return. 


uo 600 

% 

GROSS 

AMOUNT 

INVESTED 

ANNUAL INTEREST 
% GROSS 

$500,000+ 

6.00 

S250.000+ I 5.90 

5100,000+ 

5.85 

SSO.OOO- 

5.80 

525,000+ 

5.75 

THESE RATES INCLUDE AN INTRODUCTORY INTEREST 
BONUS OF WHICH IS GUARANTEED UNTIL 1.658. 


Deposits and withdrawals are made by 
electronic transfer. 

You can make penalty free withdrawals 
by giving us 7 days notice. Or you can 
gain jccess immediately with 7 days loss of 
interest on the amount you withdraw. 

For details and application form, call 
any time and leave a message. Or complete 
and return the coupon. 

01481 718 121 
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GUERNSEY 
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of takeovers and share buy- 
backs. That gives a strong 
up w a rd bias to the market, 
although other factors - 
interest rate- worries, the 
Asian crisis - may yet prove 
a powerful offsetting factor. 

One broker which has 
already decided that the 
bulls are winning the argu- 
ment Is Nat West Markets. 
Having been one of the most 
bullish of the houses in 
1997, NatWest was more 
towards the middle of the 
pack with its 1998 predic- 
tion. But with the new year 
barely five weeks old, the 
bank has moved up ' from 
5.700 to 6,000, carrying it 
close to the top of the range. 

Perhaps the year’s most 
astonishing performance so 
far has come from the tech- 
nology sector, where stocks 
have risen nearly 25 per 
cent Britain has yet to pro- 
duce technology companies 
of the size, or reputation, of 
IBM, Compaq or Microsoft 
Nevertheless, the UK indus- 
try has been nourishing in 
recent years and is suddenly 
starting to grab the mar- 
ket’s attention. Misys. val- 
ued at well over £2.5bu, may 
be the first software com- 
pany to join the FTSE 100 


index; a new technology 
subsector (part of support 
services) was established on 
January 2 and the industry 
may warrant a foil sector by 
the end .of the year. . . . 

All this has caused a cer- 
tain flurry of buying from 
the investment institutions. 
Their performance is mea- 
sured against the fad*** and 
the creation of the IT sub- 
sector has given such stocks 
greater visibility, and cre- 
ated more incentive to buy 
them. 

Given that many stocks 
are tightly held (with found- 
ers often having significant 
holdings), that can squeeze 
up share prices. 

But the underlying perfor- 
mance of . the companies in 
the sector is the real attrac- 
tion for investors. First of 
all. there is. a long-term ten- 
dency for companies to 
increase their dependence 
on technology; whether they 
are managing stock levels, 
monitoring their payment , 
systems or using computers 
to aid design. 

- This trend is particularly 
marked in the financial ser- 
vices sector, where the 
speed of trading and the 
sophistication of . financial ' 


instruments. require 
high-powered technological 
back-up. The size of the City 
creates an enormous pool of 
demand for domestic IT 
groups. 

In addition to the long 
term trend, there are two 
special short term factors; 
the need for companies to 
adjust their computer 
systems to take account of 
the "millennium bug” and 
the advent of the euro. 

With so many corporate 
sectors vulnerable to ster- 
ling, or to a slowing UK 
economy, IT offers the pros- 
pect of consistent growth for 
years to come. Small wonder 
that investors have been pil- 
ing into these stocks and 
pushing up their ratings to 
racy levels; the sector's 
price-earnings ratio is 72. 

Graham Brown, -an ana- 
lyst at the broker Suther- 
lands, reckons the sector 
can be divided roughly into 
four; applications software 
groups, such as Sage and 
Misys; consultancies, such 
as Sema; bodyshops (groups 
involved in recruitment) 
such as Parity; and the mis- 
cellaneous, Including dis- 
tributors such as Ilion. 

It should not be assumed 
that all these- sub-sectors are 
growing at the same rate, or 
have the same long term 
prospects. The recruitment 
companies, for example, are 
on a high; shares in one of 
the groups. Robert Walters, 
were the second best per- 
formers in the FTSE Small- 
Cap index in 1997. But such 
businesses are by nature 
cyclical and might struggle 
to achieve the same growth 
once the witllemninm bug is 
out of the way. 

Nevertheless, even if tech- 
nology stocks currently look 
pricey, many investors will 
welcome the chance to 
invest in homa-grown repre- 
sentatives of one of the fast- 
est growing industries on 
the planet. 

philip.coggau@FT.com 
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Barry Riley 

Alternative scenario 

Look to the late 1980s for precedents 


S teady as she goes; 
there is a very cosy 

consensus among 
City of London econ- 

omists about the prospects 
for the British economy. 
Growth, it is said, will 
smoothly decelerate to 
about 25 per emit in 1998 

and maybe 2 per cent next 

year. Conveniently, this will 

be just enough of a soft 

landing to encourage infla- 


tionary forces to subside 

and allow the benign influ- 

ence of falling short-term 
interest rates to massage 

the securities market still 

higher. We should forget 
about a recession. 

Well, the consensus was 
just about right last year. 

But a lot of wishful think- 

ing is now apparent On the 
upside, strong Incomes 
growth in a buoyant labour 
market and rapid expansion 

of credit and the money 

supply suggest that .the 

economy will remain, buoy- 

ant True, short-term inter- 
est rates rose last summer 
and autumn (though the 

Bank of England's Mone- 

tary Policy Committee left 
them unchanged this week) 

and the manufacturing sec- 

tor is under pressure from a . 
co mbinati on of a hi gh ster- 

ling exchange rate and the 
beginnings of the Aslan 
effect 

Bnt the services sector is 
still booming - as was 
made clear this week by the 

latest monthly survey from 

the . Purchasing Managers 

Institute. According to offi- 

cial figures, the financial 
and business services sec- 

tor, in particular, has 
recently been growing at 9 
per cent year-on -year. 

GDP figures for the 
fourth quarter showed that 

growth slowed down to. 0.5 

per cent, but the national 

income statistics are notori- 

ously unreliable for the ser- 
vices sectors. After the late 
1980s boom Nigel Lawson, 

the chanc el lor at file time.' 

complained bitterly about 

the Treasury forecasts on 
which he bad based his 1988 
Budget: a convenient, decel- 

eration of growth to 3 per 
cent was expected, but the 

figure eventually turned out 

to be -some 4% per cent. • 
There Is a. further twist In 
that the Office for National 


Statistics is planning later 

this year to rebase the GDP 

estimates using 1995 rather 

than 1990 prices, and it win 

also adopt some harmonised 

European. Union definitions. 

The recent growth rate 
could well turn out to be 

significantly higher than is 

currently stated. 

We can look to the late 

1980s for precedents. It took 

a long time to cool off that 

Lawson boom, and 
short-term interest rates 

eventually went to 15 per 

cent Things cannot get so 
quite bad in the late 1990s 
because the forces of credit 
deregulation are by .no 
means so powerful as they 
were then. In this.. cycle, 
personal sector indebted- 
ness started from a High 
level - with all those home- 

owners stuck with negative 

equity - and.it cannot rise 
a great deal farther. But the 

housing market is strong, 

for all that it is being talked 

Income 
statistics are 
notoriously 
unreliable for 
the services 
sectors 

down by the big mortgage 
lenders. 

As in the kite 1980s 
(though . hot on such an : 
extreme scale). . we have 
excessive growth of the 
broad money supply, and 
the same official lack of 

concern 'about the conse- \ 

quences. Broad .money has ■ 

grown more than n per 

cent in the past year, and 

by. around 35 per cent in 

three years; So far this’ 
money, has remained 
largely trapped within the 
financial sector, serving to 
encourage a buU market in 

securities but with scant 

effect on general inflation. 

■ Trouble may come, 
though, tf the excess money 
.leaks out Into personal 
spending: We had a taste of 
this with last year’s £86bn 
of demutualisation wind- 
falls. 

Now people could cash, in 
their stock market gains, or 


they could become confi- 

dent enough to embark on 
another round of borrowing 

on houses (so-called equity 

release), especially on the 

basis of cheap, fixed rate 
mortgages. 

So should we reject the 

"Goldilocks'' vision of the 

consensus economists and 
construct a “three bears" 
scenario instead? l am con- 

scious that bears these days 
are liable to wind up 
. looking very silly. 

But here goes, anyway. 
Consumer spending will 
begin to race ahead again 

this year (retail sales were 

good in January, according 

. to the CBI) and GDP growth 

will be hearer 4 than 2'A per 

cent. The balance of pay- 

ments will continue its 
recent deterioration and 
sterling will weaken 
sharply, especially, if the 

foreign exchange markets 

become more confident 
about the hardness of the 
euro. 

The Bank of England will 

then become alarmed at the 

prospect of inflation being 

imported - and meanwhile 

pay inflation will climb to 5 

per cent or more. So inter- 
est rates wiD-be raised fur- 
ther, perhaps sharply. By 
2000 we could be enduring a 
hard landing.- 
l am not putting this for- 

ward as a probable scenario, 
not yet anyway, but the 

danger is there. The Asian 

economic crash has- reduced 

the immediate inflationary 

pressures, with the oil price 

at only $15 a barrel, but on 

the other hand it will exag- 
gerate the . problem, of the 
“two economies” 
.depressed manufacturing 
and booming services - and 
it is worrying that the ratio- 
nal policy response of 
*ngher personal taxes and 
lower interest rates does 
not seem to be available 
under Labour any more 
than it was under . the 
Tories. 

Let’s think positively: the 
manufacturing sector is 
much more - competitive 
Han it used to bei' perbapfl 
because so much of it is run 
by foreigners, and the. Brit- 

ish labour market is-no lon- 
ger .an inflation machine. 
But . the. risks are 1 being 
largely ignored. .* 


fc: 
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Bids and deals 

Energy still 
in the market 



P acifiCorp of the US 
has made a second 
agreed cash bid for 
Energy Group of the 
UK. It offered 763p a share, 
valuing the group at £4.05bru 
up from its 690p a share bid 
last summer. However, Ener- 
E^r’s share price remained 
above the offer price, sug- 
gesting the market still 
believes Nomura Interna- 
tional and Texas Utilities 
may also bid 

NestlS, the Swiss con- 
sumer products groap, 
agreed to pay £715m to Dal- 
gety, the LfK food group, for 
its Spillers petfood business. 

At the same time, Dalgety 
announced the sale of 
Martin- Brower, its US distri- 

■ Rights issues 
None 

■ Offers for satey placings 

Fttmcc Br*t a a rasa 210. wa a ptocmg and offer. 
flutaa«l5BKtfCT»tofSwS2i™*sfe» i **._ jMMftr „ ao 
Wghtand Ttotar s torase £25m via a {S&ang and «tar of 2Dni ®W».B i«*P- 

QuMrefff.HwtoxaraisioraiMJWwaplawg. 

Tapp bub to teas m Aftt 


button business, for £12002- 
It said it would . return 
flSSflm, or 225p a share, to 
shareholders, and pay off its 
borrowings. 

AMP, Australia's largest 
life assurance and invest- 
inept group, made a £38 2m 
recommended cash offer for 
Henderson, one of the last 
remaining independent UK- 
listed fund m a n a g ers. 

The deal values each share 
at£lM5, including a 45p div- 
idend. The merger combines 
AMP’s existing UK asset 

management operations - 
worth about £25bn - with 
the £l4^3bn managed by 
Henderson. . 

Virginia Marsh 
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Directors' dealings 

Buying at Abacus Polar 

Seven directors at Abacus Polar took advantage of a fail in 
the electronics group’s share price recently and bought 
307,750 shares between them at U5.5p_ These have underper- 
formed the market by 40 per cent in the past three months 
and are on a forward p/e erf 8.5. The leading buyer was Peter 
Warsany. sales director, with 200,000 shares, ivriies Ian For- 
rest 

There was plenty of interest in Arcadia Group, formerly 
Burton Group, where five directors bought 110,473 shares 
between them at 417-430P each- John Hoerner, chief execu- 
tive, secured 9S£ll and Sir John Hoskyns, chairman, bought 
5 ,OOOl 

This is a reassuring indication of the directors’ confidence 
after the demerger of Debenhams. 

Abbott Mead Vickers, the marketing group, saw the larg- 
est deals where Peter Mead, chairman, and Adrian Vickers, 
his deputy, sold 650,000 shares at 340p each. 


New issues 


SunGard Data Systems, the 
acquisitive US software ' 
group, launched on 
Thursday a recommended 
£71 .2m paper takeover hid 
far Rolfe A Nolan, the 
specialist UK. financial 
services software company, 
writes Darid BlackuxB. 

The offer, which consists 
of a fraction of a share in 


SunGard common stock 
equivalent to 52Sp for each 
Rolfe & Nolan share. 

. represents a multiple Of 36J3 
times Rolfe & Nolan’s 
earnings per share for the 
year to February 28 1997. 

Rolfe & Nolan produces 
software for dealers in 
futures and options 
markets. 


Diary of a private investor 


Time for a changing 
of the old guard 

Kevin Goldstein-Jackson explains why some companies 
have been reclassified into other sectors 


W hat do 

recruitment 
agencies, dry 
cleaners, waste 
management companies, 
and operators of photo 
booths have in common? 
They are a 13 activities of 
companies listed in the 
“Support Services" sector 
by the FTSE Actuaries 
industry classification 
system for stock market 
indices. 

Within that sector there 
are various sub-sectors. The 
newest of these, for 
Information technology 
companies, was created on 
January 2 t.hic year. 

The reason IT firms do 
not yet have a whole sector 
of their own is that when 
the classification committee 
met on December l. the 
total market capitalisation 
of IT companies on the 
London stock exchange 
represented only 0.83 per 
cent of the FTSE Ah Share 
Index. Generally, it requires 
l per cent or more of total 
market capitalisation for a 
new sector to be created for 
those interests. This is 
likely to change by the end 
of the year. 

“Sector watching" can be 
an interesting and 
profitable activity. The 
chang in g nature of sectors 
also highlights the varying 
fortunes of British 
businesses. For example, in 
January 1994, 
pharmaceutical companies 
were given their own sector 
to reflect their increasing 
importance on the London 
stock market 
Previously, companies 
such as SmithKline 
Beecham and Glaxo bad 
been listed In the “Health 
and Household” sector 
along with firms such as 
Creightons (a maker of 
soaps and fragrances), and 
Maybom (fabric dyes and 
baby products). 


Last month, people 
looking for Pent la net Group 
might have searched the FT 
share price pages for Che 
“textiles and apparel" sector 
under which the firm was 
listed in 1997. But that 
sector has now changed. 
Pentland. makers of Speedo 
swimwear and a variety of 
branded clothes and 
footwear, is now to be found 
in the “Household Goods” 
sector which has been 
expanded and renamed to 
add “and Textiles”. 

Thus, within five years, 
what was classified in the 
sector involving “household 


because the company has 
gradually withdrawn from 
its traditional textiles 
business in favour of 
producing products and 
services to airlines. 

Sometimes, a change in 
sector can lead to a 
revaluation of a company's 
prospects. Perhaps it is 
moving from a lowly rated 
sector to one that is 
currently among 
institutional investors’ 
favourites. 

Keeping alert to changes 
in the constituents of 
various stock market 
indices can also prove 


Listing companies under sectors 
makes it much easier for many 
companies in a sector to come 
under selling pressure if 
problems hit its major 
constituents 


goods" has changed 
considerably. 

Pharmaceutical companies 
have been removed and 
clothes manu facturers such 
as Claremont and lace and 
lingerie firm Sherwood 
Group have been added. 

It is not only the 
reorganisation of sectors 
that can cause a company to 
be re-allocated to another 
sector. A company might 
have significantly changed 
the nature of its operations. 
Usually, each company is 
allocated to the sector 
which covers the operations 
from which it derives more 
than 50 per cent of its 
profits, ignoring any 
temporary fluctuations in 
its various operations. 

Bridport-Gundry, which 
last year was in the 
“textiles and apparel" sector 
is now to be found under 
“engineering". This is 


rewarding - and will 
demonstrate that British 
industry is constantly 
changing. 

Today, of the 30 largest 
companies in the FTSE 100 
share index. 10 are banks, 
insurance companies or 
other financial institutions. 
Yet when the FT first 
started calculating indices 
for the UK equity markets 
in 1935 and produced the FT 
30. no such financial 
companies were included. 

While some of those 
original “top 30” still retain 
a listing, such as Bass, 
others Bolsover Colliery, far 
example) were nationalised, 
some were taken over 
(including Distillers. 
Hawker Siddeley and Fine 
Spinners and Doublers), 
while others underwent 
various changes and ceased 
to be among the largest 
companies in Britain. 


Even the changes in the 
composition of the FTSE 100 
Index since, say, April 1987 
have been considerable. 
Then, the list included 
British and Commonwealth 
Holdings, which crashed in 
1990. While a number of the 
companies (including 
Fisons, Jaguar. Rowntree 
Mackintosh and Trafalgar 
House) were subsequently 
taken over, and others have 
continued in the list and 
prospered, some (including 
Lonrho) have slid out of the 
list 

This raises an interesting 
point If the Small Cap 
Index measures the smallest 
companies and some 
companies prosper so well 
they become too large to 
remain in it, while poorly 
performing companies are 
removed from the FTSE 100, 
by how much does the 
FTSE 100 overstate the 
success of large companies? 

Given the growth of 
tracker funds and the 
importance institutional 
investors give to achieving 
a “weighting” in various 
sectors, it is important that 
private investors take note 
of index and sector changes 
which might induce 
institutions to buy or sell 
particular shares. 

However, as more 
investors buy shares in 
growing companies in 
anticipation of those firms 
joining the FTSE 100 Index, 
so their share prices will 
rise until, once included in 
the Index, some investors 
will take profits, thus 
leading to certain 
companies' share prices 
under-performing soon after 
joining the Index. 

Sentiment is fickle. 

Listing companies under 
sectors makes it much 
easier for many companies 
in a sector to come under 
selling pressure if problems 
hit its major constituents. 
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N ow that the scourge 
of infections disease 
has all but been con- 
quered. give or take 
an epidemic of Aids. Ebola virus 
and flesh-eating bugs in surgical 
wards, the greatest threat to onr 
health and well-being most arise 
from our physical and chemical 
environment. 

For example, it has been con- 
clusively demonstrated - by 
comparison of the rates of vari- 
ous cancers throughout the 
world - that 86 per emit of all 
cancers are caused by carcino- 
gens in the environment. If we 
wish to live longer, therefore, 
we must create an environment 
free of noxious influences. 

Chief among these, not sur- 
prisingly, are the slow poisons 
in onr food and drink. Heart dis- 
ease, the biggest cause of death 
in the western world, is attribut- 
able to the western diet. Sub- 
stances long regarded as innocu- 
ous or even healthful may, on 
closer epidemiological inspec- 
tion, prove to be deadly. Think 
of the dairy products which 


True Fiction 


Ready to choose your poison? 

The world is full of unsuspected hazards, and Theodore Dalrymple has identified another 


were promoted as being good for 
you zlght Into the 1960s. 

For hundreds of years, man- 
kind has been unknowingly poi- 
soning itself. After all, it took 
nearly 400 years to prove that 
smoking is bad for you. The 
world, therefore. Is full of unsus- 
pected hazards. But there are 
three important clues to the 
source of a health scare, clues as 
obvious to the logician as to the 
physician; 

■ The threat should come from 
an item of consumption of ubi- 
quitous distribution and univer- 
sal use. 

■ The illness caused should not 
have bred contempt through 
familiarity, but on the contrary 
should be both rare and devas- 


tating enough to produce a fris- 
son of fear in the middle classes. 
■ The producers of the threaten- 
ing product, and the govern- 
ment, should credibly (whether 
they were or not) have been 
involved in a conspiracy to with- 
hold information from the pub- 
lic, thus permitting an outpour- 
ing of righteous indignation. 

Is there any item of mass con- 
sumption that has not yet been 
the object of a recent scare? (It 
should be borne In mind, of 
course, that no biD of health can 
ever be final because future 
research might reveal what past 
research failed to find.) That 
Item, which on til now has 
escaped suspicion. Is tea. 

It is indeed strange that this 


Infusion of dried and fermented 
leaves, known to contain t annin 
»nrf caffeine among hundreds of 
other chemicals, which is of 
very wide consumption, should 
have gone virtually unnoticed 
and un condemned by the epide- 
miologists ""d the health pages 
of our newspapers. 

It is surely no coincidence that 
everyone in Britain drinks tea 
and that everyone in Britain 
dies. Tea drinkers have a death 
rate of 100 per cent Research, 
moreover, has repeatedly dem- 
onstrated how dangerous a liq- 
uid tea is. 

For example, when a few 
drops are added to the water in 
a tank in which stickleback are 
breeding, a higher percentage of 


their offspring than could he 
expected by chance have a defor- 
mation. When the tails of white 
laboratory mice are immersed in 
cold tea for three months, 15 per 
cent of them develop cancer of 
the skin. 

When rabbits, ferrets and 
guinea pigs are fed on a diet of 
tea through nasogastric tubes, 7 
per cent of than develop cancer 
of the stomach. Thia experimen- 
tal research Is supported by epi- 
demiological evidence: an exam- 
ination. of the lives of 1,847 cases 
of cancer of the stomach demon- 
strated that 47 par cent of them 
drunk more than five cups 
of tea a day for 20 years, as 
against only 26 per cent of those 
people, matched for age, sex. 


ff Pfiai class, occupation ami w 
on, who died of something else. 

How is it that these teds have 
so far escaped public notice? is 
it not the case that tearls grown 
and marketed by some of . the 
largest food 

the country, if n at the world? 
We need look ito;. farther: the 
government, besides raising 
Import duty on tea, la far thrall 
to the multinationals : and dare 
not offend them. • - - 

In short, it has actively sup- 
pressed scientific findings, 
thereby s ac rlfldng the health of 
the population, to preserve com- 
mercial Interests. - 
'. If tea were not drunk, we 
should all of us live, on average, 
87 minutes longer. Let us there- 


fore forbid the advertising of 
tea, artistic portrayals (at least 
in a sympathetic light) of people j 
taking tea, and the serving of I 
tea in hospitals and other places i 
of pubMc resort. Let us demand j 
a ppropriate health warnings on 
the packaging of tea, and higher 
taxes , upon the noxious leaf to 
discourage consumption. 

Let us set up a Tea Educa- 
tional Council to inform people 
of the dangers of tea (It is addic- 
tive-after all) and employ sev- 
eral score of young graduates in 
psychology and sociology who j 
are at a loose -end, but who feel 
an Irresistible urge to serve the . 
public. 

Let.us.aim to reduce national . 
tea c ons ump ti on by 40 per cent J 
by 2013, and by even more 
among the- specially vulnerable j 
- the old. the weak, the stressed. ' 
the tired, the. unemployed, the 
depressed, the pregnant, the 
young, women, the ID and the 
middle-aged. 

■ Dr Datrymple is the author of \ 
Mass. Listeria, The Meaning of , 
Health Scares. Andre Deutsch. 


Metropolis 


The bride who 


is wedded to 


tradition 


Indian weddings look increasingly western. But 
caste and dowry still count, says Krishna Guha 


T he unlovely city 
of Bombay is gar- 
landed with flow- 
ers. Grooms on 
white horses 
weave their way unsteadily 
through the traffic, accompa- 
nied by boisterous bands of 
trumpeters and drummers. 
They take their seats 
beneath giant movie-set 
facades of temples and 
palaces. Fireworks streak 
the sky. It is wedding sea- 
son. 

Marital reached its 

dimax on the last Monday of 
January, wedding day for 
tens of thousands of couples 
across the country. 

January 26 is an auspi- 
cious time in the ancient 
Hindu astrological calender 
and, not coincidentally, 
India’s Republic day. 

“You celebrate the coun- 
try’s freedom by giving up 
your own", or so the saying 
goes. 

As India hurried to wed, 
there was ample evidence 
that in the big dtles. mar- 
riage, like so many Indian 
institutions, has adopted 
some of the trappings of the 
west. Boutiques advertise 
the latest fashion in bridal 
dress; travel companies offer 
honeymoons in Europe or 
the US and “second, third or 
fourth honeymoons” for 
those celebrating anniversa- 
ries. 

New glossy mag a zines cap- 
italise on the serious spend- 
ing. "We look at beauty, jew- 
ellery. fashion for bride and 
groom, honeymoon travel, 
and give practical advice on 
wedding customs, " says Mila 
Terry, editor of Bride and 
Home, India’s first marriage 


magazine, launched last 
year. 

But scratch the surface 
and you find that traditional 
values are aUve and well. 
Few Indians, even 60 years 
after independence, marry 
outside their own caste or 
religion; arranged marriages 
predominate, even in the 
cities; and the practice of 
dowries is actually increas- 
ing. 

This was not supposed to 
happen. Generations of 
reformers predicted that 
India's old social habits 
would die out as it became 


A bride 
should be 
‘fair’ or 
‘wheatish’ in 
complexion 
and, best 
of all, 

‘conventecT 


more urban and developed. 

«My sister married outside 
our caste, but my mother 
was opposed to It at first. We 
had to say, mum, it Is her 
life, let her choose," says 
Rajesh Kelkar. a financial 
analyst in Bombay. 

In the matter of material- 
ism, Indian traditions have 
evolved to accommodate 
changing times and western 
influences. Middle class fam- 
ilies now demand a Bajaj 
scooter, Godrej fridge or BPL 
television as part of the 
dowry - sales of such goods 


pick up markedly during the 
marriage season. 

And brides and grooms 
have a more active role in 
arranging a match - Includ- 
ing, in most cases, the right 
to veto their parents' selec- 
tion. 

At the same time, a dis- 
tinctive felite Indian wedding 
Is emerging, under the influ- 
ence of new commercial 
wealth and the glamour of 
Bollywood, India's film 
industry. Ceremonies that 
are thousands of years old 
are receiving the attentions 
of set designers, and light 
and sound engineers. 

This style has spread from 
cities to provincial towns. 
The Marchal family in 
Aurangabad, for instance, 
recently spent about Rslm 
(£16.750) on their son’s wed- 
ding, catering for almost 
1,000 guests amid roman- 
esque statues, fountains and 
a set worthy of a mid-budget 
film. This is serious money: 
a manual worker in India 
earns about Rs30 (50p) a 
day. 

Kamala Ganesh, who lec- 
tures on marriage, family 
and kin at Bombay univer- 
sity, says Indian weddings 
have always been “a display 
of social status and an 
opportunity for social 
advancement". 

But she believes the mod- 
ern Indian press, which 
reports celebrity weddings 
with breathless enthusiasm, 
has helped spread the prac- 
tice to communities that do 
not have any tradition of 
grand weddings or big dow- 
ries. “We are seeing the stan- 
dardisation of wedding prac- 
tices," she says. 



Indian taste In marriage 
can be seen in the pages of 
the Sunday newspaper 
match-making columns. The 
advertisements - placed and 
read by middle class parents 
- are rigorously factual, 
at times to the point of com- 
edy: 

"Alliance invited for very 
beautiful sharp-featured slim 
27 165cm Punjabi Khatri girl 
B.Com BL Ed. Cultured high 
status rich family vegetarian 
teetataUer preferred.” 

"Alliance invited from cul- 
tured educated Bengali Kay- 
astha family very fair, 
good-looking, height not less 
than 157cm having minimum 
qualification and aptitude for 
Higher Education.’' 

The same phrases keep 
cropping up. A bride should 
be “fair" or “wheatish" in 
complexion and. best of all, 
“convented" - educated in 
one of India’s prestige girls' 
schools founded by mission- 


aries in colonial times. 

She must, of course, be 
"very beautiful", but also 
highly educated. No urban 
middle class Indian family 
would seek a bride without a 
university degree, a post- 
graduate degree Is better 
still. 

The Ideal husband must be 
"professionally qualified", 
with a post-graduate degree. 
Doctors and engineers are 
most prized. Computer soft- 
ware programmers are 
increasingly hot property - 
and the biggest catch of all a 
hoy "having Green Card" 
and the right to work in the 
US. Male appearance is not 
an issue. 

The Times of India alone 
publishes between 8,000 
and 15.000 such advertise- 
ments a month, peaking in 
the months between October 
(the end of the monsoon) 
and January (allowing 
time for a wedding be- 


fore tiie next monsoon). 

Until 1991. the newspaper 
simply headed its columns 
"Brides Wanted" • and 
“Grooms Wanted". 

Today, brides and grooms 
are categorised by caBte. 
religion, region and profes- 
sion. The pages - six or 
eight of them. - now have 
separate headings ' for differ- 
ent castes. 

“We found that our read- 
ers were searching in these 
categories already," says one 
newspaper executive. • 

"However secular we like 
to think we are, when it 
comes to an arranged mar- 
riage we stick to our own 
community - feeling that 
the chances of compatibility 
are higher." 

There are some signs of 
change. While most parents 
classify their children under 
the main heading of their 
caste, they like to identify 
them in sub-categories too - 


as Bengali to Bengali, doctor 
to doctor. Lera than 10 per 
cent choose to list by caste 
only. 

Moreover, an increasing, 
number .of advertisements 
declare "caste no bar". Oth- 
ers "sub-cast© no bartVScrae 
specify "no dowry”. There is 
a column in sonte : newspar 
pera’ titled “Sans Dowry" 
(without dowry). But these 1 
remain a minority. 

And while no newspaper 
will print a demand for 


dnwry; ; tiwy. an know that 
phrases such as “alliance 
invited from a well-settled 
family” mean, the bride's 
parents must be in a position 
to pay up. 

Even sot-, westernisation 
has_ beeorauperficlal, insists 
A. R. Morntn. head of sociol- 
ogy at. Bombay university: 
“Some values have been 
adopted, others diluted and 
compromised. The trappings 
have been adopted but not 
the spirit" - 


Arcadia 


Wisdom beneath the neem tree 



O n the Greek 
islands, it is the 
local tavema. In 
rural Andalucia, 
it is the village plaza. In 
small-town America. It is the 
barber shop. Wherever you 
go in the world, there is 
always a chosen place where 
old men gather dally and set 
the world to rights. 

Africa is no exception. In 
dusty Segou. a market cen- 
tre on a gentle bend of the 
Niger River in central Mali, 
such a group of old friends 
meets every morning. By 
nine o'clock, donkey-carts 
crowd the roads, villagers 
are making their way to 
market, and the world Is get- 
ting on with business. But 
there Is one spot on the edge 
of town where the rhythm is 
slower - here the seniors of 
Segou coma together to relax 
and talk is the shade of their 
favourite neem tree. 

African village elders are 
as fond of neem trees as 
Irish village elders are of 
pubs. They provide protec- 
tion from the tropical sun. 
They are open to cooling 
breezes. And they are egali- 
tarian - there is no strategic 
placing, no order of prece- 
dence in the gregarious and 
animated circles that form 


Nicholas Woodsworth listens in as a group of African village elders set the world to rights 


No radio this small 
ever sounded so big. 



beneath their spreading 
branches. 

But what can the elders of 
Segou And to talk about day 
after day? That Is what I 
asked myself one morning 
not long ago when I took up 
a friendly invitation to spend 
a little time under the neem 
tree myself. 

The preliminaries only 
heightened my fears. Joining 
a circle of men dressed in 
the long, flowing robes 
known as boubous, I under- 
went a round of introduc- 
tion. A typical encounter in 
Segou, conducted In the 
French that all Malians 
learn In school, begins some- 
thing like this: “Ca va?" 
“Oui, pa va, mercL Et toi, ca 
va?" “Oui. ?a va. Et la fam- 
ine? Ca va la famine?" “Oui, 
oui, fa va, la famine." “Et la 
santfe? Ca va, la saute?" 
"Oui. ?a va pas mal, la 
sante.” “Et le travail, ca va 
le travail?... ” 

On and on it goes. Segou. 
it must be admitted here, 
does not lie squarely on the 
information superhighway, 
but on the highway to Tim- 
buktu. In fact, Timbuktu. 400 
miles down-river, is a far 
busier node of world activ- 
ity, offering everything 
today from Tuareg gift shops 


to French hotel-chain accom- 
modation. In Segou. mean- 
while, simple fishing, farm- 
ing and animal herding go 
on as they always have. 

It was much to my aston- 
ishment then, that the for- 
malities over, we settled 
down to a lively, far-ranging 
review and analysis of world 
events. 

The simple fact Is that 
deepest darkest Africa is no 
longer deep nor dark. Mungo 
Park might as well have 
been on Mars for all the 
world news he got when he 
explored the Mger River last 
century. But today there Is 
not a single truly isolated 
place left on the face of the 
continent. Like rural Afri- 
cans elsewhere, Malians are 
mad for transistor radios - 
even in the tiniest villages 
goatherds can be seen with 
radios jammed permanently 
to their ears. 

But if my new friends 
were fond of shortwave 
broadcasts from Paris and 
London it does not mean 
they see the world the same 
way Parisians or Londoners 
see it. 

Take America's status as 
the world's sole superpower, 
for example. Most western- 
ers are relieved the US and 


the former Soviet Union are 
no longer vying for global 
Influence. Not so Omar 
Konare, private, first class 
(retired), formerly of the 
French army's West Africa 
infantry. He knows a silver 
lining when he sees one. 

Today, no one Is compet- 
ing for client states In Africa 
- thus pickings from inter- 
national aid, he complained 


White people, 
he said, know 
nothing 
about real 
social 
security 


lustily, are getting slimmer 
all the time. The surround- 
ing party all nodded their sil- 
vered beads vigorously: 
"Vive la guerre froide.” 

Well, I said, if the old blocs 
have disappeared, what 
about the formation of new 
ones? Surely economic glo- 
balisation and the formation 
of a European Union were 
novel concepts? 

El HadJ Zanke Koulibali 
merely smiled. Globalisation, 


he demurred, is old hat in 
this part of the world - 
when be was a junior civil 
servant 50 years ago, it was 
called colonialism. Under 
French rule, the vast reaches 
of north, west and central 
Africa formed an economic 
and political union. People, 
goods and services flowed 
unhindered through a dozen 
countries from Algiers to 
Abidjan. 

Were there, then, no old 
African ideas undiscovered 
by Europe. I asked. 

Here Basalif Kona stopped 
stroking his grey beard and 
perked up. A griot, Kone is 
one of Africa's respected 
band of traditional singers 
and story-tellers, the reposi- 
tories of Its culture, history 
and wisdom. 

No wonder Britain's New 
Labour was having trouble 
with welfare benefits and 
single parents, he intimated. 
White people, he said, know 
nothing about real social 
security. Africans have 
been practising it for 
millennia. 

"Europeans all eat from 
separate plates, bat Africans 
share from the same bowl." 
he rumbled on. “We are all 
one big family; you are indi- 
viduals. You throw your old 


people out of the house. You 
have old age homes, unem- 
ployment queues, state char- 
ity. Do Africans?". 

I had to admit I had not 
seen many such institutions 
in Africa. And so, as the son 
rose through the branches.af 
the neem tree, it went on all 
morning, a succession of sur- 
prises and radically different, 
views on topics ranging from 
militant Islam to money 
markets to the sexual foibles 
of presidents. 

There may be nothing new 
under the sun, but what 
there is we look at In differ; 
ent ways. As we eventually 
broke up and headed our dif- 
ferent ways in the noon-day 
heat, only one thing seemed 
really new - the way we 
communicate ideas. ; 

Already there are a few 
satellite dishes sitting above 
the simple mud-and-straw 
homes by theriveraids. In 
fact, it would not entirely 
surprise me to return a few 
years from now and-flnd the 
elders of Segou surfing the/ 
internet under, their, venera- 
ble neem tree. 
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